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CHARLES BIGG. 


THE death of Dr Bigg has removed from us a scholar, thinker, 
and preacher whose work was stamped with a strong individuality. 
There was the note of distinction in all that he said or wrote. 
His utterances were always carefully weighed, and he spared no 
pains in finding the right word or phrase to express each idea. 
He was often singularly happy in throwing light upon his subject 
by some neat epigram, which gained in pungency from the quiet, 
dry manner in which it was spoken. There was perhaps no 
preacher of our day whose sermons it was so difficult to forget, 
though he disdained all the arts of the pulpit demagogue. His 
influence was deep rather than wide; he was content to be a 
teacher of teachers. Partisanship was quite foreign to his nature. 
His candour, large-minded tolerance, and sense of humour, alike 
forbade him to plunge into ecclesiastical politics, and it would be 
equally difficult for the High, the Low, and the Broad Church 
party to claim him as its own. This aloofness from the strife 
of tongues was not the result of academic indifference to the con- 
flicts of the market-place, but to a just sense of proportion pro- — 
ceeding from the depth of his own spiritual life in the light of 
the eternal realities in which, a true disciple of Plato, he loved to 
dwell. His policy for the Church was one of comprehension. 
‘ Unity in diversity’ was his ideal. ‘It takes many sorts of men’, 
he would say, ‘to make a world.’ And, ‘ where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.’ 

His best literary work was probably the Bampton Lectures on 
‘The Christian Platonists of Alexandria’, which first made his 


reputation. This book is frequently referred to in Harnack’s 
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Dogmengeschichte, and always with marked deference and appre- 
ciation. No other English work, I think, is quoted by Harnack 
so often. But the less-known volume on ‘Neoplatonism’ is a 
worthy sequel to the lectures on Alexandrine Platonism. Dr Bigg 
had a happy faculty of seeing the human side of dogmatic and 
metaphysical controversy. No other writer on this period has 
imparted so much living interest to the great syncretistic move- 
ment of thought which culminated in Plotinus. His pictures of 
Clement, Origen, and Plotinus, as men and teachers, stand out 
from the canvas. He has been called a mystic; and doubtless 
his mind moved in sympathy with the contemplative Platonism 
which is the intellectual side of mysticism ; but no one was more 
keenly alive to the dangers of extravagance in speculation and 
practice which have often brought discredit upon the name. His 
charming Introductions to the Confessions of Augustine, Thomas 
a Kempis, and Law’s Serious Call, shew how far he was willing 
to go with the mystics, and where he wished to stop. 

Dr Bigg is also known as a New Testament critic. It may be 
that the courageous conservatism of his defence of 2 Peter and 
Jude fails to carry conviction. But his comments are always fresh, 
shrewd, and edifying. 

His work was perhaps nearly done when he was called away ; 
though it is sad to think that we shall have no more of the 
delightful Introductions which he contributed to the Library of 
Devotion. But he will live in many grateful hearts, not only by 
his contributions to scholarship and theology, but as an example 
of what a Christian student ought to be. It is a fine thing for a 
theologian to be able to say—and to say without danger of being 
misunderstood— The most fatal mistake that a theologian can 
make is to set will above reason ; the next worst is to set love 
above reason’ (Law’s Serious Call, p. 20). Those who had 
the privilege of knowing him in private life will feel that even 
a brief tribute ought not to appear without some mention of his 
singularly delightful qualities as a companion and a host. His 
stores of learning, and his shrewd, genial philosophy of life were 
always ready to be opened out to those who could profit by 
them. It was impossible to be in his company without being 
stimulated intellectually, morally, and spiritually. 

- W. R. INGE. 


DR HORT ON THE APOCALYPSE 


THOSE who revere the memory of a loved master turn with 
natural anxiety to the posthumous additions by which the 
affectionate zeal of their fellow pupils supplements his published 
work. The valuable fragment of Dr Hort’s exposition of the 
First Epistle of St Peter has fully justified the care which rescued 
it from obscurity. It revealed to a wider circle than the little 
group of those who had intelligently followed his lectures what 
may perhaps be called the intensity of his scholarship. The 
reader of those notes is impressed not merely with the extra- 
ordinary range from which the commentator draws his illustration 
of a text or of a single word, but yet more with the seriousness 
with which alternative explanations are suggested and investi- 
gated—alternatives often wholly unexpected, sometimes destined 
to be ultimately dismissed, but yet never failing to stimulate and 
to instruct. ‘I wish he would give himself time, Dr Hort one 
day remarked of a brilliant pioneer in biblical criticism, ‘to 
consider possible alternatives.’ It was his own method. The 
result of it was that his work ripened very slowly, and whereas 
Lightfoot and Westcott each did his share, to a large measure at 
any rate, of the projected Commentary on the New Testament, 
Hort laboured at his task, but published not a word. The 
fragment on St Peter disclosed for the first time his genius as 
a commentator ; and this second fragment on the Apocalypse is 
worthy to take its place by the first. It is a solid contribution to 
the study of the New Testament, eminently characteristic, and 
therefore unique. 

The Apocalypse, long neglected, has of late received much 
attention. The revival of interest in a book which had been 
discredited by fanciful exposition is due in part to the recovery 
of a considerable number of apocalyptical works, Jewish and 
Christian, leading to the scientific treatment of this class of 
literature, and suggesting a new handling of the canonical 
Apocalypse. At the same time interest was aroused by the 
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attractive theory which discovers a Jewish apocalypse embedded 
in the work of the Christian seer: and again quite recently new 
hope of an intelligent treatment of the book was given by the 
illustration which it receives from modern archaeological re- 
search.in Asia Minor. But Dr Hort’s lectures were written as 
early as 1879, before any of these special claims of interest had 
been developed. He approaches the book simply as a part of 
the sacred canon needing exposition, exceptionally difficult 
indeed, but certain to repay any labour devoted to it. The date 
at which he wrote (for the revision in 1889 hardly affects the 
remark) lends a peculiar interest to the comparison of the 
fragment now published with the corresponding portion of 
Dr Swete’s complete commentary which has been written in 
the light of these newer considerations. Dr Swete’s book must 
long remain the standard work upon the subject, and its value is 
in no wise diminished by the new publication, even for those 
chapters which both commentators have handled. The serious 
student will read both side by side, and the frequent contrariety 
of exposition will bring home to him at once the difficulty and 
the worth of the original text. 

One or two examples may here be given of the surprises 
which Dr Hort’s notes offer to the student. Commenting on the 
passage which is so familiar to us in the form, ‘ Every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him; and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of him,’ Dr Hort writes: 


éx’ airév| Cannot possibly mean ‘ because of him’: doubtless as in 
Zechariah ‘over him,’ i.e. for him, the mourning as for a first-born. It is 
not, therefore, wailing because of punishment upon themselves that is 
meant, but the wailing of sorrowful repentance, the prophecy not being 
of vengeance but of conversion. 


Dr Swete suggests ‘at him’ as the translation of the words, but 
he does not offer any further elucidation. Perhaps we now know 
why the Revised Version has ‘over him’. This passage is 
immediately followed by the words Nal, dujv. Dr Swete inter- 
prets them as a double asseveration. Dr Hort is not content 
with this; he says: 


xxii 20 [Nai Epxou] clearly assigns the two words 
a separate force, Nai the divine promise, duyv the human acceptance 
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of it: and this is as clearly the sense in 2 Cor.i20 q.v. Here, then, the 
two seem purposely brought together. Nai seems to express affirmation 
or reaffirmation, divine or human ; déujv human response.and humble 
acceptance ; so that vai might be rendered ‘It is so’ (end of Browning’s 
Saul, ‘ And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and low,| 
With their obstinate, all-but hushed voices—“ E’en so, it is so!”’) 

‘So be it,’ 
_ The extraordinary ambiguity of the apocalyptist’s language 
finds an illustration in the different interpretations which his 
opening words suggest to qualified exponents. The first two 
verses occupy more than seven pages of Dr Hort’s commentary. 
This is due in part to the necessity of discussing incidentally 
certain passages of the book which are outside the first three 
chapters, in part to the possible alternatives which rise for con- 
sideration. It must suffice to point to results, without indicating 
the reasons which commend them. 

Our readers must have the Greek before their eyes, and for the 
first verse without punctuation : 

’"Aroxdduis “Inoot jv aitG Oeds Sei~a trois Sovdos 
& det yevér Oar ev 


Dr Swete takes the words thus: 


The revelation, or Apocalypse, of Jesus Christ, which God gave to him, 
in order that he might shew to his servants |‘i. e. primarily the Christian 
prophets’] the things which must shortly come to pass. 


Here Jesus Christ is regarded as the author of the Apocalypse: 
‘the title might have been ’Azoxadvyis "Incod, though the instinct 
of the Church has rightly substituted the name of the disciple 
through whom the message was delivered.’ 

Dr Hort, on the other hand, interprets thus : 


The revelation, or Unveiling, of Jesus Christ, which God gave [i.e. 
granted, caused or permitted] Aim to shew to his servants (‘not the 
prophets ’], even the things which must shortly come to pass. 


Here Jesus Christ is regarded as Himself revealed or unveiled 
in the book : this revelation of Himself He is permitted by God 
to make to the servants of God: ‘the primary Revealer is God, 
Christ being both that which is revealed and the supreme or 
immediate instrumental Revealer. 
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The second verse is the occasion of yet further divergence. 

Kai Tov dyyéAov aitod SovAw airod "Iwdve, 
bs guapripyoey tiv Adyov Tod Kai paprupiay "Incot doa 
eldev. 

Dr Swete interprets: 


And he sent by his angel and signified it [sc. the Apocalypse] ¢o his 
servant John, who testified the word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ |i. e. the revelation imparted by God and attested by Christ ’], 
even the things which he saw [i. e. in vision]. 


But Dr Hort takes it otherwise : 


And he sent by his angel and signified them (i.e. indicated these events 
beforehand by signs, viz. by symbolic ‘visions] fo his servant John, who 
testified the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ (i.e. the full 
Christian confession], even the things which he saw [namely as an eye- 
witness of the Gospel—not the scenes of the Apocalypse]. 


To weigh these interpretations it would be necessary to examine 
the various passages of the book in which these expressions or the 
like recur, ‘ the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ,’ 
and ‘the things which he saw (or, thou sawest)’. It must suffice 
here to point out that the interpretation of the book depends 
from the very outset upon the view held as to its authorship and 
its date. 

Of this question of date something must now be said. 
Dr Swete dates the Apocalypse in the last year of Domitian’s 
reign (90-96), and he refuses to determine the question of its 
authorship. Dr Hort places it twenty-five or even thirty years 
earlier, between Nero’s persecution and the fall of Jerusalem ; 
and he attributes it to St John the Apostle and Evangelist. 
This primary difference is reflected again and again in the ex- 
position of the text. The obvious difficulty which arises upon 
a comparison of the literary style of the Apocalypse with that of 
the Gospel is met by the two commentators in opposite ways. 
Dr Hort, having abandoned the early Christian tradition as to 
date, finds himself able, in view of the long interval between the 
two books, to maintain the tradition as to their common author- 
ship. Dr Swete maintains the traditional date, and consequently 
hesitates—we may almost say refuses—to identify the writer of 
the Apocalypse with the writer of the Gospel and Epistles. We 
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have the advantage of seeing each position defended with excep- 
tional learning and skill by quite independent investigators. 

A year ago in this JOURNAL Dr Sanday wrote an article of 
remarkable clearness and force, in which he called attention to 
recent work on this subject, marshalling and criticizing the 
arguments which were being used on either side of the debate. 
He inclined very distinctly towards the acceptance of the view 
advocated by Dr Swete; but he was aware that Dr Hort had 
left materials which might be published, and he expressed a 
desire that these might come to light before further judgement 
should be pronounced. He has now written a preface to 
Dr Hort’s small volume, and he gives us to understand that 
his inclination to the later date is seriously modified. 


In particular (he says) the old impression, of which I have never been 
able entirely to rid myself, resumes its force, that the historic back- 
ground as Dr Hort so impressively paints it does suit the Apocalypse 
better than that of the time of Domitian. Can we not conceive the 
Apocalypse rising out of the whirling chaos of the years 68-69 a.D., 
when the solid fabric of the empire may well have seemed to be really 
breaking up, more easily than at any other period? And would not the 
supposition that it did so rise simplify the whole historical situation of 
the last five-and-thirty years of the first century as nothing else could 
simplify it? 

Dr Sanday here seizes on the vital argument. It is worth 
while to transcribe Dr Hort’s own statement of it (p. xxvi). 


The book breathes the atmosphere of a time of wild commotion. 
To Jews and to Christians such a time might seem to have in part begun 
from the breaking out of the Jewish war in the summer of 66. Two 
summers later Nero committed suicide, and then followed more than 
a year of utter confusion till the accession of Vespasian, and one long 
year more brings us to the Fall of Jerusalem. To the whole Roman 
world the year of confusion, if not the early months of Vespasian’s 
reign, must have seemed wholly a time of weltering chaos. For nearly 
a century the empire had seemed to bestow on civilized mankind at 
least a settled peace, whatever else it might take away. The order of 
the empire was the strongest and the stablest thing presented to the 
minds and imaginations of men. But now at last it had become 
suddenly broken up, and the earth seemed to reel beneath men’s feet. 
Under Vespasian, however, the old stability seemed to return: it lasted 
on practically for above a century more. Nothing at all corresponding 
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to the tumultuous days after Nero is known in Domitian’s reign, or the 
time which followed it. Domitian’s proscriptions of Roman nobles 
and Roman philosophers and Roman Christians were not connected 
with any general upheaval of society. It is only in the anarchy of the 


earlier time that we can recognize a state of things that will account for 
the tone of the Apocalypse. 


A broad consideration of this kind may rightly be set against 
a variety of allusions which appear to favour the later date. 
The question, which seemed to be almost closed, has certainly 
been reopened. My own particular studies give me no claim 
to interpose. Yet no one who has worked at the early Christian 
literature can have escaped the necessity of shaping at least some 
provisional opinion ; and it may possibly be worth while, for the 
sake of other students, to record one or two impressions which 
are left by a review of the present situation of this controversy. 

One great service which was rendered by the three Cambridge 
masters was the annihilation of what was known as the Tiibingen 
position. Now whereas the Tiibingen school depressed the date 
and disparaged the worth of many of the New Testament books, 
it somewhat surprisingly asserted the value of the Apocalypse, 
and assigned to it the earlier date. Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Hort accepted this peculiarity of their opponents’ scheme, refuted 
the conclusions sought to be drawn from it, and remained in 
possession of the field with a reasonable explanation of the 
marked difference in style between the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel. There must have been something of the joy 
of battle in this. The new position gained was of high strate- 
gical importance ; and how powerfully it could be defended is 
shewn by Dr. Hort’s arguments now published. But I have 
long felt, and I cannot get away from the feeling, that the 
adoption of the earlier date was primarily a result of apologetic 
controversy ; and the question perpetually recurs whether we can 
properly acquiesce in the sacrifice of early tradition which it 
involves. The battle-smoke of the old controversy has passed 
away: both in Germany and here the outlook is clearer. 
Dr Harnack, for example, who has been carefully correcting 
several aberrations from tradition which were popular among 
his countrymen, has declared for the traditional date of the 
Apocalypse ; and our own scholars have been recognizing more 
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fully the great difficulties of the whole Johannine problem. 
Dr Swete is undoubtedly right in seeking to separate as far as 
possible the critical discussion of the authorship and date of 
the Apocalypse from the question of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The second remark which I will venture to offer is of another 
kind. It arises out of the study of the first three chapters under 
Dr Hort’s guidance. It is right to remember that difference 
of style may be partly accounted for by difference of subject, and 
there can hardly be a greater contrast in Christian literature than 
the contrast between a Gospel and an Apocalypse. These three 
chapters, however, include the least apocalyptic portion of the 
Apocalypse—the messages to the seven churches: and the 
language of these messages is, in spite of a few striking parallels, 
equally remote from the language of the Christ of the Synoptic 
Gospels and from the language of the Fourth Evangelist. Lofty 
and profound indeed it is; vigorous, searching, authoritative ; 
but yet cast in quite another mould. Obscure, but not from 
Hebraism; subtly allusive and allegorical, but drawing its 
metaphors from a wider area than the Old Testament or the 
book of nature or of common human life. The white stone 
with the new name—to give one example only—must find its 
elucidation, it would seem, in some Greek custom of religion, 
not in any Jewish practice or metaphor. The writer of the 

: Fourth Gospel has a very definite conception of how the Lord 
spoke on earth: it is difficult to think that the same writer 
at any period should have represented Him as speaking after 
the manner—the quite distinct and sustained manner—in which 
He speaks in the Apocalypse. The earlier date does not help us 
out of this difficulty, 

Nor, I think, does it help us to account for difference of 
style, so far as that is a question of grammatical construction. 
If it could be maintained that the style of the Apocalypse 
was due to want of acquaintance with a foreign language, then 
twenty or thirty years of residence among Greeks might account 
for a vast change. But the chief faults in style of the Greek 
of the Apocalypse do not appear to me to be faults of the 
writer individually so much as faults of the language itself in 

its decay. The instrument, and not the workman, must take the 
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main share of blame. It is not that the writer is ignorant of 
Greek—his vocabulary, on the contrary, is abundant—but that 
the type of Greek with which he is familiar has lost the precision 
of the older tongue. Fairly correct and precise Greek could 
indeed still be written: happily St Paul could write it. Why 
the apocalyptist could not we do not know. The Greek in 
which he expressed himself was more like the Greek of the 
Egyptian papyri and of inscriptions found in various parts of the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

We have already noted an example of one fault in his style— 
its curious ambiguity ; but I do not think this can be accounted 
a fault arising from unfamiliarity with the language: he writes 
easily, but without precision. A yet more obvious fault is his 
frequent neglect of what we regard as primary rules of grammar. 
Why does he often prefer to use the nominative in apposition to 
an oblique case which has immediately preceded, and sometimes 
even after a preposition? This is not ignorance in the ordinary 
sense : it is familiarity with a relaxed standard of speech, such as 
we find often enough in the professional letter-writers who indited 
the petitions and private correspondence of the peasants of the 
Fayim. If this be so—and I would rather put it forward as 
a suggestion than assert it as a fact—then we are dealing with 
a writer who is quite familiar with one way of writing Greek, and 
would not be likely, say between his sixtieth and eightieth years, 
to acquire the power of writing it in a wholly different way. For 
there is a profound chasm between this manner of writing and 
that of the Fourth Evangelist, whose style is simple, and generally 
correct according to the literary standard of the day, specially 
notable for its linking of sentence to sentence with a mere copula, 
as a Jew might write who had learned Greek well, but preferred 
the less elaborate constructions of his native speech. 

Since writing these sentences I have seen to my satisfaction 
that Dr J. H. Moulton, who has a far more extensive acquaintance 
than I can claim with the diction of the papyri, corroborates my 
general impression. These words of his are quoted in a footnote 
by Dr Swete: 


Apart from places where he [the writer of the Apocalypse] may be 
definitely translating from a Semitic document, there is no reason to 
believe that his grammar would have been materially different had he 
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been a native of Oxyrhynchus, assuming the extent of Greek education 
the same. 

Dr Swete, it is true, utters a warning against prematurely con- 
cluding that what are commonly called ‘ Hebraisms’ are not to 
be allowed as an element in the apocalyptist’s style; but that 
is not the use which I wish to make of the parallel. What I am 
suggesting is that the faulty style is not due to a foreigner’s 
imperfect acquaintance with Greek, but is, on the contrary, the 
result of his perfect familiarity with Greek of a debased type. 
I have indicated what seems to me the importance of the 
suggestion, if it can be justified ; and I have hazarded it in the 
hope of stimulating further enquiry. 

We may say, with little fear of contradiction, that no piece 
of literature in the world has gained so greatly by translation 
as the Book of the Revelation. Where can we find language 
so peculiarly fitted to the thoughts which it interprets, so 
rhythmical, so sublime, as (to give two examples from our 
unrivalled English version) in the description of the fall of 
Babylon and the judgement of quick and dead before the great 
white Throne? Yet no book of the New Testament is so pain- 
fully ungrammatical, so cramped and distorted in its original 
Greek. Generations of patient scribes sought to mend its most 
distressing breaches of grammar and syntax, and to make it more 
tolerable to educated ears while faithfully endeavouring to retain 
the true sense. Textual criticism has no less patiently laboured 
to undo their work, and to reproduce the irregularities of the 
writer’s diction. It has been a necessary and a fruitful task: for 
at all cost of form we must seek to recover the exact original 
in order to probe to its depth the message of the book. But 
a kind providence allowed this inspiring prophecy to be rendered 
into the English tongue before it had been thus stripped bare 
again, and at a moment when our language was ready for its 
noblest effort. Probably no other language has shewn such 
a capacity for rendering Hebrew narrative and poetry as ours. 
Before the Semitic syntax Greek broke down sadly, as may be 
seen in the Greek version of the Old Testament, which is often 
grotesque where the English is majestic. The Apocalypse is 
Hebrew at heart, and full of phrases borrowed from the Hebrew 
prophets: the Greek which its writer employed was far more 
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debased from the literary standard than the Greek of the 
Septuagint: the underlying Semitic phraseology is better 
matched by its English equivalents ; the ugliness of a decaying 
speech gives place to the beauty of a vigorous language making 
its first conquests in the domain of literature; and so the trans- 
lation rises to a height loftier by far than the original. 

This book, which has fascinated and perplexed so many 
generations of English readers, has at last received adequate 
treatment. We have a commentary and a fragment of a com- 
mentary which alike commend themselves as critical, devout, and 
wholly sane. The solutions which have in the past been offered 
of its unique problems have often been so contradictory or so 
whimsical that intelligent persons have abandoned all hope of 
gaining anything from its study. Yet all the while its picture- 
language has been the joy of the poor and simple, and the most 
cultivated have perhaps best learned its power when they have 
heard it read to a great congregation, and have shared the 
common inspiration of the moment. To many these com- 
mentaries will bring a surprise of new confidence. They may 
not care very greatly whether the John who wrote this book 
is also the writer of the Fourth Gospel. They will care to know 
that the book brought a living message from a Christian prophet 
to men who sorely needed it—a promise of supernatural aid 
in their overwhelming difficulties, an assurance of certain victory 
for the cause to which they had devoted themselves with a 
passion which we can hardly understand, a warning to some 
among them in whom that passion had cooled, a vision to all 
and for all time of an immediate Presence dominating and to 
dominate the whole of human history. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. I. 


A CHURCH Historian may perhaps venture to think that 
something of the difficulties which repel so many students from 
the subject of textual criticism is due to the habit of treating 
it too much as a matter of the criticism and classification of 
documents, and too little as a branch of living history. After 
all, the New Testament was the possession of the Christian 
Society, and it is the experiences of the New Testament at 
the hands of Christian scribes and Christian scholars that form 
the subject-matter of our enquiry. Something, it seems, ought 
to be feasible in the way of approaching the textual criticism 
of the New Testament from a novel point of view, and of 
explaining its elements—‘ making the salient things really 
salient’—just by looking at it as a branch of Church history. 
In lieu, then, of the time-honoured division under the three heads 
of Manuscripts, Versions, Fathers—though I hope we shall have 
learned something about all three before we have done—we will 
rather note what are the aspects and events in the developement 
of the Christian Society which bear upon the preservation, the 
reproduction, the translation, the corruption and restoration, of 
the text of the Christian sacred books. And for the purposes 
of our enquiry the appropriate arrangement dictates itself; the 
divisions into which these lectures fall must be chronological. We 
shall not begin by isolating the MSS from the Versions, or the 
Versions from the Fathers, but we shall try to follow the fortunes 
of the New Testament through the successive generations of the 
earlier Christian centuries. 


GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF A CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


If, then, we are to treat the textual criticism of the New 
Testament historically, it will be necessary to base the enquiry 
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on some general foundation of the conditions and circumstances 
under which the New Testament Canon came into being. In the 
present article we will go back to the beginnings of Church 
History, before ever there was a New Testament at all. It 
is sometimes said, and an important truth lies concealed under 
the phrase, that the Church existed before the Bible. But a 
Christian of the earliest days, if you had used such words to him, 
would have stared at you in undisguised amazement. He 
would have explained to you that in the Law and the Prophets 
and the Psalms the Christian possessed all the Scriptures he 
could want, for they all spoke of Christ. These were ‘ Holy 
Scriptures that could make a man wise unto salvation through 
the faith that is in Jesus Christ’! Out of these, both before and 
after His Passion, the Lord had built up the faith of the 
disciples in Himself: ‘that all the things written about Him 
in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms had to 
be fulfilled’ had been the theme, He reminded them, of the 
words He had spoken to them while they were together? : ‘ be- 
ginning from Moses, through all the Prophets He interpreted to 
them’ the Messianic meaning of all the Scriptures, and shewed 
how the Passion of the Christ was the condition precedent of 
His glory.2 On the same Scriptures He had based His appeal to 
his Jewish hearers: ‘Ye search the Scriptures ... but it is they 
that testify to Me.’* It was natural, then, that the apostolic 
preaching, while it plants one foot on the fact of the Resur- 
rection, of which the Apostles were the ‘witnesses’, rests the 
other on the Scriptures in which the Passion and Resurrection 
and Pentecostal outpouring are foretold: ‘all the prophets that 
have spoken from Samuel onwards have announced these days .’® 
Nor did the method of St Paul differ from that of the elder 
apostles. To the Jews of Pisidian Antioch he asserts that in the 
trial of Jesus the rulers and people of Jerusalem had fulfilled the 
prophecies which every sabbath day rang in their ears.® At 
Thessalonica ‘according to his practice’ he visited the synagogue, 
and for three sabbath days discussed and explained the Scriptures, 
citing proofs for Messiah’s Passion and Resurrection, and working 
up to the conclusion that in Jesus all Messianic conditions were 


1 2 Tim. iii 15, 2 Lk, xxiv 44. 3 Lk, xxiv 26, 27. 
* Jo. v 39. 5 Acts iii 24. ® Acts xiii 27. 
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fulfilled. And the historian can find no higher praise for the 
apostle’s hearers at Beroea than that they looked up the Scrip- 
tures for themselves, to verify ‘ whether these things were so’.? 

The Old Testament Scriptures were the one common ground 
of Jew and Christian, and the controversy with Judaism con- 
tinued naturally to be carried on over their interpretation. The 
various specimens of this branch of Christian propaganda which 
have come down to us in literary documents * are concerned, 
therefore, with the true meaning of the prophecies, and with 
the argument whether the events of the life of Jesus or the 
respective fortunes of Jews and Christians correspond with the 
conditions indicated in the Old Testament. And as long as the 
main conflict of the nascent community was with Judaism, there 
was no need to look further: the Old Testament Scriptures were 
all that the Church needed. 

But the labours of St Paul and his fellow missionaries had 
very early carried the proclamation of the Gospel beyond the 
limits of Palestine, and though everywhere it was in the 
synagogue and to the Jews of the Dispersion that the message 


was first given, yet their rejection of it soon led the preachers 
to look to a wider horizon : ‘Since ye judge yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, see, we turn to the Gentiles.’* It can hardly have 
been much more than a generation after Pentecost before the 
vast field of labour thus opened up had begun to dwarf the 
‘Church’s mission among the Jews as a very minor portion of her 
task. By the days of the Neronian persecution, in A.D. 64, she 


1 Acts xvii 2, 3. 2 Acts xvii 11. 

> Curiously enough the Dialogue became very early, and long remained, the 
characteristic form in which the anti-Jewish literature of the Church clothed 
itself: witness the (lost) Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus; the Dialogue of Justin 
Martyr with Trypho; the Dialogus Christians cum Iudaeo de Trinstate, by Hieronymus 
Graecus; the Dialogue of Gregentius of Taphar with the Jew Herbanus; the 
Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, published by Mr. Conybeare ; the Dialogue of the 
Jews Papiscus and Philo with a certain monk, published by McGiffert ; or the Latin 
Altercations, of Simon and Theophilus edited by Bratke, and of the Church and 
the Synagogue in the appendix to St Augustine. I cannot help thinking that this 
constant literary tradition had a direct historical origin from the days when such 
dialogues were being customarily held, in synagogues and elsewhere, between the 
adherents of the new movement and its opponents : cf. Acts ix 22 («vpBiBatow), xviii 
4 ... te, xix 8 (Siadreyipevos nai xix g (Siareyspevos tv 
Ti Tupdvvov). 

* Acts xiii 46. 
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was girding herself to the conversion, not of a single nation, but 
of an empire and a world to the Faith. And to the heathen any 
primary appeal to the Scriptures of the Jewish people would 
have been ineffective and out of place. 

And in turn as the Christian community itself increased in 
numbers, and attracted new adherents from fresh strata in society 
and from different nationalities, the complexity of the problems 
which faced its daily life removed it ever further and further from 
the limited sphere within which the Scriptures written for a 
single race could remain the exclusive and authoritative standard. 

Thus both in its internal and in its external relations—whether 
in view of its missionary enterprise to the heathen world, or 
of its own developement as a body recruited more and more 
largely from non-Jewish sources—the Church could not rest 
content with its original attitude towards the Jewish Scriptures. 
The new wine must burst the old bottles. 

But this great revolution was not accomplished in a moment. 
The Christians struggled bravely to continue under the old 
conditions. Even in the second half of the second century 
Melito of Sardis and Irenaeus of Lyons were still issuing for 
the Christian public works of dogmatic instruction based entirely 
on the Old Testament. The Zclogae of Melito consisted of 
select passages from the Jewish canonical books ‘ concerning our 
Saviour and the whole of our faith’!; the work of Irenaeus, 
newly recovered in an Armenian version, is a book of elementary 
catechesis, giving a Christian interpretation to the Old Testament 
prophecies? Two considerations made it possible to prolong this 
exclusive or at any rate predominant employment of the Jewish 
Scriptures. In the first place, the argument from the fulfilment of 
prophecy—the correspondence of fact between the life of Christ 
and of the Christian Society with predictions written down long 
before—could be made effective, either as in Justin Martyr’s first 
Apology,’ for the controversy with intelligent pagans, or, as in 
Cyprian’s book of Testimonies, for the confirmation of converts in 
the faith. In the second place (and this is much more im- 
portant), the allegorical method of exposition lay ready to hand 
as an obvious instrument of extending the application of the 
ancient Scriptures to modern needs. 


1 Eus. H. E. iv 26. 2 Ib, v 26, 3 Apol, i 31-53, 61. 
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' It was in Alexandria and at the hands of Philo, an elder 
contemporary of our Lord and the apostles, that the allegorical 
method attained its full developement. Himself a Hellenized 
Jew, and keenly desirous to commend to Hellenic culture the 
Jewish religion and the Jewish Scriptures, Philo would have 
found alike the anthropomorphism and the legal and ceremonial 
detail of the Mosaic books an insuperable bar to the success 
of his propaganda among his Greek neighbours, if he had not 
been able, by a wealth of imagery and allegory, to represent 
the material sense of the letter as only the covering which 
concealed from any but a seeing eye a deeper spiritual meaning. 
By far the greater portion of his writings consists of an elaborate 
allegorical exegesis of sections of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus. His direct influence both on the Christian School of 
Alexandria and on some of the later Fathers, such as Ambrose, 
was very great; it is at least possible that the writers of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel owed something 
to him: but it must not be supposed that an allegorizing exegesis 
of the Old Testament is confined to his direct imitators alone. 
St Paul himself, and in his earlier epistles, finds not only ‘types’ 
(riot, rumixds) but ‘allegories’ in the histories 
of the Pentateuch!: when he wrote of the precept, ‘Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn, ‘Does God care 
for oxen, or is it of course on our account that He says it?’*— 
und again, that the Rock of which the fathers drank in the 
wilderness was the Christ 9—he was allegorizing the Old Testa- 
nent every bit as much, though he did not do it so systematically, 
as Philo. We have seen what binding authority a Messianic 
interpretation of the Old Testament had for Christians; and 
though the allegorical and the Messianic interpretations are by 
no means the same thing, the passages just quoted will shew 
how easily they might slide into one another. As a matter of 
fact we find Theodore of Mopsuestia, the great opponent of 
the allegorizers, restricting, and indeed reducing to a minimum, 
the directly Messianic application of prophecy.* 

Thus there was every inducement, in tradition and in circum- 


1 1 Cor, x 6, 11: Gal. iv 24. 2 1 Cor. ix 9. 3 1 Cor. x 4. 

‘ For instance, the school of Theodore admitted only the four Psalms ii, viii, 
xliv[xlv], cix{ex], as properly Messianic. 
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‘stances, for the first generations of Christians to apply the Old 
Testament, as long and as far as they could, to contemporary 
and Christian purposes. The very early epistle known under 
the name of Barnabas represents, to a degree never equalled in 
patristic literature, the system of the more reckless allegorizers. 
Not only is the whole of Christian ethics and Christian theology 
to be found in the Law, but there was never really any other 
than the Christian meaning in it at all. It was pure misunder- 
standing on the part of carnally minded Jews if they thought 
that a literal circumcision and a literal Sabbath rest were ordained 
by Moses, rather than the rest from evil doing and the circum- 
cision of the heart ; while the supposed prohibition of particular 
animals for food was in fact the prohibition of the vices which 
those animals symbolized. This, however, was an extreme view : 
it was not necessary to deny the superficial and temporary 
meaning of the letter of the Scriptures in order to hold the 
superior validity of the underlying and remoter application: 
and indeed the pressure of the contfoversy with Gnosticism, 
and especially with Marcion, soon forced the Church to re-assert 
the truth and reality, within their own sphere, of the records 
of the Old Testament dispensation. Barnabas was more readily 
followed when he noted, for instance, that the 318 followers of 
Abraham—in Greek numerals TIH’—signified in mystery the 
Incarnation and Passion of the Saviour, for IH are the first 
letters of "Incots, and T is itself in form a cross. In the same 
spirit it was possible to discover not only the life of the Lord 
but the life of the Church revealed, for those who looked long 
enough and deep enough, in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Justin Martyr and Tertullian see the twelve apostles in the 
bells on the High Priest’s robe and the jewels on his breast!: 
Clement of Rome finds Christian bishops and deacons in the 
pages of Isaiah.” 

It is very necessary to emphasize this continuance, in Christian 
circles, of the supreme and unique value, as a written standard, 
of the Jewish Scriptures. And yet it would of course be untrue 
to fact to conclude that Christians had no authority to depend 
on of a more direct and immediate nature; for in truth they 

1 Justin Dial. xlii: Tert. adv. Marcionem iv 13. 
3 Clem. ad Cor. xlii (Is. 1x 17). 
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possessed such authority from the first in a twofold form, in 
the tradition of the words of the Lord and in the persons of 
His living representatives. These authorities were not in any 
sense inferior to the Scriptures—the Adyia Kupiaxd were neces- 
sarily final—but they were on a different plane: there could 
be no definite comparison or commensuration of the new 
authorities and the old, as long as the one was only written 
while the others were only oral. St Paul reminds his Ephesian 
converts of the appeal he had made to them in his teaching that 
they should keep before them the words of the Lord Jesus!: 
and the words that he proceeds to quote are found in no written 
Gospel. Nor in his letters to his converts does he shew any 
consciousness that there attached to his written message a greater 
authority than to his oral teaching ; rather, the order in which 
he speaks of ‘a revelation, a word, a letter’, or again, ‘my words 
and my letters,’* suggests if anything the contrary conclusion. 
His letters were in fact the substitute, imperfect but inevitable, 
for his presence. It is only our habitual use of the word ‘epistle’ 
which tends to obscure to us this truth ; for ‘ epistle’ has acquired 
something of a more formal character, and carries with it the 
reflection of the ecumenical authority implied by admission into 
the Canon. At the time of writing none of the epistles, except 
perhaps those addressed to Rome and Ephesus, had or were 
intended to have any validity apart from the immediate circle 
of their recipients, 

Thus if the unique position of the Old Testament was from 
the very beginning unconsciously undermined in the Christian 
community, it was being undermined in a way which did not 
in the least suggest a collection of Christian Scriptures or New 
Testament. What the earliest evidence shews us—the evidence 
in fact contained in the writings which formed later on the New 
Testament of the Church—is, on the one hand, the appeal to 
the written Scriptures that were common to Jew and Christian, 
and, on the other hand, side by side with that another appeal to 
a body of tradition peculiar to the Christian Society, based on 
the teaching of the Lord, reinforced and completed by those 
who had received His commission and His promise to that end ; 
and this tradition as orally conveyed assumed a definite and 

1 Acts xx 35. 2 a Thess. ii 2; ii 15. 
C2 
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coherent, if still ductile, form, long before there was any idea 
on the part of the preacher of embodying it, or on the part 
of the disciple of looking for it, in written documents. 

Two terms, or families of terms, are employed by St Paul 
to denote this body of Christian truth. Sometimes we find 
the term which remained fixed in later usage for the preliminary 
stage of instruction given to the postulant for Christian baptism : 
the ‘catechumen’ is one who is being taught the ‘Word’ (‘let 
him that is being catechized in the Word share all his goods 
with his catechizer’!) or ‘ the words’ (‘that thou mayest recog- 
nize the sure basis of the words in which thou wast catechized ’*). 
But more frequently he speaks of the mapddocts or mapaddcets : 
to thé conception of mapadiddvar or maparldecOa: on the part of 
the apostle answers a corresponding tapadayBdvew on the part 
of his disciples. ‘Hold fast the traditions which I have taught 
you.’* ‘TIT congratulate you on your accurate memory: you 
keep the traditions in the shape in which I gave them you.’* 
And with the same expression, but with a forcible metaphor 
added, ‘ you have heartily obeyed that doctrine into the mould 
of which you were cast.’> These rapaddceis are like the valuables 
which a man who had to make a journey, and had no banking 
account, deposited with his dearest and surest friend : ‘O Timothy, 
keep the deposit safe.’® But this deposit, unlike others, is one 
which never has to be handed back but always to be handed on.’ 
‘I gave over to you at the beginning what I in my turn had 
received’*: ‘I received from the Lord what I have already 
handed on to you’®: ‘that which thou hast heard from me, 
guaranteed by many witnesses, do thou commit to such trust- 
worthy men as will be competent in turn to teach others.’ 

What then can we learn from the New Testament as to the 
content of these ‘traditions’? It does not seem going beyond 
the evidence if we answer that it was twofold. That it was, on 
the one hand, a simple catena of the actual words, and (so far 
as was necessary to interpret the words) of the accompanying 


1 Gal. vi 6. 2 Lk. i4. 3 2 Thess. ii 15. 1 Cor. xi 2. 
® Rom. vi 17. 6 1 Tim. vi 20. 
7 And so perhaps the thought in Jude 3, ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
represents another and rather later stage than St. Paul. 
® I Cor. xv 3. ® 1 Cor. xi 23. 10 2 Tim. ii 2. 
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actions, of the Lord, seems to be implied by the 7 is. of 
the Institution of the Eucharist in 1 Corinthians xi’: and so 
St Luke’s prologue speaks of Gospel narratives drawn up ‘on the 
lines in which the story was given to us by those who were the 
original eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word’.* That with 
the great facts of the Gospel history was interwoven something 
of a dogmatic interpretation of them on the part of the Apostle 
—in other words, something of the nature of a Creed—and 
something also of a Messianic application of the Old Testament, 
follows from the wapddocis of the Passion and Resurrection in 
1 Corinthians xv, ‘that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He was raised on 
the third day according to the Scriptures, &c.*: and so the 
Apostle bids Timothy bear in mind the twin characteristics of 
his teaching, ‘Jesus Christ raised from the dead, Jesus Christ 
of the seed of David, according to my Gospel.’ ¢ 

As early therefore as the first Christian generation we see 
emerge, side by side with the written authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, the equal authority of the Lord's Words and the Apostolic 
Traditions. Let us illustrate this by seeing how in the phraseology 
of the second century the two Dispensations and their repre- 
sentatives are brought into practical, but still at first quite 
irregular, parallelism. Atthe beginning of the century Ignatius 
of Antioch writes to the Philadelphians that he takes refuge 
‘in the Gospel as the Flesh of Jesus, and in the Apostles as 
the council-board of the Church, and the Prophets too we love’,® 
or again in the same letter that ‘there is one Door, through 
which enter in Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the Prophets 
and the Apostles and the Church ’®: while to the Smyrnaeans he 
speaks of those who were not persuaded by ‘ the Prophecies nor 
by the Law of Moses nor even now by the Gospel nor by our 
individual sufferings ’,’ and bids them ‘take heed to the Prophets, 
but more particularly to the Gospel’.® With the writers of 


1 1 Cor. xi 23-25. 2 Lkit, 2. 3 1 Cor. xv 3-7. 

4 2 Tim. ii 8. 5 Ign. ad Philad. 5. 6 Jb. 9. 

7 ad Smyrn. 5. 

8 Jb. 7. Note particularly the singular evayyéAcov, as in all the earliest refer- 
ences: the Gospel of good news is one, even if it reaches us through several 
channels. The plural is a sign of later date, as in the so-called Epistle to Diogne- 
tus (xi 6), ‘Then the awe of the Law is hymned, and the grace of the Prophets is 
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the middle of the century the parallel takes more conventional 
shape: in the letter known as 2 Clement we have ‘the Books 
[i.e. the Old Testament] and the Apostles’!: in Justin’s Dialogue 
with Trypho ‘the voice of God spoken to us by the Apostles 
of the Christ and proclaimed to us by the Prophets’*; and in 
Hegesippus ‘the Law and the Prophets and the Lord’.* And 
just as the embodiments of the two Dispensations are thus 
paralleled, so too are the Dispensations themselves. As there 
was a Law and a Covenant for Israel of old, there is now a new 
Law and a new Covenant‘: but while the Old Covenant is pre- 
served in writing—St Paul speaks of its being read aloud,° and 
Melito of Sardis makes definite mention of the ‘ Books of the 
Old Covenant’*—the New Law and New Covenant is spiritual 
and is not originally conceived of as a series of documents. 
The Cup of the Eucharist, in St Paul's ‘tradition’ of the 
Institution, is ‘the New Covenant in the blood of Christ’’: the 
Apostle himself is a minister or deacon of a New Covenant.® 
In Barnabas we find ‘the New Law of our Lord Jesus Christ’,® 
in Justin ‘the New Law and the New Covenant’,’® in Irenaeus 


‘the New Covenant and life-giving Law.’ And both the lines 
of parallelism we have been following out are combined in 
Clement of Alexandria: ‘the Rule of the Church is the concord 
and harmony of Law and Prophets with the Covenant entrusted 
to our keeping when the Lord was present with us.’ ™* 


recognized, and the faith of the Gospels is stablished, and the tradition of the 
Apostles is guarded, and the grace of the Church bounds for joy.” 

Even when 7a evayyéAa had come into common employment of the four written 
Gospels, the older usage perpetuated itself in two directions: (1) each individual 
Gospel was not the Gospel of, or by, Matthew or Mark, but the one only Gospel 
according to, in the shape given to it by, Matthew or Mark, 10 ebayyéAiov 7d xara 
Ma6@aiov: (2) the Gospel section in the Liturgy is still ‘the Holy Gospel’ as 
written in such and such a chapter of such and such an Evangelist. 

1 2 Clem. 14. 2 Justin Dial. 119. 3 ap. Eus. H. E. iv 22. 

4 The word %:a0h«en, which is now stereotyped in Latin and English as 
‘ Testamentum’ and ‘Testament’, in the LXX and for the most part in N. T. and early 
Christian writers meant ‘Covenant’: though of course the Greek word does 
properly mean not ‘Covenant,’ which should be cvvéj«n, but ‘Testament’ in 
the sense of a will, and this sense is found—side by side with the other—both in 
Philo and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. ix 16, 17: Philo de mutatione 
nominum 51 [ed. Cohn & Wendland, ii p. 166 1. 4]). 

5 2 Cor. iii 14. * ap. Eus. H. E. iv 26. 7 y Cor. xi 25. 

® 2 Cor. iii 6. ® Barnabas 2. ” 10 Justin Dial, 12, 

#) Tren, IV xxxiv 4. 33 Clem. Strom. vi 15 § 125. 
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It is clear, then, that the Church, at a very early stage of her 
history, definitely and consciously placed the New Covenant 
and its representatives on at least a level with the Scriptures 
of the Older Covenant and their authors ; but it is equally clear 
that this did not necessarily mean in any sense or to any degree 
a parallelism of two collections of books. There were, in fact, 
at first no Christian books to collect, and those which ultimately 
made up the Canon of the New Testament were only being gradu- 
ally written during a period of two generations. As long as the 
expectation of an immediate Return of the Lord was as vivid 
and overmastering as we see it in the earlier epistles of St Paul, 
there was no object in writing for any but an immediate and 
temporary purpose, still less in collecting what other people 
had written. Even apart from that special cause, it was the 
task of preaching which had been laid on the Apostles, and not 
the task of writing: their enthusiasm, as Eusebius? and St Chry- 
sostom ? put it almost in the same words, was not for rd Aoyoypadgeiv. 
Or again, if we look at things not from the standpoint of the 
Apostles but from that of their immediate disciples, oral or 
unwritten tradition has a special attractiveness of its own. It 
is something which a tiny society separated from the world can 
guard as a sacred trust more jealously than the books which may 
by accident fall into the hands of the profane; it is something 
too which brings one indefinably nearer to those with whom it 
deals than do the books which, as it were, interpose a third per- 
sonality between the reader and the subject. Of this preference 
for the unwritten over written tradition Papias has become 
through Eusebius the classical interpreter*: he had made it, he 
tells us, his special object to collect the sayings of the elders, 
because he conceived he would get less benefit out of books than 
from the living and abiding voice. 

But the number of steps in the ladder which connected the 
Church of the second century with the lifetime of her Master 
was multiplying, and each step was less firmly fixed than the 
one which preceded it. Even at the time when Papias began 
to collect the traditions which he afterwards—and apparently 
long afterwards—set down in writing, two only of the Lord’s 


} Eus. H. E. iii 24. 2 Chrys. in Act, Ap., praef, 
ap. Eus. H. iii 39. 
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personal disciples, so far as we learn from him, survived, and 
it is not certain that he had come into personal contact with 
either of them!: and even Aristion and the presbyter John may 
probably have been long dead when Papias published—some- 
where before the middle of the second century—the Expositions 
of Dominical Oracles, Aoylwv Kvupraxév eényjoes. As the second 
century after Christ waned, the only obvious chain of oral tradition 
remaining was that which bound the Church of Gaul through 
Irenaeus to Polycarp, and through Polycarp to John of Ephesus: 
but invaluable as this chain is for the purposes of the historian, 
it needed not one chain only, but the combined strength of 
many, to ensure the security of Apostolic tradition. Where the 
personal equation may be so disturbing, it is only the consensus 
of independent lines of witness which can have full validity. 
This truth might not have been borne in so early to the minds 
of churchmen of that age, if it had not been for the pressure 
of the Gnostic movement. Whether without or within the 
Church, in the person of Clement of Alexandria as well as of 
Basilides or Valentinus, the Gnostic claimed to be the depository 
of a further and higher developement of Christianity than was 
open to the ordinary Christian; and the authoritative nature 
of the truths he represented was guaranteed by the secret 
channels of tradition which, as he claimed, connected him with 
the Apostles. What follows is taken wholly from Clement ; 
and it may be judged how much further, in the case of the 
Gnostics proper, the Gnostic attitude departed in this respect 
from catholic churchmanship. Christ, then, revealed His mysteries 
only to a few?: the Apostles—James, Peter, John, and the rest— 
were the first Gnostics,* and they in turn handed on the tradition 
orally to some few*; and so by a sort of apostolic succession, 
‘son succeeding father, but few are the sons like to their fathers’, 


1 The words of Papias are: ‘If any one came who had been a follower of the 
elders, I used to sift the sayings of the elders: what Andrew or Peter had said, 
or Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s 
personal disciples ; and what Aristion and the elder John were saying.’ Eusebius 
indeed understood Papias to mean that he had himself been a hearer of John and 
Aristion; but the words appear to mean just the contrary, and Eusebius seems 
conscious that his interpretation is not the obvious one, for he goes on with 
the particle yoo, ‘at any rate he names them often and gives traditions of theirs 
in his books,’ 

2 Clem, Al. Strom. i 13, + Ib, vi 68. * 1b. vi 7, 61. 
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through God’s Providence there survived even to Clement’s time 
men qualified to ‘deposit in congenial soil the fertile seeds of the 
true Apostolic tradition’. 

It was over against these perversions of the use of oral 
tradition and of the appeal to the Apostles, as they were used to 
recommend the various forms of heretical Gnosis, that churchmen 
were thrown back upon their own existing belief and practice, and 
forced to cross-question them, to define them, to correlate them : 
and so came the assertion of the claim to possess in the Creed 
the one and only universally received summary of Apostolic doc- 
trine, in the Episcopate the one and only authoritative succession 
of teachers from the Apostles, and in the Canon of the New 
Testament the one and only public collection of genuine Apo- 
 stolic writings. But the Creed was not invented to counter- 
act Docetism—or the Episcopate to outshine the succession of 
true ‘ gnostics’—or the New Testament to rival the apocryphal 
traditions of the heretics : they were there already to hand. The 
books which constitute the Christian Scriptures had been, with 
one or two insignificant exceptions, composed before the end of 
the first century ; and during the first three quarters of the second 
century an instinctive and at first no doubt unconscious process 
had been gradually collecting, sifting, canonizing them, until the 
Church possessed a New Testament almost without being aware 
of it. As the bulb germinates beneath the ground, striking root 
slowly and deeply into the earth, and only then emerges above 
the surface and shoots up suddenly into foliage and flower, so the 
real and effective canonization of the Apostolic writings had been 
silently wrought in the inner chambers of the life of the Christian 
Society, before history can lay her finger upon any open proofs. 
But when once the evidence comes, it comes, in the last quarter 
of the second century, abundantly and with a rush. 

There remain, however, two points of view from which we can 
watch indications of this gradual process, and anticipate to some 
extent its culmination. 

1. Perhaps it had been first by means of the liturgical worship 
of the Church that the equation of the written documents of the 
two Dispensations became a familiar idea to the Christians of 
the second century. We know from numerous allusions in the 

1 Clem. Al. Strom, i 11. 
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New Testament that the services of the Synagogue included the 
reading of passages from both the Law and the Prophets. Moses 
was ‘read aloud in the synagogues every sabbath day’?!: ‘every 
sabbath day the words of the Prophets are read aloud ’’*: it was 
‘after the reading of the Law and the Prophets’ * in the synagogue 
of Pisidian Antioch that St Paul was asked to speak a word of 
exhortation to the people. Christian worship was a continuation 
of Synagogue worship—of course with the ‘ Breaking of the 
Bread ’ for its differentia,and with the substitution of Sunday for 
the Sabbath—and therefore in Christian worship too the reading 
of the Old Testament Scriptures had its place: St Paul, in his 
injunctions to Timothy,‘ sets the duty of public reading, avdyvwors, 
before even those of preaching and teaching. But in the Christian 
meetings, at any rate, other things might be read besides the Old 
Testament Scriptures. When the Apostle wrote to his converts, his 
letter was not sent round, like the literature of a circulating book- 
club, with an injunction to each Christian to pass it on, when he 
had done with it, to some one else: it was addressed to the 
Church, and it was doubtless read aloud at the Church’s Sunday 
service. And in proportion as the letter was highly prized, would 
follow the desire both to hear the reading of it repeated and also 
to send copies of it to other neighbouring communities that they 
too might profit by it. So St Paul himself bids the Colossians 
arrange with the Laodicenes an exchange for this purpose of his 
letter to Colossae and his letter to Laodicea *: and so Dionysius of 
Corinth, about 170 A.D., tells Soter of Rome that the letter sent by 
Clement from Rome to Corinth two generations earlier continued 
to be read in his Church every Sunday.® The public reading of the 
written ‘traditions’ of the Lord’s Words—it must be remembered 
that some Christians at least would be unable to read them for 
themselves—was doubtless even more universal: in the Roman 
Church, at any rate, by the time of Justin Martyr, we learn that 
at the commencement of the weekly worship as much was read as 


Acts xv 21, ef.2 Cor.iii1g. Acts xiii 27, cf. Lk.iv 16,17. Acts xiii 15. 

* 3 Tim. iv 13. 5 Col. iv 16. 

* ap. Eus. H.£. iv 23. Compare Tertullian praescr. 36 ‘percurre ecclesias 
apostolicas...apud quas ipsae authenticae litterae eorum recitantur, sonantes 
vocem et repraesentantes faciem uniuscuiusque’: and Jerome wir. illustr. 17 
‘Polycarpus . . . scripsit ad Philippenses valde utilem epistulam quae usque hodie 
in Asiae conventu legitur’. ' 


q 
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time permitted of ‘ the memoirs of the Apostles and the writings 
of the Prophets’.? 

2. Not less instructive is it for our purpose to note the. formulae 
with which the Apostolic writings are referred to in the Christian 
literature of the post-apostolic age. Whereas at first the Lord’s 
Words are introduced with the past tense, as matter of history— 
‘the Lord commanded’ ‘the Lord said’ ‘the Lord said in His 
teaching ’—,? with the progress of time the present tense replaces 
the past, and instead of efmev or éxéAevoev we find Adye or gyal 
for the documents containing the Lord’s Words have themselves 
become an authority, and Scripture is always present with us. 
Quite similarly the verb yéypamra: and the noun ypagy ypadal are 
at the outset strictly reserved forthe Old Testament. In the New 
Testament writings the solitary exception to this rule is the 
passage in 2 Peter,* where the epistles of ‘our beloved brother 
Paul’ are compared to ‘the rest of the Scriptures’, rds Aovwas 
ypapds ; and though even this is not quite the same thing as calling 
the epistles themselves ‘ Scriptures’, still the phrase is so unusual 
as to suggest the later origin of the document which contains it. 
In the sub-apostolic writers there are indeed several instances in 
which apocryphal writings are cited as Scripture’—in other words, 
a looser Alexandrine Canon was used in preference to the more 
rigid Palestinian—but of instances where the Apostolic writings 
are thus treated we have no more than one doubtful case in 
Polycarp, one rather more certain case in Barnabas, and one quite _ 
certain case in 2 Clement. When we come to Justin Martyr 
(150-160 A.D.) a process of transition is clearly at work : yéypamrat 
is used freely for Gospel citations—nine times, for instance, in 
§§ 100-107 of the Dialogue with Trypho—but ypapy and ypagat 
are still confined to the Old Testament. The last step was, how- 
ever, soon to be taken, and what Papias called the Adyta xupiaxd 
become in Dionysius of Corinth the xvpiaxal ypagat.” 

Our enquiry up to this point has shewn us the growth and 
maturity during the second century—or, to be more accurate, 


3 Justin Apol. i 67. 2 Didache: Clem. Rom. : Polyc. ii 3, vii 2. 

* 2 Clem. iii 2, iv 2, vi 1, viii 5, xiii 4. * 2 Pet. iii 15, 16. 

® Clem. Rom. xvii 3?, xxiii 3, xxvi 2, xxxiv 8, xlvi 2: Barnabas iv 1, vi 13, 
vii 4, 11?, xii 1, xvi 1: Hermas Vis. II iii 4. 

® Polyc. xii1: Barn. iv 14: 2 Clem. ii 4. 7 ap. Eus. H.£, iv 23. 
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during the first three quarters of it—of the conception of a 
‘Canon’ of the New Testament, of the separation of a group of 
Apostolic writings from the rest of Christian literature and their 
elevation to an equal authority with the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. Of what books or classes of books this New Testament 
consisted is a further question, and one which must be left to 
another article. 


C. H. TURNER. 
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ORIGEN ON I CORINTHIANS. 
IV. 


§ XLV. 
Yap én éprimep. | 


['Opryévovs] 186 
BovAerat raparricat drdaroXos ort ob 7d Tuxeiv Swpeds owle Tov 
TeruxyKéra airs, GAAd pera Tod THs Swpeds -yevopevov 
airs. yap of viol "IopaiA tocaira érei py yeyd- 
vaow Ths evepyerias Tod Oeot, éowOyoav. ob yap Tois mheloow 5 
& yap én TH Kal yap érel 


treioves of duaptwroi ddAvywrepor of Sixawor, todro 
edSdnnoev Beds (év) tois mreloow duaprwrois rapa dALyous Sixalous. 
§ XLVI. 

x 6 [Tara Sé eyev{Onoay, cis Td ph clvar spas 

['Qpryévovs] 188 

Taira 8€ dyow yeydvacw, eis 7d ph elvar 189 
kaxdv, Kdxeivor éxeiva yéyparra: mpds Tyas, 
iva dvaywaoxovres Tas dpyaprias, as éxeivor taita rerdvOacw, 
peOa abrais repureceiv éxelvors 


§ XLVII. 
xii 3 [Ard ywwpifw év mvedpar: Aaddv Adyer 
Kal od8els Suvara: elweiv Kipiov ef ph év dyig.] 
TloAAai trav dorwas oddels cicerar dxpiBads dv pH 226 
XLV 6. Num. xiv 16 


XLV 7. om. obk MS 8. mapa Trois mAccoow MS XLVI 4. leg. fortasse 
gudarrapeba ph cum MS Vat. gr. 692 (m. p. ut uid. s, 1.) 
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ra rvevpata ra rois Aéyovow Soxipdl(w)pev, 
5 rH érwrodg ‘Aranutoi, mi mNeymat: mcrey(e)re, 
AoKimazeTe TA TINeyMaTa Ex TOY EcTIN’ TAN 6 “IHCOYN 
Xpicron én capxi EAnAyOdTa TOY EcTIN, Kai TAN MNEYMa 6 mH TON 
"Incoyn Ectin €x Toy Geoy. Kal yas érav dxovowpuer wore 
pdt ds ovyxarariber Oar pyre mpoweris ra Aeyopeva ds 
227 dd Ociov dvta mveiparos, GAN tva exacros dxovdvtwy Kivdv- 
pesta moredoa pyre TO 
Tlepi rovrou xai rovrors 6 Ef ric év mpodrtuc 
Hi 2 Sri Geoy Ectin® ei A€ TIC 
15 od povov od(v) ef us dyvoel Ta Tod ObTos dyvoetrat Tod 
GAN’ el Aéywv (xat) A€yor Ste Gein Aéyer, 
Gyvoeirat td Tod Oeod. 6 dadorodos Srt 
forw dvOpwros os otk Erepov mvedpa év mapa 1d TOY 
20 airijs, exer oixelov mapa trod Oeod. mwas of dxovovres 
Tov Adyou Tod pavOdvew Sri obBels dv mvedpar Adyer avd- 
Gena "Ingoiv, tives Sivavra elvar trois pi) «iddcr 
Ta mpdypara worepov Aarovow py, avabepariLovres Tov 
"Ingotv. woré twa “Iovdaiov Oedon Sipyovpevov ras Oeias ypapas Kai 


25 odk Tois TpopyTixa taxa aupéBadev pryrore 
mvevpa éore Kal év éxeivy’ iva py Tov 
mérepov tvedpa éorw ev aire py, re avdbepa héyer 
tov mas “Iovdaios obdels dv mvedpatt Aahdv Adyar Gvdbepa 
"Ingoiv, mveipa 5 A€ywv Tov vopov Kai tos mpopyras 

30 dvabeparifwy tor Tis alpeors Hres ob Tov 


tovra pi dvabeuarion “Incotv. Kal alpeois éxeivy afia rod 
évoparos ob tor. yap alpeots Tav Kadoupévwv ofrwes 
od Aéyovow els Tod Spews, EmKarapatoc Tov 


XLVII 3. Cf. 1 Cor. xii 10 5. 1 Io. iv 1-3 13-14. 1 Cor, xiv 37 
18, 1 Cor. ii 11 33- Gen. iii 14 


XLVII 4. ... 5. moreignreMS 1. 
MS: -9 corr. s.1, 14. G¢00 2/3 (uide infra ad xiv 31, xiv 37) dyvoeirm codd. : 
leg. d-yvoeira: (cf. Tischendorf ad 1 Cor. xiv 38, et infra LXXII 8) 15. ovv 
scripsi: ob« MS 16. Aliquid excidisse uidetur, nisi uelis uocem dyvoe omittere : 
«ai suppleui ante Aéya : leg. potius dyvoav Aéyow A, Nairne fortasse recte 19. éore 
Tis tigrews Mm. p.: 7%s punctis notauit corr. et leg. éorw 22. 
Bape tives MS 30. om. rov ante mpoowvra m, p., suppl, s. 1, corr. 3t. leg. 
fortasse édy 


75 ris Siaxpicews rod rveipatos. xai pi mporeréorepov 
| 
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§ XLVIII. 


xii 8-ro. ["Q pév yap rod mvedpatos Aéyos copias, 
82 Adyos yrdoews xatd 75 mveipa, érépw miotis ev ta mved- 
part, dw xapiopara tapdruv év ro évi mveduari, 
Suvdpewy, GAw $2 wpopyreia, Siaxpicers mveupdrwy, érépw yévy 
$2 épunveia yAwodr. | 


xii 27-28. [‘Ypets 8€ éore Xprorod Kai ex pépous. Kai obs 
pev & ev ti exxAnoia Sedrepovy mpopyras, 
tpitov &SacKddous, Suvdpers, elra yapiopata iaudruy, 
xuBepricas, yévn 

[‘Opeyévovs] 

"Exe? paddov Adyov év rage rernpyxer, évradOa droxAynpw- 245 
érépxerat Kal kara TO éredOdv aire pynpoveta 
otrws éx Tov Sevrépou dvapwvei ri éAdrrova ra Xapiopard (ra) 
mapa ras Suvdpers évepyovpeva Tov xapicparos TOU Kara Kal 5 
Thy mpopyreiav «i dpa tis Svo mpopyreias Sacer, 
trepBeByxviav twa. rpopyreiay avaBeBnxviav. pev yap 
Kal pupovpévny ras mpopyteias “Hoaiov Sevrépay rdgw pera 
Thy épel, St rhv TeAevraiay Teraypévyy pera Ta TO 
elpnyéva xapicpata otcay’ "Ein mpopyredyte, TIC 
amcToc # idirTHC, TANTWN, ANAKPINETAl TANT@N, TA KPyTITA 
THC KapAlac ayToy rinetal, Kai OYT@C MpdcwTON MpocKyNHcel 
TH al AmarréAder Sntwe EN EcTIN. ToUTO yap ov paxpdy éoTe 
Tov éneprimatoc TOV AyNdmewn Kal yapicmaToc ywo- 15 
pévwv tov Spwvrwv, va mpodyreiwv Téde ev tH Kapdia cov" 
rovde rod duapryjparos éAndvOas éxxAnoiav. Sivarar Kal 
mpodyreia rage elvar torépa rapa Ta wporepa, Kaxelvyn Oeorépa 
peilwv Sevrépa elvar, rept Fs ‘O Oeds Eero dv TH exxAnoia mpdrov 
dmogrédous, Sedrepov mpopyras, tpitov SiBacxddous. els Tov Svo 20 


XLVIII a. Cf. 1 Cor. xii 8 ff 11 ff. 1 Cor, xiv 24-5 (Is. xlv 14 Hebr.) 
15. 1 Cor. xiig 


XLVIII This is the first section of the catena on 1 Cor. in the Athos MS Panto- 
crator 28 which contains a citation from Origen. Its readings are denoted in the 
apparatus criticus by A. 

The passage clearly refers also to 1 Cor. xii 8-10, though attached in the MSS 
to xii 27-8, éxei=1 Cor. xii 28, évrai@a=xii 10 


XLVIII 4. om. rod A 4-5. Locus corruptus uidetur : rd suppleui post éor: éore 
wapa ra rds... A, Nairne: rd xard ras... Armitage Robinson 5. TOU 2°: 
ti Amale 10. rerauévgyv A 12. praem. Kal orws ante rd A 13. wal 
obros 1° omissa suppl, s. 1. A m. p. ut uid. 14 A: MS 
17. dwd 8% rou A male 18. mpdrepa: mpoeipnuéva Afortasse recte 19. peifw A 
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onpaiverOar rod THs mpopyreias Ta 
& mpoctrov. dpa ci Sivapat capéorepov Td Aeydpevov “O Geds 
Hero rH exxAnoia wmpdrov dwoorédous’ GAN’ od wdvres éay yap 
mavres Suaxovodvra: THY ; mpopyras’ ov 
25 mavres mpopyrat’ Kata GAAnv rpodyteiay Edn ANTEC 
AC AmcTOC fi iM@THC, Ody ds dduvdrov GAN’ ds Svvarod dvros Tov 
TANTAC OUTWS 7, Svo obv onpawopevd dxd Tod THs Tpopyreias 
Sedtepov ra éfijs. 
246 Taira piv ds repi ris Tagews, 
31 mpoouteia, TeAevraia Teraypevn év 


§ XLIX. 
xiii 1-2 [kal ér SmepBohdy dpiv Seixvupr. edv yAdooas 
kal ayyéduv, 82 ph yéyova xahkds 
Kal wagav thy (Kav) wacay thy wiotw dere Spy 
ordvew, dydémny 82 wh 


['Qpryévous] 

249 évraiba ci divatai Tis év TG Biw ToiTw Kai Exew Kai 
7a dydrys, kal dAws «i SiSoral Ta 
mdvta yap 6 Ei tic Aokei TH, Kad@c 

5 A€i PNGNat Kal Ex mépoyc rinwckomeN Kai Ek MEPOYC TPOMHTEYOMEN® 
bran dé TO TéAcION, TO EK KaTaprHOriceral. TO Tadra A€yew 
éavrod xal rapatAnciwy aired Syrot od Suvardv éorw 
eidévar mdvta Ta puoripia Kal wacay thy mas obv ds duvarod 
évros Tov Thy Kal mdvta Ta Taira 

10 dyoiv ; dav Bwpev tov Adyw, év Kal nad” dwep- 
fora roivey éoriv, ds “EAAnves (&)picarto, 
Adyos euddoews Evexev trepaipwv tiv Kal éxeivor wapa- 
Selypart, evxdrepor €yovral twes odx Suvardy elvar 
15 Neuxdrepov xivos, Kal’ SwepBohiy AdAexrar. Kal Tpéxovoi twes 
ds dvepos’ Sti Suvardv 7d Towirov, GAN’ Eeuddoews Evexev, iva 
7) tév trrwy rapacrp, Td airav. Kal rH 
ris Oadaoons ‘AnaBainoyci TA KyMATA aYTHC 
Ewe TaN kai KaTaBainoycIn Ewc TaN ABYccwN’ Gdvvarov, GX’ 


25. 1 Cor. xiv 24 30. 1 Cor. xii 10 XLIX 4. 1 Cor. viii2 5. 1 Cor. 


xiii 9 14. Cf. Ps. 1 (li) 9 18. Ps. evi (cvii) 26 
21. 7a elpnyéva mapeBéunv A 26. om. A évrws A per incur. 30. ds 
MS: MS: scripsi cum A 31. veraypévny A per incur. 


MS; A an recte? XLIX. 10, év ols MS 12. dpicavro MS 
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euddoews Evexev eipyta. év TH eipyoas yeypappévov Tis 20 
trepBodijs tov tpdrov évOa yéyparta: Eidopev merddac Kai 
Ewe oypanoy. mwas Sivarat elvar; GAN trepBodixds Aé€yeras, 
ov mdvrws 7d Sydovpevov tapurtavros Tod Adyou GAN’ Syrdoy 7d 
péyOos trav Kupdtov tareivwow, Kal 7d péyeOos Tov TE 
TovTos kal évOdde AapBdver 6 25 
trip rod xapiopdtwv, piow dydrys. dvvardv 250 
éorw xdpurpa, Kai Taira tydixodrov, xwpis Sr Suvarov 
ecipnpévov Tod Adyov. dei ody padioTa 30 
ZHAOPN THY 

"Apa dyyedou Siadreyopevor Tais yAdooas Siadé- 
yovra als xal dvOpwro, trav twas 
twas “EBpatious Aiyurrious ; 7) totro dromov déyew 
dvw ; Tore Gorep év dvOpurors Suddexror 35 
todXai, otrws eiot Kal év dyyéAous ; Kal 6 Oeds ard Tis 
dvOpwrivyns picews at), Tod Kupiov pov 
Xpurrod érayyehiav A€éyovros Evovrat kai yioi Tic AnacTécewe 
yioi Ontec, odkére xpnodpeba Siadextw avOpwrwv rH 
kal domep GAAn SidAexros wadiwv Kal GAAn Tiv ovTwS 40 
év dvOpumos Siddexros oiovel radiwy éori dyyeAucy 
oiovel dvdpav TeAclwv Kal rerpavwpévon ; lows Kdxel Kara THY dvaho- 
yiav tis kai diddexroi ciow. ody tais yAdooas 
Kal dyyéhuv, dydany ph Exw, yéyova xahkds 
ddaddLov. dowep 5 xahkds di8wor domwep 45 
7d KipBarov 7d ddadadlov ovdev rpavdv, Tov xuwpis pev d&ydays, 
yraooa ev avOpwros Kal irdbeow Fj, atpdvwrds 
yap avOpirwv Tou dyyéAwv Tpavy Kal os 
aydans mapovons Td Aadovpevor ovdév éorw. 

Tis diapopa rijs tov puotypiw cidjcews ; rept dv0 50 
yap mpayparwv & drdatodos A€yer. Toivev Td pev wepl Tov pavepov 
cidévan elvat, yerikwrépay otcay Tav év péper yap Tis 
kai Oevorépwv elvar Td puatiprov ds yevixov 
pv Tis macys Tis yvooews elvar Ty 55 
puornpiwv wept dv A€dexrar “AAA Aadoymen COdian EN myCTHPI@, THN 251 
AmOKEKPYMMENHN, AN TIPOwPICEN 6 Bedc TIPO THN AIMNN AGZAN HMON. 

21. Cf, Deut. ix 1 31. Cf. 1 Cor. xii 31 38. Le. xx 36 56. 1 Cor. ii 7 

37. xaratayny MS: xararayivat scripsi 43. ai m.p.: al eras. 
corr. 

VOL. X. D 
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Kay éxw thy wiorw dere Spy peliordve. yéyparra év ebay- 


60 yeAiw €x(ute) nictin cdc KOKKON cindtewc, épeite Sper Kai 
€ic THN BAAaccaN, Kai METABHCeTal, Kai OYAEN YMIN ddynatiicel. 6 yap éxwv 
mictin @C KOKKON CINATIEwWC exe THY 


§L. 


xiii 3 [(xdv) Wopiow mdvra ra Swdpxovrd pou, wapadd 1d 
pou iva dydmny Be ph exw, deodpar. | 


['Opryévors] 

252 Kav mdvra pou Ta mdpyovra ob dua riv dydrnv Kav wapadd 1d 
pou tva ds Svvarod dvros twa Ta 
ob ri Kevodogiav, kal Suvarod dvros Kal paprv- 

5 twa evexey kal Sdgys SogdLovra év éxxAnoias of 
padprupes. 
§ LI. 

xiii 4-5 [‘H paxpobuped, xpnorederat, 4 od Lndoi, dyday 

wepmepederat, ob odx doxnpovel, ob Lytet éaurijs. | 
[‘Apeyévors] 

Ta dydays tis iepexovons Ta xapiopara diefépxerar. 
yap airiv wat ri éorw dydwn was éorw 6 
paxpodupet «i maxpoOymian THv KAPTION TOY TINEyMaTOC 

5 Exes abriy da Xpyotederat xpyoréryte évavriov ; rovnpia. 
«i rovnpedy Kard Twos, Exes THY dydrnv. «i xpnoTos Kal yAuKis 
mdvras exes “H dydwy ob ci LiAds éorw 
év coi éroios év Kadiv "ABed Fy év rois ddeAgois Tod 
mpos tiv "Iwond, exes paxdpevov mpaypd éore 

253 dyarav, rd “H dydwn od wepwepederar: Srav tis mporerijs 7 

obrds 6 reprepevopevos Tapa Td Exe dyarny. doynpovei- 
ovdels dydrnv Exwv te mpdtre obv wore 
&pp kai hdoKovres kata Oedv dyaray 80 
odx doxnpovet. OF Lyret ra dautijs: ovdels Exwv ra éavrod- 
olov 76 dyaray vidv ob ra ds viod 7d 
yap ob pidavrov. i ra éavrod 6 én mopos 
60f. Matt. xvii 20,xxiat Gal.vaa 14. Cf.Gen.ia7 18 ff. Phil, 
ii 6-8 

59. «av MS sed in lemmate «al édy (bis) 60. éxw MS L 2. wav... way 
MS sed «at édy . . . xai édv in lemmate 3- avOnowpa: MS hic et supra in 
lemmate: xav{x)howua scripsi ex did xevodofiay (1. 4) et 


(i. 5) LI 3. om. wai 1° m. p.: suppl, corr. 14. Gppev wai Onrcca MS: Gppnv 
scripsi, nisi uelis 6Av cum Gen. i 27 


ag fi 
| 
|| 
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xal dv ica Ged, dy ev popdy éxeivy viv Kdopov 
drodAvpevov Oedjoas EKENWCEN MOPOHN AOYAOY AABN" Kai CXHMaTI 20 
eypeeic wc EayTON FENOMENOC YTHKOOC 
@andtoy ctaypoy. Kal dyious: ide Thy Mwioéws Ei men 
Ageic aytoic tHn Amaptian, ei Aé mH, KAME EZAAEIYON EK Thc BIBAoy Coy fic 
érpayac. Kat 6 mAnta TACIN MA ZHTON 
TO EmaytTo? BAMA TO TON TOAA@N ina Kal aytoc 25 
And@ema dnd Toy ypicroy Ymép TON MOY TON CyrreNdN MOY KaT* 
cépka, AndGema TOY xpictoy edxerat Tis owrnpias. 
§ LII. 
xiii 8 [Etre | 


wavaovrat, dre vO Bovdropuat 
§ LIII. 
xiii 9-12 [Ex pépous nai pépous Stav 
82 7d TéAcrov, Td ex pépous KatapynOjcerar, Ste 
ds vipmos ds vijmos eppdvouy, ds vipmos Ste yéyova 
Ta Tod vy miou. yap 8. éodmrpou év aiviypare, 
[‘Qpryévovs] 
Soxiv mpoxdrre évOdde dis radios EAOy 7d 257 
Kal KATANTHCQMEN ANApa TEAEION, Ta TOY dvopav Kal yvaow 


mpopyreiay kal dyw Oeod Hv of oi Sua KaBaporyra THs 
xapdias. 
§ LIV*. 


xiv 5 [MeiLev yap & 5 yAdooats, ef pi Sreppn- 
vever, éxxAnoia oixoSophy | 


22, Ex. xxxii32 24f. 1Cor.x33 25 ff. Rom.ix3  LIII 2, Cf, 1 Cor. 
xiv 20 3- Eph. iv 13 4. Matt. v 8 


LII The remainder of the passage assigned in Cramer to Origen (p. 255, 1. 27- 
p. 256, 1. 12) belongs to Jobn (sc. Chrysostom). 


LIV*-LXXII*. These nineteen sections marked with an asterisk are supplied 
from the Athos MS Pantocrator 28, and have not, so far as we are aware, been 
published hitherto. The readings of the MS are denoted by A. It has seemed 
best to print them consecutively in the order in which they stand in the MS since 
they are followed there by the Origen citation printed below as § LXXIV [ds yap 
mavrov ., . Tovs KopwOious ;]. Unless the Catenist has altered the order 
of the passages, for which there is no obvious motive as the citations are written 
round the margin of the text of 1 Cor., not under lemmata, the overlapping suggests 
that the extracts are from homilies rather than from a commentary. 


27. dvd0epya rod xporod MS : supplendum fortasse sed haesito 
D2 
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['Opeyévovs] 

‘O 7d xdpicpa éoriv tod pi) Td Towitrov gxovros, 
dre dv 7d oixodopotv Exwv yAdooats 
Kai 7d Seppyvedew 7H Thy oixodopeiv odxére peiLuv 

dxoyen Thy éxxAnolav. 
§ LV*. 

xiv 6 [Nuvi 8é, dBeAgoi, dav mpds Spas yAdooars ti spas 

SHerijow, ph Aarjow ev ev mpopyteia ev yrooe 


B:8axq 5] 
Npodyteia éoriv Sua Adyou rav ddavav onpavrixy yvaors, THs 
Tov Koopov Kai évepyeias Kal xpdvwv. éoriv 
6 eis rods Scavepopevos Adyos. dmoxdhupis éorw Srav 
5 6 vois yiv(n)rar Kal mpagw capKicyy 
Suvaper Geod- 8 rovrov ruxiv yéyovey dwoxahsier. taxa 
Tov Sivarat déyerOuu, Keorw be Karan 
§ LVI*. 


xiv 7-9 a [“Opws dpuxa SiBdvra, cire adhds xiOdpa, 
tots POdyyors ph mds yrwoOjcerar Td addovpevoy Td 
Kal yap dav 86, tis wapackeudcerat 
cis médepov ; obrws duets yAdoons div ph Aéyor Bare, 
was Td Aadovpevoy ;] 

Bovderat trois Aadodvras cipan én ExkAncia, edn 
Arepmuneytic, kal Ta adipuxa, niOdpa, poverxois, 

5 5 orpatusrys Srdileras eis wédepov, dav THY cis 
oddmy§ Kal of Aadoivres yAwooy Kal pi 
oix ddeidover Aareiv, ds pi Sddvres trois Adyos cis 
7a ovv THs Oewpias Séypata abdév KOdpay clrev ds eudaivovra 
HOixdv, rovs éx’ dperiv mporperopevovs addmyy{a)- dua rodde éorw) 

10 Ta doady Tis ypapis, olov Ta wept Ovovdv év AcvirixG 
oxyvis ev "Efddy, od Set py ts cadyvile tov voiv 
7H 

LIV 5. 1 Cor. xiv 2 LV 6. Cf. 2 Cor. xii 2-4, Apoc. i 10 6-7. Cf. Apoc. 
itg LVI2. 1 Cor. xiv 28 


LIV 3. sowogudéorepos hic et alibi A LV 5. yivnrat . . . dwoOijras scripsi : 
vyivera. .. dwoGeira: A LVI 3. &° éppnvevrns A Q. scripsi : 
oddmyy: A rot A. Deest aliquid ut uidetur: éorw suppleui 


| 

| 

| 

if 
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§ LVII*. 
xiv 9 b ["Eveode yap eis dépa Aadoivres. | 
['Opeyévous] 
‘O ydooy ev Aadei> Kal pH voodow of GAN 
ovv ai rept rov dépa Suvdpes dxovovow. 
§ LVIII*. 


xiv 10 [Tooaira ei téxor yévn xdopy, nal abray 


Kai 14 dyyya ody dentin aidcocin, Twa. airav pera (rav)rys tav 
POs rwa 82 ad tavrys: wav yap copa iddryra exe 
avyKpovov érépw 


§ LIX*. 

xiv 11 [Edy ph €i86 Thy Suvapw ris Eoopar tH 
BépBapos Kai év BapBapos. | 

['Apryévovs] 

Tas 6 AaAGy tun & py voei, dxovwv Soxe? BdpBapos clvat, kdxeivos 

§ LX’. 

xiv 12 [Odrws dpeis, éore tveupdtwv, mpds Thy oiKxo- 

Sopiy exxdnolas iva weprocednre. | 


Td wepiocevew yiverat tH ToD Ta mMpds 
oixodopy tis éxxAnoias Lyreiv, ds Ore od év Tois xapiocpacw 
py cow eixds yap dpyet évépyera tod xapioparos 
pi) AAmny EmMpOCBEN TON 810, OéAopev avfew Ta xapiopara, 5 
TH Opercia tav Eavrors 

§ LXI*. 

xiv 13-14 [Atéwep & Aaddv yhdoon iva Sreppyvedy. 
mpocedxerat, 6 vols pou dxapmds 


py oxy 7 xdpurpa Tod Sreppyvedew 6 yAdoon xiv of 
vo(d)ow abris voet ra Tod mvedpatos éuBaddopeva eis 7d 
LVII 2. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv 2, 28 3. Cf. Eph. ii 2 LVIII 2. 1 Cor. xiv 7 
LX 5. Matt. v 16 


LVIII 2. pera ravrns scripsi: pera ris A 3 A : 
LX 4. wowogidés hic et alibi A LXI 3. scripsi : vooto: A 
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Aadeiv. Srav 8% 7d AaAovpevov vonOein wap KapTos 
5 8oxet obros rod AaAodvTos mpos ToOvs vooivTas. 
§ LXII*. 

xiv 15-17 [Ti ody dorw; mpocedgwpar to mvedpats, mpovedgwpar nai 
7G palo mvedpatt, ahd nal vot. wel edhoyqoys TO 
mvedpati, 6 dvamdnpav tov Tod iSudirou mas epet ent TH oF 
; ti Aéyers ofSer- od pév yap Kadds edxapioreis, GAN’ 
6 repos oixodopetrat. 


Kai &a rovrwv ris exxAnoias Cyreiv. 
§ LXIII*. 

xiv 18-9 [Edxapword pou, paddov yhdooars hadav. 
GAN’ év exxdyoia mévre Adyous Tod vods pou Aadijoat, Kai 
pupious Méyous év yhéooy, | 

['Opeyévous] 

Kai 76 rvevpatixas Aadely trois aicOyrovs Adyous Tas alcOnoas Td 
éxi dxovdvrwv év éxxdyoia réraxrat, ds Kal aitov 

5 wévte oi yap pi ciddres THY TpavéryTa, 
GA povy TH PAR Tv ypaddv KaTHXodpevor 
xpnpariLovew: of 8% Tis TON AlacTOAAC dxovovTes THs ypadis 
obrot ov KaTnxXovpevor GAAG 

§ LXIV*. 

xiv 20 ph yiveoGe ppeciv, TH Kaxia vy mdLere, 

tais 82 yiveode. | 

& éorw, Tedetous yevéoOar rais 
ppeciv. rovro Epunveder rd Edn mii ctpadiite kai réenncOe doc TA matdia® 
otpadels yap yiverat radiov 6 TH kaxig vymdlov. 

§ LXV*. 

xiv 21 [Ev yéypamrat Sr. Kai én yeiAecin ETE poic 

TH Aa@ TOYTe, Kai eicaKoycontai pou, Aéyer Kuptos. | 
[‘Apeyévous] 

Kat rov Adyov vépov Taira Ta etpopey 
mapa xal tais Aowrais éxddccow, ob piv rapa Tois éBdouynKovTa. 

LXIII 7. 1 Cor, xiv 7 LXIV 3. Matt. xviii 3 LXV 2-3. Cf. Is. xxviii 11 

LXV. Cf. Origen Philocalia «Spor yap ra. Adge raéry bv 
*AxvAou épunveig weipeva and Field Hexapla ii 479 (ad Is. xxviii 11) 


LXIII 2. rds wévre alo@foes: glossa uidetur, A. Nairne 8. GAX’ dmora ut 
uid. A per incur, ' 


| 
| 
q 
| 
if 
hi 
if 
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§ LXVI*. 

xiv 24-5 [ea wdvres mpopyntedwow, Tis 4 
ehéyxerar bwd mdvrev, dvaxpiverat kal obtws Ta THs 
KapSias avepa yiverar- Kai odtws mpdcwmov mpockyntices 
drayyéAdwv Sri 6 Gedc Sntwe én Himin éctiN.] 

['Opeyevors] 

"Exedy xdpurpa PIN@CKEIN TA KpUTTTa THs Kapdia~ ~ov 
Gnictou Kal Kai airois, Gre Stan EASY TO TEAEION, 
TeXeiws yryveoxovow tavrds kai driotou Ta eixds Gre 
Kal Tov dyiov dvOpirov Ta KpuTTTd pavepd yiverat rois rpopyrais, Taxa Tois 5 
peilLoow ta tov Kali) dheAovpevos eyAaBeitar EmBAeyat 
eis mpdawrov Toy 5d autaLdpevos Tov winter 
kal tiv ddfav airG didovs, Kai mpockynei TO 
70 héyfar dvaxpivar ra Kpurra ris Kapdias, 6 havepd 
xapaxrnpifer Gre 6 Ocds ev gore kal ra 
xapicpara onpeid éore Tod év tive ; 

§ LXVII*. 

xiv 26-27 [Ti dorw, Stav cuvépynote, Exactos 
Warpoy exer, exer, yAdooar dmoxddupw exer, Epunveiav 
mdvta mpds cite yhdoon tis Aadel, kata Td 


tpeis, Kat dvd pépos, kal els | 


“Orav ouvéhOwpev, trois éxover xapiopata émitpertéov AaXéiv Tois 
dwvapévors Sidacxewv. 
§ LXVIII*. 
xiv 29 [Mpopirar tpeis Aadefrwoay, Kal of GAAor Sraxpivé- 
['Qpryévous] 

“Adhous A€yer Tois Exovras Suacadeiv Tov 
mpodytav Adyous, ye adroi of Tis Braxpicews 7d 
év yap exovar cixds abrovs Twos Tovnpod mvevpatos 

§ LXIX*. 

xiv 30-31 82 & mporos 

Sivacbe yap mdvres mpopnreder. | 


LXVI 2. 1 Cor. xiii 9 3. 1 Cor. xiii 10 6. Cf. Ex. iii 6 8, 11. Is, xlv 
14 Hebr. LXVIII 3. Cf. 1 Cor. xii 10 5. 2 Cor. xi 14 


LXVI 6. «ai suppleui: mpogipras. réxa Trois ra raw 5 A 


E 
E 
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['Opryévovs] 
Oixoiv obx of év aitois yap hv To Kal ém- 
oxeiy 70 én’ mvedpa. 
§ LXx*. 
xiv 32 [Kat mvedpata mpopytav mpopijrats | 
[’Qpryevors] 

Trois Mpopyrats GAN’ ai mpopyrevovow. 
§ LXxI*. 

xiv 34-35 [At yuvaixes tails exxdnoias orydrwoar, ob yap 
émrérpamrat dadeiv, add’ nabs Kal vopos Aéyer. 
pabeiy év oixy tods iSious dvSpas | 

['Opeyévors] 

"Exedy of dvdpes xara ras dpxas éfovaiay elyov Aadety Kai trois dxovovras 
ddperciv, ai yuvaixes Sv vdpov A€yer 7d TH 
Tevéca cipnpévov TMpic ton Andpa coy coy. 

§ LXXII*. 

xiv 37-38 [Et Boxet mpopyrys elvar mvevpatixds, & 

ypddw Sr rod Kupiou eloiv évrodai- dyvoei, dyvoeiru. | 

Nveupatixds éorw & wdvra Adyov wavra voiv Suvauevos BacaviLew, 
kal da Babiryra vod wore pi) SivacGar dvaxpi- 
verOar. ov Tod ruxdvros éorw eidévar Sri Ta ypaddpeva TlavAov Tob 

5 kupiou deriv, mpopyrou (4) pi cidds Sri TOT 
xupiou é(or)iv, ore mpodyrys ovre mvevpatixds. dAdo 8€ éorw 
morevev Kal odxotv & dyvodv Sri rod Kupiov 
pyrw pbdcas cis td Kvpiws evar tod 5 yap ywwoxdopevos 
dvaxipvata: Tpérov TO abtov. 

§ LXXIII. 


xiv 31 [AvvaoGe yap mdvres mpopyrtedew, tva mévres pavOdvwow 
kal mdvtes | 


LXXI 4. Gen. iii16 LXXII 3-4. Cf. 1 Cor. ii 14-15 


LXX 2 Incertum utrum é7 an od scripserit A LXXI 3. }pwrouy A per incur. 
LXXII 5. 4 suppleui: mpopqrov mvevparixod A 6, 7. toriv (bis) scripsi: eloiv 
(bis) A 8-9. ydp ywwondpevos... 79 ywwonovn abrév. Ex hac clausula 


auctorem nostrum in codicibus eius dyvociras inuenisse optime — Nairne. 
Uide quae adnotaui ad XLVII 14 


| 
| 
if 
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Kivbuvds trois drodpaiverOar, Spoiws 8% Kai 277 
tois dxovovow. dxove yoov IlavAov Aéyovros Ei tic Aoxei év mpodrituc 
einai H TINeymaTIKGC, & rpadw St EcTIN: Ov 
oKovros Ta TOD pi) mNeymatixdc. Tov 5 
oyAendc Anapinetat, tis éotw 6 diaxpivwy Ta Suvdpevos 
Adyov Kai xpivew ; obros oyAendc Anakpinetal, Su 7d Tav 278 
vonparwv avrod yap mvevparixds NOYN Kypioy. 
dorep obv ov dvaxpivar voiv dvdpds kal Ta vonpata 10 
yap dpxnv Trois tot vonpacw Bpaxis 
mais: Tov avrov Tpdmov ovde AYNaTat ota TA TOY Kal 
obxi, povov St mvevparixod TovTo Td Epyov. "Eye 
kar’ éuavrov ti Gre of Tov Kai of 
of evdoxipovv rapa Trois rapa Tovs rpopyras: 1§ 
kal 7a piv BiBria trav Wevdorpopyrav oi eypidy ovde TH Aag, TA 
8& mpodyrav rerovOdrwv & iopev, 
els pécov Kal teripnta. is yéyovey TovTwy apxy, ard Tod 
apoppas AaBwv Ste Hv év TE Aaw Gorep rpopyredew, 
Staxpivew mpodyras. Sdvace yap nal’ éva mdvres ddOovia jv 20 
Tav Kal Tov A€yev. Sia yap ToUTO érérpapev 
6 drdatodos A€yew ev éxxAnoig: pixpod Seiy Kai rais yuvacgiv érérpape 
AaXeiv, ei pH 7d 

§ LXXIV. 

xiv 34-35 [Al yuvaixes pay év rais éxxdyoiats ovydrwoay, of yap ém- 
térpamrat aitats Nadeiv, GAN’ Kai vdpos Adyar. 
re év oixw iSious dvipas ewepwrdtwoay, aicxpdy 
yap yuvargi éxxdnoia Aadeiv. | 


['Qpryévovs] 

‘Qs yap dAeydvrwv Kal divapevwv A€yew, adrois 279 
yévnrat, Al yuvaixes tais exxAnoiars orydtwoay. ravrys tijs 
évrohis of trav yuvatxav pabyrai, ot pabyrevOévres xai 
Magipidry, ob Xpurtod rod dvdpis rijs vippys. GAN’ 5 
kal mpos Ta miBava exeivwy dmavtavres. pact Ovyarépes Foav 
10d cbayyauctod Kal mpoepyrevov. rpoepyrevov, ti drordv 
éort kal Tas as haciv éxeivor, rpopyridas mpopyrevew ; Tadra dé 
LXXIII 3-4. 1 Cor. xiv 37 6-7. 1 Cor. Cf. Is, x1 13, 1 Cor. ii 16 
12, 1 Cor. ii 14 LXXIV 2-3. Cf. 1 Cor. xiv 30 

LXXIII 16. BvBAla MS per incur. LXXIV 2. om. Aeyévraw per incur. A 


4. dvrodjjs : leg. fortasse évroA‘js dxpoarai §. leg. fortasse Xporg dvd pi 
6. A = A male 
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Avoopev. mpHrov A€yovres Ste Ai mpoepyrevov, Seiare ra 
10 onpeia THs mpopyreias év adrais: Sevrepov Ei xal rpoepyrevov ai Ovyarépes 
GAN éxxAnoias ov yap Exopev TovTO év Tails 
IIpdgeor trav GAN’ év ri wadag: AcBBopa pepapripyrar 
mpopyris elvar, AaBoyca Mapidm “Aapaon 16 TYMMANON TOV 
yovaixdv. GAX’ av ebpors AcBBGpa cis tiv 
15 Gomep ‘lepeuias xai “Hoaias: ob dv edpous dre eAdAnoe 
GAN évi tran airjv. Kal cbayychiy dva- 
yéyparrat “Anna mpodiitic, PanoyHA, Ex GAN’ ExxAn- 
aig &AdAnoev. iva obv S067 éx onpeiov tpopytixod yuvy, 
GAN émtpémerat ravry Aadetv év exxAnoig. Gre éAdAnoe Mapidp 
20 iris dpxovea hv twwv alexpdv yap yuvacki Aadeiv év éxxAnoia, 
kal AIAACKEIN AE rynaiki GAN’ oyAé ayOenTein AnApdc. 
Kai rotro rapactiow, €i Kai éxeivo dodadéorepoy cipntat 
TOU Thy yuvaika ipyepova yiverOar TG Adyw Tod dvdpds- MpecBYTIAac EN 
KATACTHMATI iEpOTIPETIEIC, KAAOMIAACKAAOYC, INA COPPONIZ@C! TAC NEAC, OVX 
25 diddoxwow. pev yap Kal yuvaixes, Wva avdpes 
cabjpevor dxovwor éxAeurovtwv avdpav Suvapevwv Bevew 
Tov Tov Adyov. 
Ei pabeiv ev oixw iSious dvSpas aicxpév 
yap dom. yuvartiv dv éxxdnoia adeiv. Soxel por 7d tods iBious dvBpas 
280 éxi trois yaperois dvadtper Oar povov- ai yap Aadjoovow év 
31 éxxAnoia odx E~ovar tois Kal ai xnpevovoat Spolws 
paprore tods iBious oloy Kal tov ddeAdov Kal Tov oixeiov Kal vidv ; 
drag avdpis yuvi) tod idiov Kara TO yerixdv Gvopa 
yuvaikds: aloxpdv yap év éxxAnoia, drota 
35 €av kav Gavpacra Aady, Kay aya, povoy ordoparos yuvatxeiov 
év éxxdnoia 7d aicypov A€yerat Karyyopia 
THs OAns éxxAnoias. 
xiv 36 ["H dpadv déyos tod Oeod eis pdvous 
40 Os ris dragias ravrys obeys ty Kopivby pera kal Tov 
Tovro otv éyer Sr Tov Adyov abrod Oeds cis Tov Gp’ 
; 


tof, Cf. Act. Ap. xxi 9 17. Le. ii 36 a1. 1 Tim. 


ii 12 23 ff. Tit. ii 3 


9. A 10 kal A 11. om. A 12,14. AeBéppa A 
13. MS: Maoéws A fortasse recte 15. hpepias A 24. dBacnddrous A 
25. yuvaixes MS: pr. aiA 28. A 29. leg. fortasse ut supra 
om, per incur. A 30 MS: Aadovow per incur. A (habet éfovav) 
32-3. vidy Gwag dvdpésA male 34. MS: yvargiA 38-9. 
A, sed infra (1. 43) xarqvrnce 41. om, BTL A 


13. Ex. xv 20, 21 
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LXXV. 


xiv 37-38 [Et ms Soxet mpopirns elvar 4 mvevparixds, 
& ypddw Ste xupiou évrohai’ ei Tis dyvoei, dyvoeiru. | 


['Qpryévors] 

"Iv obv Ta rapaxahécwpev Tov xapiopara, 280 
iva doy xdpurpa mpopytixdy Kai roujon Tod Kparovvtos 
Paros Kal éxi Tod Kpivew Tota Tov Geod éorw 7) Tota ovK 
éorw airov. 6 yap Tis xdpitos éorepnpévos ouveivar ov 5 
exyyayev Ei 8€ Gyvoei, dyvoeitw. 

§ LXXVI. 

xv 1-2 [Fvwpilw dpiv, ddedooi, 7d edayyéArov 

8 wapeddBere, év éorjxare, 8: of Kai odLeoGe, tive ednyyedt- 
odpny ipiv, et naréxere, éxrds ei ph emoredoate. | 
['Opeyévors] 

Edayyé&vov caret ciayyeAiLerat, rodro yap Kal mapédwxev ovros 
oxdde, of Kal odlerar. Adyer wemoreuxévar pi 
KaTexonTa TON TOD edayyeAiov, GAN GAdyws Kal Kal 5 
éfnracpévws axovcavta. 

['Qpryévovs] 

obx éoryxacw ev ciayyehiv, Tov "Incoiv pi 283 
oi trav aipéoewy Kaxds voodvres Td edayyédiov GAN’ idiws 
aitd éxdexdpevor of duapravovres py Biivres Kata 7d 10 
tives otv év TO 7 of Kai 
ipiv, el natdxere, kai 7d emihepdpevov 7d Exrds 
ph émoredoare, cicducba Sri ddvvatov Tov cixy 
xpioer (32) morrevew of mpdc Kaipdn micteyontec Kai EN KalpG 
Agictamenot, €ixy murrevovor Kairovye ov Wevdy GAA TO 
perv, ered) ob BeBaiws remicredxacw, dua EN 
agictantal. Kadds yap Tis ov 


LXXVI 5. Cf. Le. viii 15 11-12. Cf. Mc. iv 20 


LXXVI. The first . . . dxovoavra) of the two extracts in this section 
is taken from A and is therefore hitherto unpublished. The second extract is 
found in both MSS. 


LXXV 6. dyoelvw A. Uide tamen quae adnotaui ad XLVII 14 et LXXII 8-9. 
LXXVI 13. rotros scripsi: rois MS, A 14. elva: MS, A: leg. fortasse éore 
15. 79 MS: wemorevetva 2°: moreveéva MS, corr. s.1. m, p. ut uid, 
-16. xploe (8%) scripsi: dAAd xpice A. Nairne 17. leg. fortasse pevéer 
cum 
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§ LXXVII*. 
xv 5 [Kai Sr elra trois Sddexa. | 
['Qpryévors] 
(var) Trois Adyar rov pera THy dvdoracw’ cixds yap 
hw Gre xal 6 Mar@ias ds dvti rod “Iovda xaréorn 
§ LXXVIII*. 
xv 9 [Ey® ydp eipe trav cipi ixavds 
dmdarohos, Thy exxdnolar rod ] 
§ LXXIX*. 
xv 10 [Xdpere Oeod cips, nal xdpis abrod eis ob Kevh 


éyev}On, adtav mdvtwv exoTiaga, obx GAN’ xdprs 
105 adv ] 


['‘Apryévovs] 
Sri xdpis adtod ob dyerOn eis end, Sri of dvatiws 
Lavres xdpiros Keviv airyv edaxov. odx xdpis GAN’ 


voynréov? Odx rade reroinxa, 4 xdprs odv poi. 
§ LXXxX*. 

xv 11 [Etre etre éxeivor, oftws xnpicoopey Kai odtws émored- 

care. | 

{ 0) mepi Tis Ex vexpav 
Tod xpurrod BeBala dwddeagis, 5d ra aira A€yoper Kal yap Kali dpeis 
odtws 

§ LXXXxI*. 

XV 12-13 [Et 82 Xpiords Ste ex vexpdv éyhyeprat, mds 
twes év dvdoracis vexpav gorw; ef dvdoracis vexpav 
Zor, Xpwords 

['Opeyévovs] 

Ladys éorw tov Xpurrod dvdoracis elye wapKds yeyovvia Tov 

mpoxerpevov pyror, oi of érepddogor, dAAnyopoiv OéAovew Thy Tav 


LXXVII-LXXXIII. These seven unpublished extracts marked with an asterisk 
are taken from A. 


LXXVII 2. scripsi: A perincur. 3. MafA LXXIX 2. ob« 


4 A per incur. LXXX 2. mAnpopopndévrav A male LXXXI 2. yeyorvia 
scripsi : yeyovvias ut videtur A 
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Toovres TO pyrov. Tovs ore 5 
dpapriav ottws dvéorn éx vexpav. |] 


§ LXXXII*. 


xv 14 [Ei 88 Kevdv dpa kai 7d 
['Qpryévovs] 


"Exedy ove n(€)vdv ovre miotis SpAov Xpurrds 
attra éonpewodpeba trodexvivres Sri ci Kal Tors 
Siadexrixods Adyous IladAos, GAAA abrois éxpyoato: yap 
Tis picews kal cuvybeias réxvy tov 5 


§ LXXXIII*. 

xv 15-16 Se Kai Tod Sr. 
xara Tod Sti Xprordv, dv eiwep Gpa vexpol obx 
ayeiporras. (el yap venpol obx dyeiporras), Xpiorde 

['Opeyévors] 

Ei xara euvSopaprupet 5 Adywy Gre Xpiords dvéorn, kai 

mas & Gre dvdotacis vexpav- ci St Amapysi THN KEKOIMHMENwN dveoTy 


§ LXXXIV. 


xv 20-23 [Nuvi Xpiords ex vexpdv, dwapy) Trav 
éyévero: érerdh yap 80 dvOpumou 6 Odvaros, cat dvOpdmou dvdoracts 
vexpav’ Gowep yap év "Addy mdvres Kal év TH 
mdvres “Exactos év téyparn. | 

['Opryévovs] 

"Exel of dard trav aipécewv €yovtes Kal puKTY- 294 
pilovres ds rictw épyy, ei Kal TS Adyw, pH yiverOa 
dvdoracw exxAnoia murtever’ Spa was abrois dmavryréov éx 295 
Ths tavrys Kai Se prvpiwv. “Avéorn Xpurris 5 
éx vexpav, ob; GAAG TovTOV alpeois «i 

4. GAX’ Scripsi: 7 A 6. otrws A: leg. fortasse 
otros LXXXII 2. xevdv, scripsi: xawdév, A perincur. LXXXIII 
yap vexpot éycipovra: suppleui in lemmate : om. A 

LXXXI 5-6. These words seem like a gloss upon Origen incorporated in the text 
LXXXIII 3. 1 Cor. xv 20 

LXXXIV. This section attached with other extracts in the MS to 1 Cor. xv 20-3 


has the appearance of a homily rather than a commentary, unless indeed it be derived 
from the lost treatise De Resurrectione. 


| 
Xpurrds, SpAov Kai vexpoi éyeipovrar. 
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Xpurros éx vexpav, mpwrdtoxoc éxeivds ek NeKpdn, ovdeis 52 
éorw érepoyevis, avaynyn elvar tiv dvdotacw aitod TH 
tav dvotapévwv. mpwrdroxds ‘PovBip, vids dv rod “laxwB, 
10 yevav Tav ob yap GAAns Picews “PovBip ddAns 
& Supedy 6 Acvi xal of éfjs. Kal rpwrordKwy 7d aird. «i 
toivey Kai & "Ingots mpwrdtoKdc éorw dvdyxyn dpoyev elvar 
dvactacw Tov ei éxeivos piv édépere copa, kal dvacracis 
aitod peta Gwpatos iv dore Kal payciy os év kara 
15 dvicravra, ds olovra of aipécewv, 
ot eis Tov ob Svvavrar mapacrica 
mas “Incots mpwrdtoKdc éorw ék TON NEKPMN. FAP CYMMOPHOI 
Oavatw Tod Kai THC ANACTACEWC ayYTOY OVppopdor Kal was 
A€ywv TatAos “Oc metacynmatice: 16 cama THC HM@N 
20 CYMMOPOON T@ C@MaTI THC AOZHC TOD 

*Avaidas toivuv tes mapadéxovrar pév Xpictdc Nekpa@N, 
royer Sti AnActacic nexp@n Ectin. 8d 6 dadoroXos Ei de Xpictéc 
kupyccerat NeKpa@n Sti AEFOYCIN EN YMIN TINEC OT! ANACTACIC NEKP@N 
oyk EctiIN; Kav py TO ordpare Tis, TH Se Kapdia nexpOn 

25 oyK Ectin, Suvdper tiv “Inood Xpwrod dvdcracw. «i yap Td xab- 
odixov Weddos, Gre weprexerat év TS KaBoAKG kal 6 els dvacrras éx vexpov. 
ei rap oyK éreipontat oi nexpoi, yéyove Kai év vexpois "Ingots, értireptat 
ode "Incois «i éxeivos eyyyeprat, éxeivov dvdoracis TOV 
vexpav’ «i py TO ddvvdtw Tod Kal’ drurrapev, 

30 pevor Tis 6 érayyeAdpevos. ti yap as év dduvaras, iv’ otrus 
Aoura. TY ; 

206 éx’ airiy ri Tod dvOpwrov cov airod 
dpynv. Seixvurai vo. oréppa avOpwrov «i heyév tis Todto 7d oréppa 

35 dvOpwros éora, poppwOycera, dora ~orat, awd TovTov odpKes, vedpa, 
tovrov Tod aréppatos tod Bpaxéos, Tov 
GvOpwros éri xpnoerar dpydvos: édéyopev 
elvat tov Taira ei weipay rovrov ; tv’ obv 
ToApnow Kal go. dvdotacw, Kal paddov airi mapadeéy 

4° TH TOD Geod. éxeivo TO mpos TovTO 
capa TO viv yerixdr, oweipor, 7d  Spyavov 
ryerdpevoy Aéywv Kai TOV Kara. ToUTO TO exeivo 
“O Toy citoy €4N mH THN THN ATOBANH, ayTOC MONOC 


miner’ els Tiy Kal Siacamp, Tis Tod 


LXXXIV 7. Col. i 18 14. Cf. Io. xxig ff. 17f, Rom. vi5 19 f. Phil, 
iii 21 ar ff. 1 Cor. xv 12 27 f. 1 Cor. xv 16 30. Cf, Hebr. x 23, xi 11 
43 f. Io. xii 24 


LXXXIV 24. Aéya MS: leg. fortasse Aéyp 33- cvandAecoy MS 
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Koxkov Tov gitov oTdaxus yiverat. yap Td gov 45 
oréppa Tod dxove IlavAov A€éyovros: Encipetar én 


éreipera En creipeta: én Arimia, EreipeTal EN AGZH" EN ACBENEI4, 
€reipetal EN AyNAMEI” CTEIpeTal COMA YYKIKON, éreipeTal C@Ma TINEYMATIKON. dpas 
as éxel rod orépparos (71) Kal oidevds Adyou éordpy, Kai 
GvOpwros wpaios kai Kadds* Tov Tpdrov TovTO Td 50 
xéxkos éoti citov 73 ds Td Gorep 

6 eds dd Tod Tod ewhev 
tav év TG Bpaxet> yap éxeivou Tov Kal ad’ 
éxdotov oréppatos éyeipa 7d Suvayer evuTapxov TO oréppati—ovrws dard 
oréppatos piv avOpurov Kata tiv apxiv yéyovey otros 6 dvOpwros. éav 55 
drobdvy copa orépya yiverar Tov vexpav 

én €v “Inood. 1d 8 rH dvaotdca TH Grd Tov vexpov 
iwédaBer elvar 6 drdctodos pH Sri Tv 
pera eEodov. trois (yy) morevovow dvdotacw vexpov 
dynow, as pH Kar’ abrods tiv 7d Ei én TH 997 
taytH Xpict@ EcMEN MONON, EAcEINDTEPO! ECMEN TIANTN ANOPOTION. 61 
kal év tois ds xara A€yovtas pi) elvar dvdoracw vexpav, pyde 
trapxovons xara tov Biov todrov, pyot Ti Kai timeic KINAyNEyOMEN 
@pan; Kad’ Himepan AMOONHCK®, NH THN YMETEPAN KAYXHCIN, iN Exo én 
Xpict@ "Incoy TH Kypi@ timdn, ra aipeors tov Sad- 65 
Sovxaiwy Thy dvactacw Tov Sti dxoAovbe adrois pydée 

Giv ipas pera tiv didrep Swrip mpds tod 
vopov povov tapdderypa AapBdver rod elvar dvaotacw vexpov 
pyrov A€y{w)v Tlepi THs dvacrdoews TUN NEKP@N OYK ANEfNWTE 6 
cinen Tis BaToy Aérwn 6 ABpadm kai 6 “Icadk Kai 6 ; 70 
OYK ECTI NEKP@N AAAA ZMNTON, 

Nuvi 82 Xpiords eytjyeptar éx vexpdv, dwapy) tov “H 
as wapade’yparos trav év TS vopw 
cidopev- avadéperar cirov trav Oepurdvrww Kal dépe 
elreiv otvo(v) trav olvoy Kai édalov édalav 75 
ovtw{s) 5 Kipwos “Incots Xpuords éore 
Tov dvayKaidy elvar dv éotw obros 
Gwapyh éorw 7) Xpotds yap pyow 
«i piv odv pi ard THs apxijs, 
kav édéy{o)pev, vopioavres xara tov TOrov 7d 80 


46 ff. 1 Cor. xv 42-4 57. 1 Cor. xv 42 60 f. 1 Cor. xv 19 
63. 1 Cor. xv 30-1 69 ff. Mc. xii 26-7 (Ex. iii6) 73-4, Cf. Deut. xviii 4 

45. éxarovréxous MS 49. T suppleui: om. MS 56. onép (sic) MS per 
incur. : owépya corr. s. 1. 57. leg. fortasse dmoreiv 58. 7@ scripsi: 73 MS 
59. morevovoww MS: pi) suppleui. 63. «ara MS: leg. fortasse pera 
69. Aéyow scripsi: Aéyov MS 75. olvov scripsi: olvov MS 76. otrw MS 


79- €xouev MS: éfxouer A. Nairne 80 wav (sic) MS 
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Sixaiwy povwv odxi trav 88 Kai dwdarodos 
yap 80 dvOpdwou & Odvatos, nai dvdoracis 
was éri twas abrds A€yer te wdvras; Sowep yap dv to wdvTes 
(dAAa wdvres Elra iva pi) Kal “Apa 
oty paryv & Kdparos 6 Tovotros elye Xpurris dvacras 
vexpav mavtwv éorivy Tov Kal év To mdvres 
“Exaoros dv tdéypan. wdvres piv odv 
kat wdvtes ovdéy Frrov "ABpadp Sixaos jv, 
298 warpidpyys Fv, rois dudexa rarpudpyas yervioas jv" 
8& Kai rods Aourois Sixaiovs. cimeiv piv 
elrev elvar tov Xpiordv “Inoodv, 
95 map éxeivoy av Otros piv tov Liv, 
rod Oavdrov tév dvOpirwv yeyévytar’ év yap 
wdvres éxeivou Tod Oavdrov eiAnddros’ GAN 
6 pev Swrpp tiv arapyny tis dvadaBeiv, dvé\aBev tiv 
trav iva xatapynoas Tov Odvarov obros 

§ LXXXv*. 

xv 31 vi thy Sperépay Kadxnow fv exw 

Znryréov et od wapeBy 1d 7d A€yov Mii 


oAwC. 


§ LXXXVI*. 

XV 32 [el xatd dvOpwrov ti por rd ;] 
[‘Apryévous] 

“Bors xal 
§ LXXXVII. 


35-38 ["AAN’ tes Mads eyeipovrar of vexpoi, molw odpan 
Epxovrat ; Gppov, od & omeipers Lwomoreirar dav ph Kal 6 


LXXXV 2. Matt. v 34 


LXXXV, LXXXVI, LXXXVIII. These three hitherto unpublished sections are 
taken from A, which unfortunately contains no later citations from Origen on 1 Cor. 


82. pévov m. p.: pévew corr. m. p. ipsa ut uid. 86. dAAd mavres 
vat suppleui: om. MS per homoeotel. ut opinor 93. 
on «7.4. MS 96. Savdrov.,.. Trav: rasura est 4 litterarum 99. ovros MS 
fortasse recte, nisi uelis ofrws 


| 
| 
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oneipers, oF TS capa 1d yernodpevov omeipers AANA yupvdv Kéxkov 
éxdoty 1d Tov copa. | 


"Ap ovv rd Tov oréppa mapa mavra éxelva Ta TH 315 
dove, as dvaoracw elvat _vexpiav, ei Set 
ovrws eimeiv, Kal Kal ovrixds, kal dd THs Kryxpapidos 
Tis TyALKavTyn Kal ov yeAds TH 5 
Bréras; Kai wou Aéyer Ste Tovrov tod Bpaxéos eyeiperar 
Kapropopoica, TH Teipa pabwv ov KatrayeAgs’ oddérw Kaupds 
Tod dvareiAa tod avOpwreiov Kata Ti dvdotacw Ti 
vexpav , od iva Kal Todro ys; ovK 
oldas Gru kal éxt trav GAAwv TavTwv ov Tas KaLpds 
€or. mpos TO Ta oréppara; GAN’ éyeiperar Kdxkos aitov THdE TH 
Kaip@ Tod évavTov’ TO yiyaptov THOSE TH Opa Tod 
tis €Aaias kara. Tovde Tov pijva, ov Kata wavra xpdvov. Oédes eri Tod 
Tod avOpwrov, iva murrevoys, Kat’ ds TO yiyaprov, ds 
€Aaiav, vexpors Kal eva mapddogov dpe iva 
Thy dvdoracw vexpav ; Tis 6 els Kaupds; ext ouvredeia Tod aidvos. 
iva pera tiv dvdoracw éx vexpov &v TO 
trovnp®. yap Xpurrds mérovOev TOY aid@noc Toy 
ExecT@TOC TONHPOY” Kal TON KaIpON Str ai simépat Tonupai €icin. 


kadas obv Kal pera GAAwY 
§ LXXXVIII*. 


xv 51 [180d dpiv mdvres pév Korpnodpeba mdvres 
adhaynospeda, 
['Qpryevors 
Tlavras rovs Spotovs 6 év mpds & zantac 
6 yap zantwn Kal TlavAov xal trav dpoiwv 
éorw. 


§ LXXXIX. 


xvi 10-12 [Edy 82 TipdOeos, Bréwere tva ApsBws mpds 
ipas, rd yap Epyov nupiou épydfera: ds py tus adrév 
82 adtdv év tva mpds pe, yap adrov 
tva EhOy mpds Spas perd trav Kal mdvrws odk Fv OAnpa tva viv 
Oy’ ededoerar edxarpycy. 


LXXXVII 18. Gal. i 4 19. Eph. v 16 LXXXVIII 2. 1 Thess, iv 15 3. 
Matt. xxii 32 


LXXXVIII 3. adrod A : leg. fortasse 
VOL. X. E 
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39 Kara ras dpyas rijs packer Axovw oxiopara én ymin 
Exactoc yap Yuan, Era men eimt TayAoy, 
rept ob oTdcews Kal Tapaxys ovons év TH Kopwbiwv 

40 5 Oavpdows otros éxioxoros bv Trav Kata Tov Kaipov éxelvov Os 

xperiy xarépvyev tov ta ris éroie’ obk 
ra mpdypara SiarpiBovn év rH rére Katahurciv 
7a év TH Kai yevérOa cis KépwOov- éavrod éfeéfaro 
abriv Swopbwodpevov ta év KopivOy xai dvayKaiws 

10 peta THs exxAnoig. dre 
yap éredjpov of dxovovras, AcBencia 
mapeyivovro EN Tpomp’ Sre wapeyivovto mpds 
én AcBENEIA Kai EN Kai EN ToLOdTOL 
KopivOior, Sore ob tiv péyav airois tov 

15 Edeyev “Erendmun AcBenécin ds AcBentic, ina Toye AcBeneic KepAHcw. 
cat Sui rodro Kara én AcHeneia érendmun mpdc Todro Kal 
EN kai En TOAAG eyévero, dxovdvTwv TepryévyTat. 
oby 7d en Kai Tov péAAovta dhedeiv Tors 
dxpoards éorw, viv rovs KopwOious tva yévntar 

20 ™pds Td yap Epyov épydLerar ds nal 
av tpiv, rovro wot ipiv Tindbeos. py tis abrov 
és xai mpowéppare adriv ev tva mpds pe viv piv 
epxerat mpos cipyvyv ordow yap ev TH éx- 

25 KAnoig’ GAN’ ex Tov eyopévw bx’ abtod (Kai) 
elpyvyv dvadaBovres, mpowémpate abrav év ipercpa Spovoia xal eipyvy, 
Tva mpds end. exBdxouar adrav perd trav roiwy ; 
Gv mpocirev Sri Ofc Cdn doximacuTe Af EmicTOAtic, ToyToyc exdé- 
ody dxovwy abrov éravedevodpevov, arayyéAAovTa por Ta Kal” jpas. 

zo 8€ “AwohAd tod wapexdheoa iva EXOy Spas: 
kai mdvrws odk fv Odnpo tva viv. dvOpwros jv, ds cixds, 
elpjvns pidos, Bréerwv ordow tapaxiy ev in’ éxxdyoig, 
éredixdLero mov GANG clra wapaxade abriv 6 

341 éravedOeiv cis Taporxiay airod. obros dé 

35 0082 GAws tiv oix ob yap dy 
ovrws aitod Soxodv, yap Ndvtws 
Fv iva viv dvev OeAjpartos weroinxev Td ui) 

LXXXIX 2 ff.1 Cor,irr-12 11 ff.1 Cor.ii3 15. 1Cor.ix22 28. 1 Cor. 


xvi 3 XC 3. Prov. vi 4-5 5. Cf. Matt. xxvi 41 9. Eph, vi 11 
11. Phil. iv 13 


LXXXIX 20. MS a1. leg. fortasse mofoe: 25-6. al 
suppleui ante elpqvqv: om. MS 


| 
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mpds tpas’ Stav edxaiphoy. dre edxaipel ; 
ipeis cipnvedyre, dav pi) 


§ XC. 


xvi 13-14 [pnyopetre, orjnere ev TH 
mdvra ipav év | 


['Opryévors] 

"Eore yap tis trvos ypyydpyors’ Kai drotpérwv tod Kabev- 
Sev Yoropsvros Adyos Mi A@c YON Tots Ommaci, MHAE 
vuoTaypov coic BAeAporc, Ina AopKac EK BPOXwN Kai GpNEON 
maridoc. Kal 6 Swrhp Cpuropeire wavri xarp@ wai mpoceyyecbe ina 5 
expvyciv tods péAdovras yiverOar wepacpois. 
GAA yiverOe. 5 dipvxos ody ev TH 
dppiBddXAwv wept TOV Thy Tpaypatwv. ds 
rats Endycacbe yap yor THN TOY Beoy Mpdc TO AYNacBat YmAc 
Tac meBodeiac Toy olov- "AvaAdBere 10 
icxdv, SuvnOipre Tanta icyyw én TH ENAyNaMOYNTI Me 
mrovelv, TeAciwy 7d ev 


38. ebxarpe? MS: leg. fortasse XC 3. leg. fortasse (o)ois cum 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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A BOHAIRIC FRAGMENT OF THE ‘MARTYRDOM 
OF ST LUKE’. 


ALTHOUGH we possess the Arabic and Ethiopic versions of the 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the Coptic texts from which they are 
derived are so rare that it seems worth while to publish a small fragment 
which is in the University Library, Cambridge, marked MS Add. 1886. 
3- It corresponds to Mrs Lewis’s Mythological Acts of the Apostles 
(English translation) p. 153, and Dr Wallis Budge’s Contendings of 
the Apostles (English translation) p. 139.1 It will be observed that, 
unlike the derived versions, the action takes place in the city of 
Proconnesus, and not at Rome. The fact that the fragment is num- 
bered p. 788 makes it possible that the book once contained a large 
collection of such apocryphal Acts. It would be interesting to see 


whether the Martyrdom, of which Zoega, p. 114, mentions Tuki’s copy, 
contains a passage similar to this. 


The paragraph mark + is in red, and the capital letters, as well as @ 
and 4, are ornamented with red : there is also a red dot above the word 
Tie. 

Recto Verso 

THpY > Sen orSpwor Pwas xe THe 

HOTWT BE Tlovpo ae aqeporw ne- 
me fixe naspan Bay NWOT + xe pwass 
se THC aE agqTwny hen conag}t énarpan 
chodtSen + Sen Tarmwpa + ardsoe- 

ae pan > wate novar xe 

THPOT Sen naxix > 
> EFRWAMOC BE 
Gravnay ae + SC Maspwass 
ENTAKO + cho Sen teng¢wpa 
avrawnt Sen ovAshs Sen Naspan+ 
eqouy sraraujw > IC ar Sen 
1 On the Coptic originals generally of the ‘Acts of Luke’, see Lipsius 


Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (Brunswick, 1887) ii 2 p. 369. 
2 The & was added afterwards, above the m3. 


it) 

| 
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Recto Verso 
Ovog arhwS MpoKonHcsoc + 

+ avuje mw- Sen woT- 

OF AES 9d NOTpPO eo +> 

erxwararoc xe RE NOTPO+ OFS aySpax[pex| 

All the multitude answered in one voice ‘ Of what sort is this name, 

Jesus, and did He rise from the dead?’ And (8¢) when they spoke the 
name of Jesus before the gods, all the idols fell: they were shattered 
like pots. And (8) when the priests saw that their gods were destroyed, 
they were exceeding wroth in great madness, and they rent their 
garments, they plucked off the hair of their head: and (8¢) they went to 
Nero, king over Rome: they cried out, saying, ‘O, what (reading stax) 
are the magic arts of this man, Jesus?’ And (8) the king answered, 
he said unto them, ‘Every man that believed on this name in this 
country (pa) have I slain, save one, Luke: he has escaped out of 
my hands.’ The multitudes answered, saying, ‘Lo and behold, that 
man teaches in our country (x#pa) in this name, Jesus: and behold 
he is here in the city (wéAus) of Proconnesus: many miracles has he 


done among the sick in divers manners.’ And (8é) the king was 
exceeding wroth and gnashed his teeth... 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


| 
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THE LEONIAN SACRAMENTARY: AN 
ANALYTICAL STUDY. II. 


THE nineteenth Section has incurred the censure of the critics. 
They remark with more zeal than discretion—for the blunder, if 
blunder there be, may be that of some post-editorial rubricator, and 
should be carefully discriminated from anomalies inherent to the 
document—that the St Stephen of the capitulum is not the St Stephen 
of the several items; and, again with more zeal than discretion, they 
resent the inconsistency of grouping Masses which they assume to 
have been originally designed for the twenty-sixth of December in 
a Section attributed to the second of August. 

As to the first of these complaints, I would suggest that the second 
of August may have been the day on which one or more Masses, the 
necleus of the series, were originally said ; and that the local attribution, 
so far from betraying a mistake in identification, is thus the record of 
a fact; a church of St Stephen ‘the protomartyr—presumably that 
built by Demetrias and dedicated by Leo the Great—having been 
consecrated on the Feast of St Stephen the pope. And I would further 
suggest that, as in like instances, the local attribution is later than the 
first issue. I assign it to Hilarus, who might have meant it as a warning 
to any who should be disposed to deem ‘1111 NON. AUG.’ a clerical error 
for ‘111 NON. AUG.’, the date of the then recently adopted Jnventio of the 
protomartyr. 

As to the second complaint, I do not care to insist on the fact that 
only the last three items of the nine are amenable to it; for I find 
that the discrepancy which has provoked it—like that in the somewhat 
analogous anomaly, already explained and justified, in Section X— 
gives us a clue to the internal history of the document. First, however, 


let me dispose of the values in terms of letters of the successive con- 
stituents of the series :— 


XVIII. uu. NOx. adc. SCisTEFANI,ETC. i: 151,148, 881, 103,199. _ ii: 
284, 119, 495. 115, 495. _ iii: 230, 157, 121, 320. 488. 
129, 223, 134, 129. vii: 137, 150, 167, 343. 210,128,165. _—viiii: 
133) 107, 250, 130, 98. , 


it 
| 54 
it 
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' Four modifications of these figures may be proposed. (1) For 
‘quantum . .. trepidantum . . . confidentes’ in the second constituent 
of i (85:13) I should read ‘quantum... trepidantes tantum ... 
confidentes’, in preference to Bianchini’s ‘quantum. . . trepidi 
tantum ... confidentes’. (2) In the Preface of iii (87 : 4) for ‘tantum 
gratia’ read ‘tantam gratiam’ ; as in that of v (88:6). (3) In the last 
constituent of viii the phrase (89 : 31) ‘et sacramentis instructa salu- 
taribus et fulta praesidiis’ would seem to need some such word as ‘caele- 
stibus’ if due balance is to be given to the antithesis. This would raise 
the numerical value from 165 letters to 176. (4) In the Preface of viiii 
(90:8) for ‘qua dicata nomini tuo basilica... signauit’ I read, as 
against Bianchini, ‘quam dicata’ &c. See the ‘quam... sanguis... 
signauit’ of the first Preface in XXII (100 : 8). 

The account I propose of these nine Masses is that, with a slightly 
briefer text than that now extant, some, if not all, of them were origin- 
ally compiled by or for Leo the Great, who consecrated the earliest 
recorded Roman basilica in honour of the protomartyr; that Hilarus, 
his successor, took advantage of the a lineation employed for the second 
general redaction to introduce sundry references to the Nativity, his 
three oratories contiguous to the colonnade enclosing the font of Con- 
stantine having been dedicated, one to St John the Baptist as Prophet, 
another to St John the Divine as Doctor, the third to St Stephen as 
Martyr, of the Incarnation, the mystery to the Catholic definition of 
which he had devoted the best energies of his mind and only not 
sacrificed his life ; and that like advantage was taken of the £ lineation 
—perhaps by Simplicius, the successor of Hilarus—to introduce yet 
other references on the same topic. (1) The first in textual order of 
these references is in the Super Populum of vi (88 : 27): ‘ Conserua... 
ut ‘wa redemptione sint digni, tua semper gratia sint repleti. per,’ where 
the phrase I italicize is so early in the series, so short and so incidental, 
as not likely to have been of itself an ex fost facto addition; so that 
the more probable of two alternative hypotheses is that which makes 
the whole prayer adventitious to the original scheme of the Mass. 
(2) The second reference, in the opening prayer of vii (89 : 2), is, like 
the first, reminiscent of the Apostle’s ‘ Misit Deus Filium suum, factum 
ex muliere, factum sub lege, ut eos qui sub lege erant redimeret’ 
(Gal. iv 4, 5), as also of the Evangelist’s ‘ Benedictus ... qui fecit 
redemptionem plebis suae’ (Luke i 68) and ‘omnibus qui expecta- 
bant redemptionem Israel’ (ibid. ii 38). There need be no doubt that 
the prayer is new from beginning to end. (3) This cannot, I think, be 
said of the Secreta (89:8) of vii. That the original scheme of the 
Mass should have lacked a Secreta is by no means likely, and the 
laboured diction of the extant prayer would seem to indicate an amalga- 
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mation of new text with old, the new containing the reference to the 
Nativity ; thus, where I bracket what I conceive to be new:—‘ Inter 
{nostrae redemptionis miranda beneficia et] sCorum martyrum gloriosa 
sollemnia cum muneribus tuae laudis occurrimus agentes gratias [et de 
largitate beneficii et] de prouisione suffragii. per.’ If this be so, we 
have an original in 106 letters (4 @ lines) and a more recent form in 
167 (6 a lines, 6 of B). (4) The Preface of the same Mass falls into 
two parts ; the first (89 : 12) in 221 letters (8 6 lines) being original, the 
second, ‘et ideo’ &c., being presumably adventitious and yielding an 
ultimate total of 343 letters (12 a lines, 11 of B). (5) The fifth 
reference to the Nativity is embodied in the Postcommunion of viii 
(89:27). The whole of this prayer must be regarded as adventitious, 
inasmuch as the cardinal word ‘ multiplicatis’ not only implies the 
reference but is intrinsic to the whole structure of the prayer. (6) The 
last reference to the Nativity (89:30), ‘DS generis institutor et 
reparator’ &c., in the Super Populum of viii, is not so conspicuous as 
the other five ; but that it is a reference to the Nativity no liturgical 
scholar will question. 

Of these six references the most explicit are obviously those which 
have a priori the strongest claim to precedence in respect of time, and 
thus the strongest claim to be classed as part of the second redaction. 
Remarkably enough, these are the three comprised in vii and the 
Postcommunion of viii; and, as remarkably, their inclusion effects an 
ultimate total of 250 a lines. The other two, added ex hypothesi at 
a later date, yield a third total of 249 B lines. 

Set forth in terms of lines the result is :— 


6 
XVIIIL. 111 adc. N. STEFANI ETC., ETC. 3 4 
‘i: 1, (6)5, (6)5, (32) 29(28), 4 (3), 7. 56 51 
ii: 1, 10(9), (5)4, (18)176). 34 32 
iti: 1, 4, (18) 17 (16) ww 22 
: 1, 8, (6)5, (5)4, (12) 11 (10) 32 29 
: 1, 4, (18) 16 23 21 
19 19 
19 29 


i: 1, 5, 8(7), 5, 0(4) . ° ° 

ii: 1, (0) 5, (6)5, (4) 6, (8) 12 (11) 
1, (4)3, (8)7,@)4,00). 13 15 

ii: 1, 5, 4, 9(8), 5(4), 4(3) . 28=250 25=249 


In a word, the discrepancy between the title of Section XVIIII 
and the references to the Nativity contained in some of the Masses is 
not referable to the original scheme of the series, but is due to ex post 
facto additions, the earliest of which were made in the pontificate of 
Hilarus. It may bea blemish. If so, itis a fe/ix culpa ; for, like the 


4 
49 
30 
aI 
28 
21 
i 
vii 
‘ 
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anomalously placed ember Mass in Section X, it serves as a searchlight 
for elucidating the history of the document. 


SecTION XX. 
The first summary of values for the sixth of August is this :— 


XX. vi wus aucusti, ETC., ETC. (no rubric) 158, 142, 215. ii: 223, 102, 
251. iii: 73, 142, 209, 124, 98, 222. iiii: 96, 137, 178, 156, 169. Vv: 94, 
102, 211, 111, 91. Vi: 95, 119, 139, 78. _—-vii: 149, 86, 212, IN NATALE ETC., 
141, 113, 117, 155) 99, 110. 

Three textual emendations may be hazarded. (1) In the Postcom- 
munion of iiii (92:13) for ‘ut ... possimus emendare correcti’ we 
should perhaps read ‘ut .. . possimus nosmetipsos emendare correcti’. 
(2) For ‘reddes beneficia munera libertatis’ (94 : 3) in the last Preface 
of the series ‘reddens benefica munera libertatis’ would perhaps be the 
right reading ; and (3) in the last Super Populum (94: 8), instead of 
‘actione’ I should read ‘ in actione’. 

The first Preface (93 : 18) of the double item headed ‘vii’ is worded 
thus :—‘ cognoscimus . . . tuae pietatis effectus quibus . . . Xysti semper 
honoranda sollemnia nec inter praeteritas mundi tribulationes omittere 
uoluisti et nunc reddita praestas libertate uenerari.’ Since, then, this 
Preface was said on the sequel of hostilities which did not interfere 
with a festivity falling on the sixth of August and celebrated in the 
Cemetery of Callixtus on the Appian Way, it cannot have been said 
during the siege of Rome by Witiges, for this included the whole of the 
latter half of the year 537; nor can it have been said so long as the 
memory of that siege lingered in the public mind. On the other hand, 
since the hostilities to which the Preface refers had been preceded by 
others overruled, like them, in favour of the Feast of St Sixtus on 
a sixth of August, the words just cited cannot have been penned on 
occasion of the plunder of Rome and the Campagna by Gaiseric and 
his Vandals in the summer of 455 ; for Alaric’s terrible siege in 410 
was at that time still too recent an event to render possible a retrospec- 
tive reference such as that implied by the phrase ‘nec inter praeteritas 
mundi tribulationes omittere uoluisti ’. 

The obvious inference suggested by these considerations is that, of 
the ‘ praeteritae tribulationes’ and the ‘nunc reddita libertas’ included 
in the chronological scope of the first Preface of vii, the ‘tribulationes’ 
were those inflicted by Gaiseric in 455, and the ‘libertas’ that 
consequent on the victory over Ricimer in the July of 472. 

A second characteristic of the first Preface of vii is one which 
pervades each of the two Masses combined under that heading. 
Their ‘securis mentibus [celebramus]’, their ‘[nunc] reddita libertas’, 
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their ‘[percepit] de tribulatione auxilium’, their ‘[reddis] munera 
libertatis’, and their ‘in actione [or actionem] gratiarum propensius 
intuere’ (93 : 14, 21, 31; 94: 3, 8) make it clear that the recent trouble, 
though very recent, was a finally ended trouble. 

Not so the trouble, quite as clearly indicated, which forms the 
burden of iiii. This component, unlike vii, was evidently penned 
during, not after, a crisis of imminent peril. Its ‘ab hostium nos 
defende propitiatus incursu’ and ‘nobis praebeant inter aduersa con- 
stantiam’ remind us of the ‘ab hostium furore defende’ (26 : 16) 
and ‘hostili nullatenus incursione turbetur’ (26 : 8) in Section X, which 
we have identified with the summer of 455 and the interval spent by 
Gaiseric’s barbarians in ravaging the cornfields of the Campagna after 
their evacuation of Rome in the first half of June; while its ‘ continuata 
censura’ (92 : 11) is curiously suggestive of the ‘uerbera multiplicata’ 
which I have ventured to identify with Attila’s invasion of Italy in the 
summer of 452. (See /. 7. S. vol. ix, p. 527.) 

Now, as regards so much of the Leonianum as we have examined 
hitherto we can say with moral certainty that the first of the three redac- 
tions postulated by my theory implies a part, at least, of the pontificate of 
Leo and a part, at least, of the pontificate of Hilarus, the next Bishop 
of Rome ; while in Section XVII four textual peculiarities and the last 
Mass of the series are to be attributed to Simplicius, the successor of 
Hilarus. In this Section, while the penultimate item is very probably 
referable to Simplicius and the year 472, the fourth is with like 
probability referable to Leo the Great and 452 or 455. Does the 
bibliographical inference thus suggested bear the application of a 
stichometrical test ? 

Taken as a whole, the present Section responds accurately to the 
B criterion ; its title, rubrics, and text being the equivalent of 175 £ lines. 
But, taken as a whole, it rebels against the other two criteria. But if, 
governed by analogy, we assume, first, that the title was originally cast 
in some such simple form as ‘ N. SCORUM XYSTI FELICISSIMI ET AGAPITI’,! 
and, secondly, that the Preface of vi (93:8) ended originally with 
‘annua recursione ueneramur. per’, we find that the last of 150 @ lines 
and the last of 149 a lines must have coincided with the concluding 
syllables of vi. 

I conclude, therefore, that the first and second redactions comprised 
items i-vi of the extant series, but that vii is proper to the third; and 
that, unless the compiler of this last was satisfied for a while with 
a total of 133 lines—an improbable hypothesis—his work on the 
Section is not to be dated before the summer of 472. Ricimer’s five 
months’ siege of Rome was brought to an end on or about the eleventh 


1 As in Sections XVII and XL. See J.T7.S. vol. ix. p. 543; below, p. 94. 
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of July; and we may fairly presume that harvest and the ripening 
vintage postponed the final departure of his hosts until the early days 
of August. A like delay, if I rightly interpret iiii, had taken place 
in 455- 
My summary in terms of lines is as follows :— 
6 
XX. vu avucusti, ETC., ETC. 4 
17 
: 1, 8(7), 4(3), 9(8) . 22 19 
i: 1, 8, 5, (8) 7, (5)4, 4(3), 8(7)- 34 32 30 
iiii : 4(3), 5, (7)6, 6(5),6 . 29 28 26 
1, (4)8, 4 (3), (8) 7, 4, 22 ar 
: 1, 4(3), (5)4, (4)54+4(4),8 17=150 a1=149 15 =188 
IN NATALE SCORUM FELICISSIMI ET AGAPITI I 


But, even so, I cannot persuade myself that we have yet worked back 
our way to the ‘simplest expression’ of the series. For, remarkable 
as is the key-note of apprehension and alarm that governs the first and 
second, the fourth and last of the five constituents of iiii, the latter 
(92 : 8) of the two sentences into which the Preface falls apart is not 


only structurally independent of the first, it evinces a gratulation so 
strangely out of keeping with the other portions of the Mass as to raise 
the suspicion that it is an ex post facto insertion. Again: the ‘gloriosum 
denique . . . uictoria’ (91 : 32) at the end of iii is not only a distinct 
sentence structurally independent of the contextual ‘ Vere digii qui sco 

. contulisti’, it restricts itself to one disciple, whether Agapitus or 
Felicissimus we cannot say, of St Sixtus ; and thus either contravenes 
the preceding context, ‘ Vere digi qui... Xysto .. . ut etiam subiectis 
sibi ministris ecclesiae proficeret,’ or proves itself to be ethically out of 
focus with it. In either case it is hard to believe that the two halves 
of the constituent can have been written at one and the same time. 
And yet again : this seemingly ex fost facto ‘ gloriosum denique . . . uic- 
toria’ is the only passage in the first four Masses which makes any such 
categorical reference to any one besides St Sixtus as to oblige us to 
infer that the proper subject of the celebration was not that martyr 
to the exclusion of all others. Hence the question whether the original 
title may not have been merely ‘ NATALE SCI XyYSTI’. 

Another peculiarity must here be noted. The fifth item of the series, 
as we learn (92 : 26) from the ‘natalicia praelibantes’ of the Preface, is 


1 My argument is not vitiated by the ‘ Magnificasti diie stds tuos’ (91: 7) in ii. 
The same prayer recurs (95 : 11) in XXI iii, where Gove! is no question whatever ot 
any saint but St Laurence. 
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a Mass for the Vigil. Are we to see in this a proof that the document 
as a whole is what the Ballerini would call a ‘magna congeries ualde 
perturbata’, or shall we hope to find in it proof of a new departure in 
the elaboration of the present Section? A new departure it may have 
been if time was when the nucleus of the extant Section comprised 
no more than the first four Masses, minus the additions which by my 
hypothesis were introduced by some later pen. The surmise is justified 
by the linear values which that hypothesis postulates as the conse- 
quence of a capitulum requiring 3 lines, of a Preface to iii in 146 letters 
(5 6 lines) and of a Preface to iiii in 82 letters (3 @ lines). Thus :— 


4, 6, a B 


XX. vill IpUS AUGUSTI, ETC., ETC. 3 4 6 5 
6(5), 5, (8)7 . e - 19 18 17 
ii: 1, 8(7), 4(3), 9(8) . 22 22 19 
iii: 1, 8, 5, (8)7, (5) 4, 4(3), Gre 
placed by 8) 8 i 31=75 34 32 30 
1, 5, (replaced by 26, 
6 (5), 6. - 25=100 29 28 26 
{ v: 1, (4) 8, 4(3), (8) 7, 4, ws 25 22 ar 
vi: 1, 4(3), (5) 4, (4)5+4(4), 3 . 17=150 21=149 15 
i: £646 7. 16 
IN NATALE SCORUM FELICISSIMI ET AGAPITI I 
5,4,4,5,4(3,4 . . . 25=175 


Here, therefore, as with Sections X and XVI, we seem to detect an 
anticipatory issue on pages of @ lineation. Other instances await us 


Section XXI. 


I first set down the values in terms of letters for the present 
series.— 

XXI. un, 1D. aic.,eTc, i: 121,146,121, 100. ii: 163, 124, 189, 105, 
106. _—iii: 102,219,107. 123, 300,124. 117; 128, vi: 106, a11. 
vii: 113, 119, 71, 81, 103. viii: 115, 113, 113. viiii : 105, 147, 189, 137 
x: 170,98, 284. xi: 124, 134, 345,110,113. xii: 117, 125,136,92. xiii: 
AD OCTABAS, I15, 82, 104, 89. 

The text of xii and xiii invites correction. 

1. In the Preface of the former (98 : 26) I bracket off what seems to 
be redundant, and insert in italics what I suspect to be missing: ‘de 
beati . . . sollemnitate Laurenti .. . Roma laetatur, cuius nascendo ciuis 
cuius sacer minister [et] dicatum nomini tuo munus est prosecu¢us pro- 
prium, qui... emeruit pro praemio [quam] guo’ caelestis exsisteret guam 
consecutus est passionem. per.” Scholars will note that the proposed 


If I rightly understand Dr Feltoe, ‘quam’ may in the Verona text have been 
altered by erasure into ‘qua’. 
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additions are suggested by the present state of the text as preserved 
in Verona. 2. In the Preface of xiii (99 : 13), instead of cancelling 
‘confessione’, we should perhaps make it change places with ‘hodierna 
festiuitate’, thus :—‘ Offerimus hostias ... in sci Laurenti martyris tui 
confessione hodierna festiuitate gaudentes,’ 

I cannot but think that v-x must have been written by or for one or 
more popes who were in some special sense under the patronage of 
St Laurence. The ‘nostrae seruitutis oblatio’ (96: 2) of v, the ‘annua 
uota repetentes’ (96:14) of vi, the ‘nostra ministerii seruitus’ (97 : 3) 
of viii, the ‘debitum nostrae seruitutis’ (97:15) of viiii, and in x the 
phrases ‘fidelis ille patronus’ (98 : 2), ‘qua... nos amemus eius [scé/. 
sci Laurenti] meritum passionis’ (98:1), and ‘stm Laurentium.. . 
diligimus’ (98:3) would seem to lend countenance to the idea. In 
this connexion it is opportune to remark, first, that, as we shall see 
in the sequel, the anniversary of St Laurence, the tenth of August, 440, 
is a highly probable date for the entombment of Sixtus III and for the 
election of Leo, his successor, and that the only extant sermon [Ixxxv] 
of Leo’s in honour of St Laurence contains the phrase ‘cuius [scé/. 
Laurentii] oratione et patrocinio adiuuari nos sine cessatione con- 
fidimus’;* secondly, that Hilarus, the next Bishop of Rome, would 
seem to have had a special devotion to St Laurence, under whose 
patronage he erected a monasterium on the Esquiline, as recorded in 
a sculptured inscription discovered in comparatively modern times, and 
to whose basilica on the Via Tiburtina he made very considerable 
additions, besides choosing it as his own last resting-place. 

These considerations raise the further question whether the first two 
Masses, or possibly the first four, of the present Section may not have 
been composed in the pontificate of Sixtus III. Certainly, they contain 
no such seemingly personal references as do vy, vi, vii, viii, vilii, and x ; 
but, as certainly, Sixtus was not unmindful of St Laurence, for it was 
he who erected the confessio over the saint’s tomb in the basilica just 
mentioned, and who, at the instance of Valentinian ITI, built the intra- 
mural church of St Laurence in Lucina. 

After Sixtus III, Leo, and Hilarus came Pope Simplicius. He, too, 
paid honour to St Laurence, but in a different fashion from his pre- 
decessors. He made the basilica on the Via Tiburtina the centre of 
a regio, together with those of St Peter on the Vatican Hill and St Paul 
on the Via Ostiensis. ‘ Hic constituit,’ says the Liber Pontificalis, ‘ad 
sanctum Petrum apostolum et ad sanctum Paulum apostolum et ad 
sanctum Laurentium martyrem hebdomadam, ut presbyteri manerent 


1 In the last prayer of xii I read (99: 6) ‘suffragio... optato’ with the older 
editors, as against Dr Feltoe’s ‘ suffragia . . . optato’. 
2 Migne S.L. lv 437 B. 
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ibi propter poenitentes et baptismum.’ It may therefore be that xii, 
xiii, xiiii—the first of these is for the Vigil—are due to Simplicius, like 
the last item of XVII and the two missae at the end of XX; and 
this is the more probable as the three Sections are technically analogous. 
The whole of the present series responds to the f criterion, as does 
the whole of XVII and of XX ; but it refuses to yield a total of integral 
a pages unless curtailed of the concluding triad, just as they refuse to 
yield such total unless curtailed of material which finds its most probable 
attribution in the episcopate of Simplicius. The subjoined list in terms 
of B and of a lines, but not of 4, illustrates the fact :— 


. Un. Ip. N. SCI LAURENTI 
: 1, 4, 5, 4, 4(3) 
ii: 1, 6(5), 4, 7(6), 4, 4 
iii: 1, 4(3), 7, 4 
iii: 1, 4, 10, 4 
: 1, 4, 8(7) 
-« 
: 1, 4, 4, 8(2), 8,4. 
iii: 1, 4, 4, 4 
ii: 1,4,5,12,4,4 . ‘ 27 
On examining the text of i-xi I note that the last prayer of vii (96 : 30) 
is not a true Super Populum, and I infer that it may be a piece of 
editorial ‘padding’, like the superfluous prayers in XVI xxv and in 
XVIII viiii, xii. A like inference is invited by the ‘ prunis namque .. . 
in caelis’ (98:15) in the Preface of xi, which not only carries on the 
constituent to a much greater length than most of its predecessors but 
reads like the work of one who laboriously adds phrase to phrase so as 
gradually but safely to reach a predetermined limit, thus resembling 
the instances in XVI xvii and xxi. It will be seen presently that by 
eliminating these two batches of text we reduce i—xi, with the capitulum, 
to a total of 200 @ lines. 
But even so we do not seem to have reached the core of the problem : 
for two reasons. First, because if, as will be conceded by those who 
1 See J.T.S. vol. ix, p. 543: see also above, p. 59. 


2 By omitting ‘ 1Tem ALIA’ .(97: 11) the editor of the last redaction enabled viiii 
to end at the foot of a page. The reason for this will appear presently. 
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have made a study of the legend of St Laurence, a new departure in 
that legend is to be noted in the presumably ex fost facto ‘ prunis nam- 
que ...in caelis’ (98 : 15) just mentioned, a like, though somewhat 
slighter, suspicion may fairly be entertained of the passage (g5 : 28) 
‘qui pro confessione . . . permansit’ in the Preface of iiii. Secondly, 
because, if it be fair to regard the last prayer in vii as ex post facto 
because it is not a true Postcommunion, the like assumption is fair of 
the last constituent of iiii (95: 32), for it reads like an Oratio.’ 

For these reasons I think it possible (i) that at a period in the 
developement of the document prior to that indicated by my total of 
200 @ lines, twenty-two of which were devoted to Mass iiii, Mass iiii 
may have required as few as ten for its accommodation, one being 
devoted to the rubric, five to the Oratio, and, finally, four to the Preface 
as ex hypothesi it stood in the first instance ; and (ii) that the number 
of items extant at that period was such that their aggregate value was 
represented by some integral multiple of 25 @ lines less than eight. 
That this is no idle fancy will be seen from the table which I now sub- 
join, and in which by means of brackets I also call attention to the fact 
that if i is a Mass for the Vigil so also is x, so also xii. (See 97 : 30, 
98 : 21). 


6, 6, a B 

XXI. um. Ip. atc. N. SCI LAURENTI 3 3 3 3 

{ i: 1, (5)4, (6)5, (5) 4, 4(3) 20 20 18 17 

ii: 1, 6(5), (5)4, 7(6), 4,4 27=50 27=50 26 24 

iii: 1, 4(3), (8)7,4 . e 17 17 16 15 

iii: 1, (5) 4, to %, 

O(replaced by5)4 . . 10 22 19 19 

v: 1, 4, 8(7) 13 13 12 

vi: 1, 4, (8)7 13 12 12 

vii: 1, 4, 4, 8(2), 3, 15 19 18 

viii: 1, 4, 4, 4 ° 13 13 13 
viiii: 1(0), 4, (6)5, 4, 4. I9g=150 19 18 17=150 

x: 1, 5, 5, (7)6, 5 ° . . 23 22 22 

i xi: 1, 6, 4(3), (4)10(9) .. 15=200 21=200 19 

{si 1, 4, 5(4), 12 (11), 4(3),4 27 

Ms 6 17 
wi: 1,48,48 . . . . 15 = 250 


There are, as is well known, two accounts of the passion of St 
Laurence. 


* It figures as an Oratio (Mur. Greg. 111) in the falsely styled ‘ Hadrianic 
Sacramentary’, Alcuin’s wreck of a post-Gregorian developement of St Gregory’s 
earlier scheme of the Missal, 
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The earlier, or classical, account is thus epitomized by Pope 
Damasus :— 

‘ Verbera, carnifices, flammas, tormenta, catenas 
Vincere Laurenti sola fides potuit.’ 

The later account, as made famous by Prudentius, mentions but one 
form of punishment, and by implication excludes all others. According 
to this, life was extinguished by studiously regulated torture over a slow 
fire. 

Of these two accounts the earlier would seem to be implied by i-viiii, 
not indeed as they now are, but as I conceive them to have been when 
originally set forth at the first general redaction, Mass iiii at that time 
comprising, like v and vi, only a Secreta and a Preface, this latter con- 
stituent being short, like those of i, vii, viii, and viiii, and counting 99 
letters (4 @ lines)—‘ Vere digi. quoniam . . . ueneramur. per’ (95 : 26, 
27); and also by x, xi, as originally set forth in a re-edition of the first 
general redaction, the Preface of xi, ‘Vere digi. in die. . . suscepisti. 
per’ (98 : 13-15) in 111 letters (4 6 lines) not as yet being prolonged to 
284 (10 a lines) by the all too graphic ‘ prunis namque superposita’ &c. 
for it, may with some show of probability be attributed to Sixtus III 
(A.D. 432-440) ; but if they are not his they are in all moral certainty 
Leo’s (A. D. 440-461), as also are the original constituents of v—viiii ; 
and to Leo, but at a comparatively late period in his life, I further 
attribute x, xi, in the original text which I postulate for them. 

My theory, then, respecting x and xi—x being for Vigil and xi for 
Feast—is that they are a pair of Masses added to the original edition 
of i-viiii at a time when the @ lineation was still in use ; and that they 
are referable to the monasterium which Hilarus, while as yet Leo’s arch- 
deacon, erected on the Esquiline Hill, as recorded by the extant inscrip- 
tion ‘+AUXILIANTE DNO DO N XPO ORANTE BEATO LAURENTIO 
MARTYRE HILARUS ARCHIDIAC FECIT’. But, since they have the value 
of only eight-and-thirty lines, I think that care was on that occasion 
taken to write out i-viiii afresh, and in the course of transcription to 
give iiii a nett enhancement of twelve lines by adding ‘qui pro con- 
fessione . . . permansit’ to the Preface’ and by introducing the new 
prayer ‘ Excita diie’ &c., a prayer which, though not a Postcommunion, 
happened to satisfy the stichometrical exigency of the moment. In 
making or, in any case, sanctioning this development of the fourth 
Preface the reviser superadded to the old classical tradition the newer 


1 With the ‘solida uictor mente permansit’ (95: 31) of this passage compare 
(Migne liv 435 B) the ‘solidissimam fortitudinem’ of St Leo’s Sermon (Ixxxv) on 
St Laurence. On the other hand ; whereas the ‘ mutata tormenta’ of the Preface, 
as interpreted by its context, recalls the classical account, the ‘ mutatio’ on which 
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account which Prudentius had some years before embodied in his 
famous Hymn. 

And I further think that when Hilarus, by this time Bishop of Rome, 
was engaged on the second general redaction and proposed so to amplify 
the 200 @ lines of existing material as to fill 200 a lines, he in his turn 
seized the opportunity for setting on record a witness to the hold, 
perhaps the exclusive hold, which the later account had taken of his 
own imagination by adding to the Preface of xi (98: 15) a passage which 
differs conspicuously from Leo’s addition to the fourth Preface, inas- 
much as it makes no reference whatever to any mode of punishment 
but the fiery torture of the gridiron. 

If in our examination of the Petrine Masses it was interesting to 
note how categorically in the Prefaces of XVI x, xiiii the theory of the 
dogmatic magisterium of the Roman See was formulated during the 
interval that separated the second general redaction from the earlier 
issue of the first; it is not less interesting, though for a very different 
reason, to watch, during presumably the same period of time, the 
transition, through @, and St Leo’s Sermon, from the old Laurentian 
legend as embodied in the @, text to the new as recorded in a. 


SEcTION XXII. 


The values of the two items in Section XXII of the Verona MS 
are :— 


' XXII. Ipus adc. &c., &c. (no numeral) 105, 100, 170, 115, 114. ii: 100, 


113, 189, 89, 115. 


We shall perhaps do well if, with the Canterbury Missal, we insert 
‘tuorum’ before ‘festiuitate’ in the second prayer (100 : 5). 


Leo dwells in the Sermon (ut supra, 437 C) suggests by its ‘ conuersorum alterna 
mutatio membrorum’ the horrid incident depicted by Prudentius :— 


‘Postquam uapor diutius 
Decoxit exustum latus, 
Ultro e catasta iudicem 
Compellat affatu brevi. 


«« Conuerte partem corporis, 
Satis crematur iugiter, 
Et fac periclum quid tuus 
Vulcanus ardens egerit.” 


Praefectus inuerti iubet. 

Tunc ille, “‘Coctum est, deuora, 

Et experimentum cape 

Sit crudum an assum suauius’”’.’ 
VOL, X. F 


i 
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A few cautions are here necessary :— 

1. Thanks to the shortness of these two missae and to the fact that 
their 6 values are equal to their values by the a lineation, we cannot 
on merely stichometrical grounds assume that either of them is as old 
as the first general redaction. 

2. The latter of them mentions neither Hippolytus nor Pontianus ; 
but Agapitus, a martyr whose feast, if the sequence of the Sections may 
guide us, cannot have fallen earlier than the thirteenth or later than the 
thirtieth of August. I believe it to have been, in the intention of its 
first editor, the sole occupant of a distinct Section which, for whatever 
reason, has not received its proper capitulum in the Verona MS. The 
surmise is justified by the totals of linear values :— 


XXII. Ipus atc. N. sCoRUM YPOLITI ET PONTIANI 
4,4, 6,4, 4 


?B 
(XXIL* For Sr Acaprtus] 3 


3- The capitulum of the first Mass equates the Feast of SS. Hippolytus 
and Pontian with the thirteenth of August ; but we must not therefore 
infer that the Hippolytus of the text either was or was assumed to be 
identical with the Hippolytus of the capitulum. St Pontian is not 
mentioned in the text; and this is the more remarkable as the 
Depositio Martyrum buries that saint in the cemetery of Callistus 
and Hippolytus on the Via Tiburtina. It may therefore be that, as 
in Section XVIII the Stephen of the missae is not the Stephen of the 
capitulum, so here the Hippolytus of the Mass was not assumed by its 
composer to be identical with the alleged disciple, friend, and fellow 
martyr of Pope Pontian. In this connexion we shall perhaps do well 
to note that no burial-places are mentioned in the capitulum. 

4. Let us also bear in mind that, whereas the Depositio Martyrum 
associates Hippolytus and Pontian, whoever its Hippolytus may have 
been, under date of the thirteenth of August, the Hippolytus of 
Polemius Silvius stands alone under date of the twelfth. 

As to the next missa, which concerns an Agapitus but has no ¢capitulum, 
let me submit two considerations to the judgement of scholars :— 

1. The Liber Pontificalis tells us that Felix III (a.p. 483-492), who 
succeeded Simplicius, built or rebuilt, either in or before his pontificate, 
the Church of St Agapitus on the Via Tiburtina ; and the compiler of 
the Salzburg Notitia, who made his list of extramural churches early 
in the seventh century, identifies this Agapitus with the Agapitus of the 
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sixth of August, who, as he tells us elsewhere in the same document, was 
buried with SS. Sixtus and Felicissimus on the Appian Way, several 
miles from the Tiburtine. Inasmuch, therefore, as there is no known 
Roman Agapitus the anniversary of whose martyrdom fell between the 
thirteenth and the thirtieth of August, we may fairly infer that the 
present Mass was meant for use on the anniversary of the dedication of 
the church just mentioned ;? and that, being thus later than Simplicius, 
it accrued to the document subsequently to the 8 revision. 

2. It is by no means certain that in the editorial archetypes of the 
extant Leonianum dates were inserted into any of the successive 
capitula. In the Verona book there are none in the capitula of 
XIIII, XV, XXXV, XXXVI, XLI, or XLII; and, what is perhaps 
yet more significant, in those of XVII and XXV the numeral of the 
Section, instead of preceding date and attribution, follows them. The 
simplest explanation of all this vacillation is that, as indeed is ante- 
cedently probable, there were no dates in the original documents, 
and that such as are now extant in the Verona book are due to some 
scribe who in the course of the fifth, sixth, or seventh century made 
a copy of the work for the use of non-Roman readers. Such a clerk 
would turn to calendars and martyrologies for any date he might need ; 
his quest in this instance being bounded as to time by the thirteenth 
of August, the Feast of St Hippolytus, and the thirtieth, the Feast 
of St Felix and Adauctus ; and, as to place, being limited to Rome. 
Finding, then, no Roman Agapitus between the days just mentioned, 
but on the eighteenth Agapitus of Praeneste, a city three-and-thirty 
miles from Rome, he would leave the Section without capitulum 
awaiting satisfactory information which might never reach him. 

I cannot think of a simpler or more plausible account of the 
two peculiarities of the Mass in question. 


Section XXIII. 

Here the first computation is as follows :— 

XXIII. 11 KAL. sEpt. &c. &c. (no numeral) 82, 101, 130, 100. ii : 121, 120, 
152, 72, 162. iii: 102, 121, 200, 112. iiii : 84, 123, 156, 135. v: 109, 206. 
vi: 103, 106, 114, 143. vii: 424. ‘ 

In the second of these constituents (101 : 4) we should perhaps read 
*Scorum’ for ‘Sci’; and in the last (103 : 20) ‘efficiuntur ... auctores’ 
for ‘exitum ...auctores’. In the last prayer of iii (102: 11) I should 
be disposed to read ‘communimur’ instead of ‘commonemur’, and in 
the Preface of iiii (103 : 7) ‘multas’ for ‘ mutuas’. 

1 The day chosen for this anniversary may have been the eighteenth of the 
month, the Feast of St Agapitus of Praeneste. The fourteenth of February, the 
Feast of St Valentinus of Interamna, was the patronal anniversary of the church of 
the Roman Valentinus, a building near to the Flaminian Gate. 
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The Prefaces of iii and v exhibit peculiarities for which there has not 

as yet been any precedent. 
' 4. The former of these (102 : 6) juxtaposes and marks with a ‘we/.. . 
uel’ two readings which no sane theologian would set in one and the 
same sentence in such a way as to suggest that he conceived them to 
be in one and the same category of ideas. I italicize the disjunctives, 
and with them the presumably earlier reading; the other reading— 
presumably the later of the two, by reason of the sentiment expressed 
and of the antithesis of ‘clementia’ to ‘ potentiam’—I set within square 
brackets :—‘ Vere digi. orantes potentiam tuam ... ut dignanter 
ostendas quia non plus ad perdendum nos ualeant nostra delicta quam 
ad saluandum. we/. patrocinia copiosa iustorum. uel, (tuae maiestatis 
inuicta clementia,] per.’ This assignment gives us first 164 letters, 
then 169, instead of 200. 

In the Preface of v I propose (io2: 29) to read ‘festiuitate’ for 
‘festiuitatem’; and, treating ‘confessione’ and ‘nomine’ (102 : 30) 
as alternatives, discriminate thus :—‘ Vere digii. sacrificium quippe suum 
hodie frequentat ecclesia et festiuitate dudum muneris immolati [annua 
festiuitate] concelebrat quo pro eius confessione. uel. [nomine] qui eam 

. redemit ... obsequium proprii cruoris exhibuit. per.’ The pre- 
sumably earlier text comprises 180 letters ; the presumably later, 175. 

Now, ‘ sacrificium’ in the sense of ‘ sacred rite’ is new to the nomen- 
clature of the Leonianum; so is ‘munus immolatum’ for ‘munus 
oblatum’ ; so, again, ‘ confessio’ in the sense required by the context. 
Nor is this all; it is new to the theology of the Leonianum to attribute 
to the protection of the saints the sort of function which, at least 
constructively, is attributed to it in the presumably superseded phrase 
in the Preface of iii; to style the blood of a martyr the ‘proprius 
cruor’ of the Church, and, as in the presumably superseded phrase 
in v, to denote the Death on the Cross by a word the English equivalent 
of which is merely ‘martyrdom’.’ For these reasons I should think it 
extremely improbable that the compiler of either the first or second 
redaction of the major part of the document can have set forth the 
presumably earlier text of the present series. And the surmise is 
justified by the table of linear values which I now subjoin. From this 
it will be seen that the total—by which I, of course, mean the irreducible 
total—of the Section in terms of 6 lines is 135 ; and, although with an 


1 The theology and diction of this remarkable Preface remind us of the following 
passage (vv. 17-20) of Prudentius’s Hymn on St Laurence :— 
‘ Armata pugnauit fides 
Nam morte mortem diruit 
Ac semet impendit sibi. 
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undeveloped conclusion to vii it might have filled precisely five a pages, 
we are not therefore to conclude that it first saw the light in the 
pontificate of Hilarus. Material not as yet in our possession must be 
forthcoming before a probable theory can be proposed as to the date 
of its original composition. 


?a B 

XXIII. iii. KAL SEPT. N. SCORUM ADAUTI ET FELICIS 3 3 

ii: 1, (5)4, (5) 4, (6)5, 3, 6 (5) 22 

iti: 1, (5) 4, (5)4,6,4 ° 19 

iii: . «© « 8 18 

vii: 1, (15) 14 - 15=125 18=124 


The argument for a late introduction of the present Section into the 
series is enforced by the ‘Sci Felicis et Adauti natalicia’ of the Secreta 
(101 : 4) of the first Mass ; for it is hard to believe that such a solecism 
could have escaped the notice of any revising editor. On the other 
chand, the Mass would seem to be older than the story embodied in the 
legend of the two saints, a legend which makes ‘ Adactus’ or ‘Adauctus’ 
the necessary form of the name of the second, but excludes ‘ Adautus’. 

The story is that Adactus or Adauctus is either a pseudonymous 
or a conjectural appellation of the martyr indicated by it; that, Felix 
and he recognizing each other as friends and fellow Christians as the 
former was on his way to execution, the two men were therefore put to 
death together and buried side by side ; but that the real name of the 
latter was not forthcoming, and that in default of it he was thenceforth 
styled Adactus or Adauctus. 

Now, there may be, and presumably is, a groundwork in fact for all 
this; a view the more readily acceptable since in the Berne codex of 
the Hieronymianum Felix stands first in the list for the thirtieth of 
August and Adactus last, the two being separated by four others. 

The substructure of fact would seem to be that many years after the 
institution of the liturgical cultus of St Felix in the cemetery of Com- 
modilla a forgotten tomb or /ocudus near to that of Felix was revealed 
to sight, a tomb or Zocu/us which bore the symbolical palm-branch 
and the name Adautus; that in course of time this was in com- 
mon speech pronounced first ‘Adauctus’ and then ‘Adactus’; 
and that when the legend for the thirtieth of August was eventually 
written the legend-writer, to whose ear neither word sounded like a 
noun proper, found in it material on which to let his fancy play, but 
instead of making the person indicated an adactus to St Felix many 
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years after death—as by my hypothesis he really was—made him his 
adactus before martyrdom. 

Some such theory as this enables us to account for the strange 
solecism ‘Sci Felicis et Adauti’ (101: 4) of the Verona book. It is 
suggested to me not, as might be supposed, by the solecism itself, but 
by a curiously similar phenomenon in a somewhat later document than 
the Verona transcript of the Leonianum; I mean the eighth-century 
Gregorianum of the Roman Church, portions of which have been 
handed down to us through two distinct channels. In that sacra- 
mentary, as represented to us not only in Alcuin’s misguided endeavour 
to reconstruct St Gregory’s Missal but in adventitious additions made 
to the editio classica which St Gregory’s missionaries had long before 
brought to Canterbury, we find the strictly analogous peculiarity of 
*Beati Proti et Iacincti’ instead of ‘Beatorum Proti et Iacincti’; 
a peculiarity the morally certain explanation of which is supplied 
by inscriptions that have survived the ravages of time. These give 
us to understand that ‘ Beati Proti’ is the original reading and that 
the words ‘et Iacincti’ were added after the discovery in the middle of 
the seventh century of the /ocu/us of St Hyacinth, this having long been 
hidden from view in consequence of an architectural necessity, and 
thus, one would suppose, lost to memory. Something of the same 
kind may have happened here. The Liber Pontificalis tells us that 
Pope John I (A.D. 523-526) ‘renouauit coemeterium Felicis et 
Adaucti’; and I suspect that, just as the reconstruction of the cemetery 
of St Basilla in the seventh century revealed the resting-place of 
St Hyacinth, so in the pontificate of John I the reconstruction of the 
cemetery of Domitilla brought to light the resting-place of the martyr 
Adautus ; that ‘et Adauti’ is post-editorial, and that the Verona ‘ Sci 
Felicis ’ survives from an original ‘SG Felicis natalicia’ &c. 


Sections XXIIII, XXV, XXVI. 


There is an irregularity in the disposition of these three Sections 
which has evoked the censure of the critics; but the second of the 
facsimiles which Dr Feltoe has added to his edition renders it morally 
certain that he and his predecessors are mistaken in laying it to the 
charge of any compiler or editor. The fault is, I think, merely scribal. 
A Secreta and a Preface which should have formed a distinct item 
under XXV have been inadvertently placed (104: 1, 6) after the first 
prayer of Section XXIIII. Hence it is that in my two lists I, under 
XXIITI, substitute asterisks for values, and notify these under XXV as 
the constituents of an item which I number ‘iii’. 


| 
| 
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MXIILM. xvin KAL. octos, N. sCORUM CORNELI &c. (no numeral) 114, *, *, 128, 
142, 143. ITEM ALIA, 129, III, 225, 96, 157. 

XXV. xvi KAL. OCT, IN NATALE SCE EUFYMIAE (no numeral) 99, wf, 227. iis 
116, 227. iii: 109, 110, 98, 124. _itiii : 148, 515. 

XXVI. Prip.. KAL. OCT. N. BASILICAE ANGELI &c. (no numeral) 298, 149, 400. 
ii: 110, 377. 121, 269, 113, 154. 148, 515. 

In the first prayer of XXVI I pragese to read ss * for 
‘praecipua’ (106:18) in the phrase ‘ 
superat’. 

A few peculiarities of text require notice :— 

1, 2, 3. Early in the first Preface of XXIIII, as now placed in the 
Verona book—that is to say, in the item which I class as XXV iiii— 
‘mirabilia. tibi hominem’ &c. (104 : 7) should, I think, be replaced by 
‘mirabilia tua. qui hominem’ &c.; and, as suggested by Bianchini, 
instead of ‘hunc... aduersarium ut eum’ (104:9) I read ‘ut hunc 
. .aduersarium’, cancelling ‘eum’. It would, I think, be unsafe to 
touch ‘uenerantes’ (104: 16), the last word of the Preface as extant 
at Verona; the more prudent course being to replace ‘per’ by ‘etc.’. 
Dr Feltoe’s facsimile, which gives neither, offers a ready justification of 
the reading I propose. That a @ redaction may have had ‘ ueneramur’ 
there need be no doubt; but the analogy of other like Prefaces—in 
XVI ii (37 : 14) and XX vi(93 : 8)}—counsels us to respect ‘ uenerantes’ 
as the presumable reading of an a redaction, a reading which would be 
followed by the developed conclusion ‘ hostias tibi . .. sine fine dicentes ’. 
The constituent would thus have 608 letters (20 a lines) in the second 
edition as against 511 (19 @ lines, 16 of 8) in the first and third. 

4. The ‘atque lactificet’ (104 : 29) in the Oratio of the Jtem aka of 
XXIIII would seem to be redundant to the original text. It is not in 
the so-called Gelasianum [Mur. Ge/. 668]. 1 suspect that it was intro- 
duced at the second general redaction; the object being to raise 
‘114 letters (4 @ lines) to 129 (5 of a), and thus give the Section its 
full complement of 50 a lines. 

5. The extant text of the Preface in the same item (105 : 4) is ‘ Vere 
digi. tuamque in scOrum martyrum Cornelio simul et iam Cypriano’ &c. 
I propose to introduce ‘festiuitate’ and, by setting the two names 
in the genitive case, to place them in apposition with ‘martyrum’. 
This would raise the total from 225 letters to 236 (from 8 to 9 @ lines). 

6. In the first prayer of XXV (105:17) ‘nos’ would seem to be 
needed between ‘tuorum’ and ‘natalicia’; and perhaps we should read 
‘suffragiis’ for ‘suffragia’. These, the ‘Gelasian’ readings [Mur. Gel. 
677], raise 99 letters to 103 (3 full 8 lines), But, regard had to the 
jubilant character of ii, with its ‘hostias laetantis ecclesiae’ (105 : 28), 
and of iii, with its ‘ hodiernae festiuitatis laetitiam’ (106 ; 8), and to the 
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fact that the ‘Eufymiae ueneranda confessio’ [see 106:9] was the 
scene of the Council of Chalcedon in which Leo won his great dogmatic 
victory, I should almost be inclined to think that ‘ecclesiam tuam’ is 
more likely to be right than ‘nos’, and 114 letters (4 8 lines) than 103. 
7- In the Preface of XXVI,ii ‘humano generi’ (107 : 6) is perhaps 
a datiuus incommodi, and *corpore’ an itacized ‘corpori’ for ‘cor- 
poris’;' but ‘conspectu subtrahitur’ and ‘negatur adspectu’ cannot 
stand together, so that the total must be reckoned as 357 or 362, not 
377 (13 @ lines, not 14; 12 a lines, not 13). 
8. The last Preface lacks ‘ ueneratione’ after ‘ Michael’ (108 : 20). 
Subject to a modification which I explain presently, we have— 
6 a B 
XXIII KAL. ocTos. N. SCORUM CORNELI ETc. 3 
4, *, *, 5(4), 5,5. » 
1, (4)5(4), 4, (9) 8 4(3), 6(5) + + 28=50 


XXV. Xvi KAL. OCT. IN NATALE SCAE EUFYMIAE. 
ii: 1,4,8(7) . 
iti: 1, 4, 4, 4(3), (5)4. 
iiii: 1, 5, (19) 17 +3 (16) 


XXVI. Prin. KAL. O€T. N. BASILICAE ANGEL! ETC. 
(11) 10, (6)5, (14) 18 +4 (13) . 
ii: 1, 4, (13)12 . 
iii: 1, (5) 4, (7)9, 4, (5)5 
iiii: 1, (6)5, (6)5, (8)7. 
v: 1, (6)5, (9)8, 4, 5 


To the textual peculiarities sine we one more must 
added :— 

8. In XXVI iii (107 : 17) the construction of the passage ‘ Vere digii. 
multoque magis in archangelis ...tua praeconia non tacere, quia ad 
excellentiam tuam recurrit...cum angelica creatura ... honoratur’ 
is as irreprehensible as the sentiment enunciated ; but the next clause, 
‘et cum illa sit digna uenerari tu quam sis immensus et super omnia 
praeferendus ostenderis’, is on two accounts open to objection : first, 
because, so far from elucidating or strengthening what goes before, it 


* St Leo in his Sermons has ‘ corporali intuitu inquirere ’ (xxxiv), ‘ corporeo dis- 
cernere conspectu’ (xlvi), and ‘corporeo uidere intuitu’ (Ixxiv) [Migne S.L. liv 247A, 
293 B, 397 C]; but in the present passage ‘corporis’ gives a clearer construction 
than ‘ corporeo’. 


| 
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obscures and weakens it ; secondly, because in one and the same con- 
struction it subjoins a verb in the subjunctive mood, and governed by 
‘cum’ =‘ quamuis’, to the verb in the indicative governed by ‘cum’= 
‘quando’. I therefore regard it as a somewhat hastily composed piece 
of ‘padding’; and infer that it was added to ‘Vere digi. multoque 
magis ... honoratur’ in order that, in concert with the ‘et ideo’ &c. 
affixed to XXVI i, it might carry on XXVI iii to the last line of a third 
a page by raising 195 letters (7 @ lines) to 269 (9 of a). 


Section XXVII. 
The first list is as follows :-— 


XXVII. Apmonitio 1e1uNn &c., &c., 349. i: 189, 133, 72, 538, 104, 129. 
ii: 145, 107, 136, 158, 145. iii: 140, 87, 157, 241, 269. iiii : 126, 120, 96, 
216, 71, 107. Vv: 133, 127, 188, 93, 125. vi: 104, IN IEIUNIO, 107, 289, 79, 


179. vii: 88, In re1uNt0, 87, 118, 548, 149, 108. viii : In 1e1uNt0, 136, 152, 
201, 495, 114, 171. INUITATIO PLEBIS .. . MENSIS DECIMI, 294. viiii : 171, 
100, 161, 390, 81, 150. X : 282, 235, 142, 202. xi: 170, 145, 110, 127, 99, 


172, 165, 486, 114, 216. xii: 104, 105, 104, 407, 109, 115. xiii : 100, 62, 94, 
272, 84,137. xiiii: 106, 136, 125, 132. 


For ‘satiasti’ in the Postcommunion of vi (112 : 26) I propose, with 
the earlier editors, ‘satiati’. This is the reading of the Gelasianum 
(Mur. Ge/. 507 and 670); which, however, in one place gives ‘ munere’ 
for ‘tuo’, and in another has both words. 

The series exhibits rubrical anomalies which may perhaps supply 
us with a presumable theory of its evolution :— 

1. The ninth item, which is duly numbered, is preceded (115 : 1) by 
the remarkable heading ‘ITEM precEs’.' This latter would seem to 
have been meant to govern the Masses which follow it, and thus to 
denote a division of the Section at one or other of the redactions into 
two parts, i-viii and viiii-xiiii, Hence we seem to be in touch, as in 
Sections XI, XVI, and XVIII, with two schemes of rubrication, and 
thus with two schemes of grouping, and to be following the work of a 
transcriber who intermingled them with some little carelessness. 

2. The numeral and rubric just mentioned are now preceded by an 
Inuitatio Plebis for the month of December. Whatever be the cause 
of this anachronism, we may fairly suspect the Inuitatio to be in some 
sort analogous to the Christmas references in Section XVIIII, and there- 
fore to be of later date than the original edition. Hence then the 
question whether the seemingly cognate Admonitio which now stands 
before the first Mass may not also be later than the first compilation. 


* It occurs nowhere else in the Leonianum, but must not therefore be dismissed 
as a mere slip of the pen. 
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3. The theory of a comparatively recent date for the first as well as 
the second of these addresses is justified by the fact that its heading, 
‘Admonitio Ieiunii Mensis Septimi et Orationes et Preces’, is not a 
heading simplex duntaxat et unum such as we expect to find in a true 
capitulum, and may fairly be thought to have ousted the original title, 
which, if analogy may guide us, must have been ‘IN IEIUNIO MENSIS 
SEPTIMI’. 

Turning from rubrics to text, I find as follows :— 

1. The last constituent of the third item (111 : 3) resolves itself into 
three parts: (1) ‘O. s. d....exoramus ut (2) hoc tuum diie sacra- 
mentum .. . sit contra mundi pericula firmamentum (3) haec nos 
communio purget’ &c.; where 1 and 3 would seem to have been 
a single prayer in 112 letters, but to have been split asunder by 2, a 
distinct composition complete in itself and containing 158 letters. The 
account of this which analogous instances suggest is that the shorter 
but now spissate prayer was the original Postcommunion in 4 @ lines, 
and that the amplification was inserted at the last redaction. 

2. In the last constituent of vii (113 : 24) the puzzling ‘ purificetetsus- 
teterudiat ’ looks like the wreck of an editorially proposed ‘ purificatus 
uel eruditus’, one or other of which words would supply a serious but 
otherwise neglected hiatus in the construction, thus:—‘Tueatur dneé 
dextera tua populum deprecantem ut consolatione praesenti purificatus 
[we? eruditus] ad bona futura proficiat. per,’ in 94 or gr letters. This 
numerical value and the present condition of the text lead me to suspect 
an effort so to abbreviate the prayer as to coerce vii into the last of 
225 alines. The suspicion is justified by the fact that in the Gelasianum 
[Mur. Ge/. 527] the prayer has the value of 121 letters (5 0 lines, 4 of a), 
—‘ Tueatur quaesumus diie . . . deprecantem, et purificatum dignanter 
erudiat ut consolatione’ &c. 

3. The last constituent of xi (117: 20) ends thus: ‘ut... (1) tua 
consolatione subsistat (2) tua gratia promissae redemptionis perficiatur 
haereditas. per’; where some of the editors put an ‘ac’ between 1 and 
2, but where I suspect the latter phrase to be a substitute for the 
former. Not only is this view justified by parallel instances, it is 
recommended by the manifest reference to the Nativity implied in the 
‘{ut] tua gratia promissae redemptionis perficiatur haereditas’. Regard 
had to the cognate phrases which we have examined in Section 
XVIIII, we may with some confidence assume that this reference to 
the Nativity was not introduced into the eleventh item before that 
partition of the present Section into two moieties by which items 
viiii-xiiii were formally and specifically appropriated to the month of 
December. . This account would give us ‘ Absolue . . . subsistat. per’, 
in 154 letters (6 6 lines, 5 of a), for certainly the first, and possibly the 
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second, redaction ; and‘ Absolue. . . declinans tua gratia. . . perficiatur. 
per’, in 192 letters (7 a lines, 6 of 8), for possibly the second, but 
certainly the third, redaction. The attribution which makes it the sole 
property of the third redaction is the more probable of the two. 

I observe, moreover, that (4) the ‘et ideo’ clause (109 : 23) in the 
Preface of i reads like the ex fost facto addition of what might originally 
have been a collect to an otherwise complete composition in 387 letters 
(14 @ lines). 

If, then, these four considerations being admitted, we assume that 
the original capitula were ‘IN IEIUNIO MENSIS SEPTIMI’ and ‘ITEM 
PRECES’ or, more probably, ‘ITEM PRECES IN IEIUNIO MENSIS DECIMI,’ 
and that there were as yet no ‘Admonitiones’, we find that at the 
first redaction i—vii occupied nine @ pages, as also did viiii-xiiii? 


XXVII._ In ETc. (3)0: ApMoNITIO ETC. a 
(0) 8, (0) 12 (11) 3 15 14 
iz 1, 7@), 5 (4), 8(2), (14) 18 (17), 4(3),5() 39 43 37 
ii: 1, 5, 4, 5, 6(5), 5 ¢ » <a: a 26 25 
iii: 1, 5, 3, (6)5, (Q)8,4(9). 28 26 31 
1, (5) 4, (5) 4, (4)8, (8)7, 8(2), 4. 26 25 
vz 1, 5(4), (5)4, 7@), (4)8 (5)4 
vi: 1, 4(3), (1,4, (11) 10(9), 8, (7)6. 28 27 


vii: 1, 3, 0(1), 8, 4, (20)18(17), (6)5, (5)8 . 42=225 37=225 37 
iii: 1, (1), 5, (6)5, 7, (18) 17 (16), 4, 6 


PRECES (2)0: InurTaTio ETc. (0) 3(1), 


(0) 10(9) 2 13 10 

viiii : 1, 6, 4(3), 6(5), (14) 18(12), 3, (6)5 40 38 35 

x: 1, 10(9), (9) 8, 5, (8)7_. 33 31 30 
xi: 1, 5, 4, (5) 4, 4(3), 6, 6(5), (8) 

4,(6)5(6) . . . . 65 61 59 

xii: 1, 4, 4, 4, (15)14(13),4,4 . ° . 35 34 

xiii: 1, 4(3), 2, (4)8, (10)9,8,5 . 27 26 


xiiii: 1, 4, 5, (5)4, 5(4) . + 20=225 19—224 18=475 
Secondly. If for ‘IN 121UNIO MENSIS SEPTIMI’ we substitute ‘ ap- 
MONITIO IEIUNII MENSIS SEPTIMI ET ORATIONES ET P.’ (108 : 29) inserting 


} The ‘ tempus frumenti uini et olei’ in the Preface of xi (117: 12) and the 
‘ collecti terrae fructus’ (118: 1) in that of xii must not mislead us into thinking 
that they belie the rubric and Inuitatio prefixed to viiii. St Leo’s ember sermons 
preached in the month of December contain the following passages : ‘ Sancti patres 
nostri... decimi mensis sanxere ieiunium ut omnium fructuum collectione conclusa 
... abstinentia dicaretur’ (Sermo xvi) and ‘decimi mensis solemne ieiunium . . . 
annua est consuetudine celebrandum, quia plenum iustitiae est... gratias... 
agere ... pro fructibus quos ... terra produxit’ (Sermo xvii) (Migne S.L. liv 
177A, 180 BL See also the opening sentence of the thirteenth Sermon (ib. 172 B). 
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the address ‘ Annua nobis’ &c. ; and if for‘ ITEM PRECES’ we substitute 
* INUITATIO PLEBIS IN IEIUNIO MENSIS DECIMI’ (114 : 24), inserting the 
address ‘Hac hebdomada’ &c., we find that at the second redaction 
i-vii must have occupied nine a lines; provided only that we assign 
to that redaction the abbreviation which postulate in vii. 

Thirdly. If we assume that the compiler of the third general redac- 
tion, resorting in this Section to the simple device adopted in XVIII 
and elsewhere, devoted in three places (112 : 16, 113: 4, 113: 28) 
a line to the rubric ‘In 1£1uN10’, and made in xi the textual enhance- 
ment already notified, we find that the whole was finally lodged in nine- 
teen B pages, each of its two groups occupying a mixed, not an integral, 
number of pages, as was the case with Sections VIIII and X, XIII 
and XIIII, XXIIII, XXV, and XXVI; and that the ‘ITEM PRECES’ 
which now separates the ninth Mass from its proper numeral is a 
survival from the first issue, brought back into the document by a scribe 
who, as we have already in several instances found reason for thinking, 
must have had before him copies of the first and second redactions. 


Sections XXVIII, XXVIIII. 


These two Sections are the equivalent of thirty-nine 8 pages ; though 
each, taken by itself, represents a mixed number of such pages. One 
represents eight, the other thirty pages of the a lineation. They thus 
resemble VIIII and X; XIII and XIIII; XXIIII, XXV, and 
XXVI, and the complex group just examined. 

The first, unlike the second, is not amenable to the 6 criterion. 
Nor need we wonder at this. Its Masses are not commemorative ; it 
comprises nothing in honour of any saint having a claim on the devotion 
of St Leo or his successor ; and, though the manuscript germ of the 
Sanctorale of the Missal of the Roman Church be as early as the 
period of @ lineation, there is no reason why we should assume 
6 pages for the manuscript germ of the Pontifical. 

The values ii terms of letters of XXVIII are as follows :— 


XXVIII. Consecratio EPiscoporuM. 88, 74, 185, 81, 127, 706, 782. Bene- 
DICTIO SUPER DIACONOS, 198, 184, 266, 1483. CoNSECRATIO PRESBYTERI. 169, 187, 
715, 572. 


The ‘ peragatur. firmatur’ at the end of the first prayer are alternative 
readings, one or other of which must be neglected in our computation 
of linear values. 

The numbers for XXVIIII are :— 

XXVIII. In NATALE EPIscoporuM. (no numeral) 180, 192, 403, 284, 55, 168, 


178. ii: 171, 237, 270, 84, 130, 103, 453, 109, 174. iii : 188, 178, 206, 163, 
497, 178, 179, 117, 283, 131, 151. iii: 113, In rerunto, 146, 85, 412, 93, 144. 
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Vi 323, 178, 192, 239, 341, 190, 168, 137, 195. viz 210, 179, 414, 118, 120. 
vii : 170, 228, 445, 106, 185, viii ; 189, 79, 138, 154! Pro EPISC. OFFERENDUN, 
151, 112, 151. viiii: 117, 106, 126, 202, 91, 185. 124, 1245 55s 177) 749 
130. xi: 106, 61, 94, 271, 84, 137. xii: 130, 97, 22 197, 70, 163. = xiii: 
79, 91, 108, 195, 83, 142. xiiii : 108, 109, 147, 254, 87, 126. XV: 114, 125, 
100, 196, 109, 107. xvi: 146, 113, 127, Post INFIRMITATEM, 172, 96, I11. 
xvii : 131, 145) 72, 139, 62, 149. viii: 77, 71, 112+75, 123. xviii’: 89, 85, 
205, 65, 130. XxX : 128, 106, 100, 209, 146. xxi: 105, 92, 147, 109, 155+ 
xxii: 93, 162, 86, 287, 89, 153. xxiii: 86, 105, 286, 131, 173, IN 1ErUNIO, 83. 

A few modifications are necessary, In the penultimate prayer of the 
first Mass (123: 31) either ‘optata’ or ‘profutura’ must be dropped, 
thus lowering 168 to 162 or 159 (6 B lines to 5), 2. In the last prayer 
of ii (125 : 9) either ‘ praecepta’ or ‘quae praecipis’ must be neglected. 
This gives 165 or 161 (6 6 lines, 5 of f) instead of 174 (7 @ lines, 
6 of 8). 3. So with ‘pia’ and ‘sacra’ (126:15) in the Secreta of 
iii; the total thus being 114 or 112. 4. The first prayer of v is 
defective (127 : 22), the words ‘intueris quanto sublimius’, or the like, 
having dropped out. The total must therefore be reckoned as 346 (13 6 
lines, 12 of a, 11 of 8). See the fifth prayer (128 : 14). 

The text presents no great difficulties ; but I think the editors might 
have done better than read ‘O. et m. d. qui benigne semper oferaris ut 
possimus implere’, &c. in the sixth prayer of v (128:19). The MS 
has ‘operis’, Surely this is a depraved ‘offeriris’. In the Postcom- 
munion of xii (133 : 10) I propose ‘operationis suae ... capaces’ in 
place of ‘ operationes suae . . . pacatos ’. 

Dr Feltoe’s emendation of the first Preface (123: 18) must not be 
overlooked. I bracket one of the words he proposes to insert; but 
hold myself responsible for ‘ uirtute’, which I prefer to his ‘ salute , and 
for ‘quoniam’. These I italicize:—‘si per rationabilem regulam 
praesidendi populus tuus et numero [creuerit] e¢ uirtute guoniam incre- 
mentum’ &c, He is mistaken, however, in suspecting a defect in the 
clause which follows the ‘ Hanc igitur’.' Its only fault is that ‘Qua 
oblatione’ (123: 27) should be ‘Quam oblationem’; but it is not 
defective as a whole, and it is not a separate prayer. It is merely the 
developement of a well-known clause in the Canon. 

Nor in xviii (136: 13) can the words ‘quanto te . , . laetitiam’ have 
been meant for a separate prayer. They are surely an amplificatory 
clause designed for insertion into the Preface, and thus resemble the 
words subjoined to the Preface of XVIII xiii (63:32). I should 
attribute them to the third redaction. [112 + 75 = 187, six B lines.] 

1 The ‘ diesque meos clementissima gubernatione disponas’ in the ‘ Hanc igitur’ 
(123 : 25) is most interesting. It may have suggested the ‘diesque nostros in tua 
pace disponas’ which Gregory the Great is reputed to have inserted into the 


Canon. For what I conceive to be the authentic text of the Gregorian Canon see 
my Canterbury Missal, p. 42. 
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Subject to these modifications and to one or two which will be made 
presently, the linear details and totals of XXVIII, XXVIII are as 
follows :— 


XXVIII. Consecratio EPIscopoRUM 3 
8, 3, (7) 6, 3, (5) 4, (26) 24(23), 67 
BENEDICTIO SUPER DIACONOS 
7 (6), (7)6, (10) 9, (53) 49(47) 


CoNSECRATIO PRESBYTERI 
7) 6, (7) 6, (26) 24.(a2), (a1) 19 (18) 


XXVIIII. In NATALE EPISCOPORUM 
(7)6, 7 (6), (15) 14(13), 10(), 2, 6, (7) 6(5) 
ii: 1, 6, @)8, 8, 4, 
4, 6(5) 
iti: 1, 7(6), (7) 6, 6 (3), (15) 14 13), 
(7) 6, (6) 5, (7) 6, 4, 10(9), 5(4), 
1, 4, O(1), (6)5, 8, (15) 14(13), (4) 3, 5 
: 1, (13) 12 (11), (7) 6, 76), 12 
7(6), 6,5,7(6). . 7 
i: 1, (8)7, (7)6, (15) 14(13), 4 ,(s)4. 
i: 1, 6, (7) 6(7), (16)15(14), 4,(7)6. 38 
iii: 1, 7 (6), 3, 5, (6)5, O(1), (6)5, 4, (6)5. 35 35 
iii: 1, 4, 4, (5)4, 7, 3, (7)6. 29 29 
1, (5)4, (5) 4, 2, (7)6, 3,544) 25 24 
i: 1, 4, 2, (4)3, (10) 9, 3, 5 ‘ 27 27 
ii: 1, 5(4), 4(3), 4, 7, 3,6(5) . 30 26 
ii: . . . 26 a5 
i: 1, 4, 4, (6)5, 9(8), 8, (5)4 . . + 32 30 29 
: 1, 4, (5) 4, 4(3), 7, 4, 4. 28 37 
: 1, 5, 4, (5)4, 6, (4)3, 4. 29 27 38 
ii: 1, 5(4), 5, 3, 5, 2, (6)5 . 26 25 
iii: 1,3, 3,4(6), (594. . . 16 15 17 
iii: 1, 3, 8, 3, (8)7, (3)2, 5 (4) . 26 24 23 
: 1, 5G), 4, 4(3), (8)7, @3,5 39 27 
: 1, 4, (4)38,5,4,(@)5 .  . - 24=800 a2 =750 22 


ii: 1, 8,6(5),3,10(9),3,5 . . . 29 
iii: 1, 3, 4, 10(9), 5 (4), 6, 3. 31=975 


At the end of xxi Section XXVIIII ceases to respond to the @ and 
the a criteria, thus leaving the third editor sole proprietor of xxii and 
xxiii. The like occurs, as we have seen, in XVII, for the Septem 
Fratres, where the third editor adds one Mass; in XX, for SS. Sixtus, 
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Felicissimus and Agapitus, where a dual group is added; in XXI, for 
St Laurence, who receives a triad ; and in XX VI, where two are added 
for St Michael. 

On further examination of XXVIIII we note that only the first seven 
of its many items are in explicit terms Masses for an episcopal anniver- 
sary ; for, though the eighth relates to a cognate but different subject, the 
remainder do not correspond to the title. This is the first case of its 
kind: I therefore examine it further. I find, then, that in v the prayer 
‘ dS pater gloriae’, &c., occurs twice (127: 20 and 128: 12), and 
that, but for this accident, the first seven Masses would scarcely have 
filled a 6 quire ; but that in consequence of it the last four lines of vii 
would probably have been left without a leaf on which to copy them. 
I suspect, therefore, that after the consequent addition of a new quire 
to the libellus of anniversary Masses no more of like character can have 
been composed ; Leo allowing himself some latitude of subject in his 
last fourteen years. Certainly, the twenty-one 6 missae correspond to 
his twenty-one anniversaries. 

The critics have noticed a peculiarity of XXVIIII which is to me 
the more interesting because, analogous to those of an ember Mass on 
Whitsun Eve and of Christmastide celebrations of St Stephen in the 
components of an August Section, it bids fair to elucidate, as do they, 
the history of the document. The peculiarity is that the extant text of 
iiii and vii is in three places so worded as to restrict the use of those 
Masses to the season of Lent. 

Bianchini, it is true, finds no fault with this anomaly; indeed, he 
makes a plausible apology for it. But he fails to observe that in the 
remaining Masses of the Section there is nothing proper to September 
or to any other period of the year ; and that we therefore are confronted 
with the question, Why have not the only chronological references in 
the series been allowed to determine its place in the volume ? 

I suspect, then, that, as originally compiled, i-vii were Masses com- 
memorating St Leo’s consecration in the September of 440; but that 
on some occasion after his death the chronological references to that 
event contained in iiii and vii were so modified as to fit them for the 
use of a pope who had been raised to the episcopate in the season of 
Lent. By this hypothesis, if we are to effect a conjectural reconstruc- 
tion of the original text, we must so ‘correct’ the extant references to 
the prae-Paschal fast as to make them applicable to the ember fast of 
autumn; unless, indeed, they be susceptible of elision. In other 
words, we must deal with these Lenten references as we have already 
dealt with the references to the Nativity in Section XVIIII, and, 


whether stichometrically or otherwise, test the result as best we 
may. 
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1. As now known to us, the second prayer in iiii (126 : 34) is ‘ Tribue 

. fidelibus tuis ut seiuniis pascalibus conuenienter aptentur’ &c. 
For this I make bold to substitute ‘Tribue . . . fidelibus tuis ut zeiunio 
mensis septimi conuenienter aptentur’ &c.; and the venture is most 
happily justified, for I find that the reading is that of the Gelasianum 
{Mur. Ge/. 670] in one of its ember Masses for the autumn quarter. 

2. The extant Postcommunion of the same Mass (127 : 13) is this, 
where I italicize a word which I propose to cancel, and bracket a sug- 
gested precursor :—‘ Praesta ... ut et de nostrae gaudeamus prouec- 
tionis augmento et de congruo sacramenti fasca/is [ pontificalis ] obsequio. 
per.’ For this I find an admirably relevart attestation in a sermon by 
St Leo himself on no other subject than that of his own elevation to 
the episcopate, and in a passage which even echoes the phrase ‘ut de 
nostrae gaudeamus prouectionis augmento’ :—‘ Religiosum tamen uobis 
atque laudabile est de die prouectionis nostrae quasi de proprio honore 
gaudere, ut unum celebretur in toto ecclesiae corpore fontificit sacra- 
mentum.* Yam the more pleased with this justification of my pro- 
posed ‘pontificalis’ for ‘pascalis’, because I have never been able to 
persuade myself that St Leo can have employed the term ‘pascale 
sacramentum’ as the equivalent of ‘pascalis obseruantia’ or ‘ ieiunium 
quadragesimale’. Its primary and proper attribution is to Easter and 
the season culminating in Pentecost. 

3. The only other ‘correction’ needed is in the Secreta of vii 
(129: 29), and is effected by eliding the words which I now bracket :— 
‘Suscipe . . . oblationes et preces quas [et pro reuerentia pascali sup- 
plices adhibemus et] pro sollemnitate primordii sacerdotalis* offeri- 
mus,’ &c. 

These three corrections give us instead of 146 letters 149; instead 
of 93, 97; and instead of 228, 185. 

Assuming the implied alterations to have been made, we must now 
face the question, On whose account can they have been made? 

The Preface of iiii (127 : 6) has these words, ‘aptius siquidem atque 
decentius his diebus (1) episcopalis officii suscepta principia celebramus 
quibus et (2) ecclesiae totius obseruantia deuota concurrit et (3) ipsius 
cui sacerdotale ministerium deputatum est natalis colitur sacramenti.’ 
Successfully to collate these three references we must remember that 
the ember fasts were designed as a consecration of the four seasons 
of the year, but that only the last day of each—that is to say, the 
Saturday—was the day devoted to the ordination of presbyters. Re- 


1 Sermo iv (Migne S.L. liv 149 A). 

* The ‘sacerdotium ’ implied in this ‘ sacerdotalis’ is, as the Preface of the same 
Mass proves, the episcopal office. It is the equivalent of the ‘summum sacer- 
dotium’ of the ‘ Hanc igitur’ in viii (130: 32). 
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membering this, and keeping in mind (4) the ‘ieiunia pascalia’ (126 : 34) 
of the second prayer, we are to infer that the textual changes postulated 
by my present hypothesis must have been made in order to qualify the 
Mass for the use of a pope in some year in which the anniversary 
of his episcopal consecration happened to fall on the Saturday of the 
spring ember days.’ 

On the other hand, the original text postulated by my present hypo- 
thesis—‘ieiunio mensis septimi’ and ‘sacramenti pontificalis’ in the 
second prayer and the Postcommunion of iiii—was that of a Mass com- 
piled for the use of a pope in some year in which the anniversary of 
his consecration fell on the Saturday of the autumnal ember week. 

Now, working back from the consecration of Gregory the Great in 
the September of 590 to that of Anastasius in the November of 496, 
I find that there was not a Bishop of Rome in the interval whose 
anniversary can ever have fallen on an ember Saturday in Lent ; that is 
to say, between the fourteenth of February and the nineteenth of March, 
both included ; for not one of them was consecrated in either March 
or February. Nor can that of Gelasius, the predecessor of Anastasius ; 
for, although he was consecrated on Sunday the first of March in the 
year 492, his four years’ pontificate was too brief for such concurrence. 
Felix III, the predecessor of Gelasius, was consecrated, it is true, on 
Sunday, March 6, 483; but, as is evident from the incidence of the 
leap-years, none of his anniversaries fell on a Saturday. With Sim- 
plicius, however, who preceded Felix, we at last find the desired con- 
currence. He was consecrated on the twenty-fifth day of February in 
the year 468; but, as that was a leap-year, the twenty-fifth, like the 
twenty-fourth in all years, was reckoned as what it thus was, the sixth 
day before the Kalends of March. Five years later—that is to say, in 
473—Quadragesima Sunday fell on the eighteenth of February, thus 
throwing the next Saturday, the last of the ember days, on the twenty- 
fourth, the normal sixth day before the Kalends of the following month. 

Inasmuch, then, as from the days of Constantine the Great—to go 
back further would be needless—there had never been a pope in respect 
of whom such coincidence would have been physically possible,? I con- 
clude that we must attribute to the year 473 the textual changes in 
XXVIIII iiii which are postulated by my present hypothesis ; namely 
‘ieiuniis pascalibus’ (126 : 34) for ‘ieiunio mensis septimi’ and ‘ sacra- 
menti pascalis’ (127 : 14) for ‘sacramenti pontificalis ’. 

As to the original text thus reconstructed, as I venture to think, 


+ Muratori (col, 28) overlooks the ember Saturday as a factor in the problem. 

? In the century and a half before Simplicius, Zosimus (A.D. 417) was the only 
pope consecrated—and, as of course, on a Sunday—between Feb. 14 and March 19, 
but he died in the second year of his episcopate. 

VOL. X. G 
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I trust that it may be of service to scholars in determining the date of 
the episcopal consecration of St Leo. On obviously insufficient grounds 
some have set this as early in the September of 440 as Sunday the 
eighth ; others, for reasons equally untrustworthy, have thrown it 
forward to the twenty-ninth. On the assumption that the ‘ipsius natale 
sacramenti cui sacerdotale ministerium deputatum est’ (127 : 8) of the 
Preface of iiii was an ember Saturday—I see not what other meaning 
to give it—the twenty-second is the only eligible date ; for by no known 
computation could the last of the ember days have fallen as early as 
the fifteenth or as late as the twenty-ninth. It fell on the twenty-second 
in the years 445, 451 and 456. 

T now turn to another subject. 

Simplicius is the Bishop of Rome to whom, on data independent 
of the foregoing, I have already assigned, in addition to some seeming 
changes of text in XVII i, iiii and vi, the authorship of the paired 
Masses annexed to XX at its third redaction and of the triad intro- 
duced at the corresponding stage of the evolution of XXI. I therefore 
note with interest that, while the last two items of XXVIIII are, for a 
technical reason, peculiar to the third redaction, one of them, xxiii, 
contains in the words ‘ populus tuus . . . a tribulatione respirans’ (139 : 
12) that sort of reference to recent deliverance from public ills which 
we found in the last two Masses of XX ; and, further, that, whereas the 
last two Masses of XX would seem to be the work of Simplicius in 
the summer of 472, the textual anomalies in the fourth and seventh 
items of the present Section, anomalies which I attribute to its third 
redaction, are in all moral certainty the work of the same pontiff in or 
shortly before the spring of 473. 


Sections XXX, XXXI. 

Here the first list is— 

XXX. Ap urrcines sacras. 116, 2185. 

XXXI. ING, VELATIO NUPTIALIS. 123, 124, 319, 109, 114, 1248. 

When combined they represent an integral number of a pages, but 
not separately; and they refuse, whether separately or in conjunction, 
to submit to either of the other two systems of pagination. On the 
other hand, they are not material proper to a Missal. The only Section 
that they resemble is XXVIII ; but, unlike XXVIII, they have not been 
subordinated to the third editorial scheme. The linear values are— 


a B 

XXX. Ap vuiIRGINEs sacras 3 3 
XXXI. INC. VELATIO NuUPTIALIS 3 2 


4, 4, 11(10), 4,4, 41(39) 150 65-148 
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SECTION XXXII. 


Here the first list is as follows :-— 


XXXII. De siccrtate TEmPoRIS. 129, 137, 140, 112, 168, 76, 160. ii: 109, 67, 
158, 117, 142. iii: Prop pasca, 86, 88, 154, 82, 121. iiii : 151, 133, 210, 
188. Vv: 140, 127, 98. vi: 155, I10, 99. 

The stichometrical devices employed by the scribes of the second 
and third editions are I think manifest.— 

L 1. The Super Populum of the first item (142 : 26) falls into two 
parts, ‘ Familiam.., prosequatur’ and ‘bonam ... perducat’. Muratori 
finds the former in two places [Mur. Greg. 78, 256] as a prayer com- 
plete in itself. The cumulation is such as we have seen in XVIII 
xxiiii, XX VII iii, and elsewhere ; and raises 103 letters (4 6 lines) to 
160 (6 of a). 

2. The Postcommunion of iiii (144: 13) is of the same kind. The 
latter half, ‘haec nos’ &c., of the present amalgam, a liturgical common- 
place of the value of 68 letters (3 @ lines), was, in my opinion, super- 
seded at the second redaction by the extant whole in 188 letters 
(6 a lines). 

II. 1. The ‘ DE sicciraTe TEMPoRIS’ which follows the numeral of 
the Section merely notifies the intention of the first prayer. It neither 
gives nor implies a date ; and would seem to be analogous to the ‘ap 
FONTEM’ in XIII, and to the ‘in 1eruNIO’ and ‘POST INFIRMITATEM’ 
of frequent occurrence. I therefore attribute it to the last editor or 
his experts ; and, since no date or other instruction accompanies the 
‘XXXII’, allow one line, not three, for the heading of the Section 
at the first and second redactions. 

2. If analogy may guide us, the ‘PROPE PascaA’ in iii was inserted 
at the last issue. It carried on the Mass to the foot of the page. 

These ‘corrections’ made, we find that we have four Masses in as 
many pages, first of @ lineation and then of a ; and two more, added at 
the last redaction. The Section thus resembles XVII, XX, XXI, 
XXVI, XXVIIII. 


6 a B 

XXXII. De siccrraTe TEMPORIS 1 1 3 

5(4), 5, 5, 4, 6(5), 8, G)6(5) - 32 34 

ii: 1, 4, (3)2,(5,4,5. ‘ — ar 
iii: 1, 0(1), 3, 8, (6)5, 3, (5) 4. ao 19 20=75 

1, (6)5, 5, (8)7, (3)6. . 23=100 24-99 24 

w: 1,6,4,4(3. «© « -« 13 


:1 


. . . . 13=125 
G2 
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Sections XXXIII, XXXIIII. 

I begin with the values in terms of letters of the constituents com- 
prised under the numerals XXXIII, XXXIIII. 

XXXIII. Super peruncros. (no numeral) 178, 120, 252. ii: 195, 117 +82. 
iii : 165, 170, 130, 137, 156, 119, 126. iii : 119, 169, 69, 60. Vv: 131, 152, 
103, 137, 135) 120. 

XXXIIII. SGi sicvestRi. 158, 164, 133. 

The value for the penultimate prayer of iii must be lowered from 
119 to 108 or 111, for ‘sempiternam’ and ‘immensam’ (146: 21) are 
alternatives. 

The item headed ‘ sCi sILUESTRI’ is a mortuary Mass, but not there- 
fore of precisely the same category as those in XXXIII. They were 
used super defunctos ; that is to say, at the tomb of this or that servant 
of God. This was used, not necessarily at his tomb, but, as the first 
prayer intimates (148 : 3), ‘in famuli tui Siluestri episcopi depositione’. 

On reviewing the course which we have thus far traversed I note 
that whenever, after reducing the items of a Section to their ‘simplest 
expression’, we have found the point at which they respond, whether or 
not for the first time, yet finally, to the 6 criterion, the point thus deter- 
mined is that at which they finally yield an integral number of a pages. 
There are, however, noteworthy peculiarities in XX XIII which seem to 
make it an interesting exception to this general rule :— 

1. In missa ii (145: 25) there is a passage, ‘Et quod officio’ &c., 
which, though grammatically insufficient in itself, yields an admirable 
sense if, cancelling a needless ‘per’, we incorporate it into the Secreta 
which precedes it; if, that is to say, we deal with it as with a similar 
passage in XXVIIII xviii. As there so here, I believe the appended 
work to be an amplification of the last editor’s, whose design it would 
thus have been to raise the value of the Secreta from 117 letters 
(4 a lines) to [117 + 79= ] 196 letters (6 £ lines). 

2. The extant text of the last constituent of iiii (147 : 3) is ‘ Hanc 
igitur etc. et in... sacerdotum. per,’ in sixty-five letters (2 f lines) ; 
but, warned by the ‘etc.’, and instructed by the ‘etc.’ appended to 
many of the Prefaces, I suspect that in the earlier redactions the con- 
stituent may have been written in extenso and with the same text as the 
‘ Hanc igitur’ of the first Mass (145: 12), except that ‘in numerum .. . 
facias sacerdotum ’—words proper to a bishop’s anniversary—took the 
place of ‘ et miserationum ... concedas’. The passage, in 263 letters, 
would thus have the value of 9 a lines (10 of 6) as against the present 
value of 2 B lines. 

3. And I assume that, whereas the extant text of the ‘ Hanc igitur’ of 
v (147 : 16) now counts but 133 letters (4 8 lines), there had previously 
been a fully developed ‘ Hanc igitur oblationem ...concedas ut qui 
Petri apostoli . . . portionem. per’ in 260 letters (9 a lines). : 
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The linear totals thus computed are :— 

6, a B 

XXXIII. Super verunctos 3 3 3 3 

(7) 6, (5)4, 9(8). at ar 

ii: 1, 7(6), 4 (6) . 12 12 12 13 

iii: 1, 6(5), 6, 5(4), 5, (6)5, 4, (5)4 38=74 38 36 34 

iiii: 1, (5) 4, 6, (3) 2, (10) 9 (2) 2§=99 22 15 

v: 1, 5(4), (6)5, 4(3), (5)5+4 (4), 5(4), (5) 4 % 

XXXII. Sci sirvestri 2 


From this it would seem to follow that the sole occupant of XXXIIII 
was added at the last redaction. The like has already happened. 
The two Masses for SS. Felicissimus and Agapitus at the end of XX 
(93 : 23) are referable to its last editor; similarly the last three for 
St Laurence in XXI (98:19), the last two for St Michael in XXVI 
(108 : 1), the last two for episcopal anniversaries in XXVIIII (138 : 8), 
and the last two in the promiscuous group ‘De siccitate temporis’ 
(144: 17) which precedes the present Section. 

There is nothing in the first three items of XXXIII to forbid the 
hypothesis that they were composed by St Leo during the pontificate 
of his predecessor.’ Not so iiii (146 : 26), the first and second prayers 
of which were certainly designed for use in the basilica of St Laurence 
on the Via Tiburtina, and the Preface—‘ Vere digi. qui nos sCorum 
tuorum . . . commemoratione refoues’ &c. (147: 1)—perhaps as cer- 
tainly for use on the feast of that saint. I suspect that, Sixtus III 
dying on the twenty-ninth of July, 440, the depositio of his embalmed 
body ‘uia Tiburtina in crypta iuxta corpus beati Laurentii’ took place 
on the tenth of August, the Feast of St Laurence; and that this was 
the Mass said by Leo the Great, or a delegate of Leo’s, on some or all 
of the anniversaries of that depositio between the years 441 and 461. 
The fifth Mass may with like probability, because of the local attribu- 
tion (147 : 6) in its first prayer, be attributed to Hilarus, the successor 
of Leo; and I venture to think that it was composed by him in 
anticipation of his own burial ‘ad sanctum Laurentium iuxta corpus 
beati episcopi Sixti’. 

We now come to the sole occupant of Section XXXIIII of the 
Verona book (148:1). I believe it to have been composed by or for 


1 As, so I venture to think, the first two items of XVII; and as XXi-iiii in the 0, 
scheme, XXI i, ii in the 6, scheme, and XL i-iiii in the 6, scheme. See J. 7.S. 
vol. ix, p. 445 and above, pp. 60 and 63. See also below, p. 94. The 
episcopal annivérsary of Sixtus III fell, in all probability, on the Feast of the 


Septem Fratres, the subject of XVII. 


| 
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2. The Preface of ii (150: 14) rises to the masterly climax ‘ multipli- 
cem uictoriam uirgo, casta, martyr, expleuit’ ; where ‘ uirgo’ is correlated 
to the contextual ‘inter puellares annos’, ‘casta’ to ‘inter saeculi 
blandimenta’, ‘martyr’ to ‘inter supplicia persequentum’; but where 
the first and only mention of Valerian is made in the short ‘et ad 
potiorem’ &c., a clause, of 64 letters, which detracts from the literary 
perfection of the composition. [N.B. 382 — 4 — 64 = 314.] 

3. The first part of the Preface of iii ends with ‘ calcaretur’ (150 : 27), 
and has no connexion, whether in idea or structure, with the clause 
about Valerian which follows it. Without that clause, the uncorrected 
value of this is 376, and the corrected value [376 + 34 =] 410. 

4. The like is true of the Preface of iiii. There is neither inspiring 
idea nor structural nexus to give it unity; for it falls apart at ‘con- 
sortium’ (rs1: 17), thus giving to ‘ipsumque temporalem uirum’ &c. 
the appearance of a postscript in go letters. [N.B. 511-90 = 421.] 

Only when we come to the fifth and last Mass do we find a Preface 
which from beginning to end is ethically and structurally one; and this 
is the Mass before which a precise multiple of five-and-twenty a lines is 
completed, provided that we exclude from computation the four pre- 
sumably ex fost facto additions just notified and also the remarkable 
passage, ‘ut de hoste ... duceretur per xpm ... protoplasti’, in the 
Preface of iii. With these five batches of text the corrected values of 
the four Prefaces are 4o1, 378, 512, and 511; without them, they are 
261, 314, 263, and 421 ; or 9, 11, 9, and 14 a lines (10, 11, 10, 15, of 6). 

But even so we have not yet reduced the series to its first or simplest 
expression ; for, if analogy may guide us, the structurally needless 
relative clause, ‘cuius gloriae . . . consortium’ (151 : 14-17), which just 
now helped to give us 421 letters (14 a lines) as an earlier value of the 
Preface of iiii, would seem to have been no part of the original, which, 
ending at ‘ superatur ’, would thus comprise [421 — 139 = ] 282 letters (10 
6 lines). Here, too, let me observe that there is an implied contradic- 
tion between the ‘cuius gloriae’ &c. and the subjoined ‘ ipsumque’ &c. 

As hitherto traced, therefore, the evolution of the Caecilia series 
is to be summarized thus: where it will be seen that the four a lines 
required by the ‘cuius gloriae . . . consortium’ just noted counteract the 
‘ shrinkage ’ of two lines in the first item and of one each in ii and iii :— 


6 a 

XXXV. IN NATALE SCAE CAECILIAE 3 3 

6 (5), (10)9, 6(5), (7)6 27 

: 1, 7), (9) 8, 5(4), 32 

1, 4(3), 5, (o)14 * - 20=100 24=100 
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If I rightly trace the bibliographical evolution of the present series, it 
passed, like most of the others, through three editorial stages, but, in 
addition to these, through a penultimate stage which I denote by the term 
‘ deutero-Hilarian ’. 

1, 2. At the first, then, of the four editorial stages the Preface of i 
ended at ‘ originem’ (149: 15), which however should perhaps be 
‘ progeniem ’ ; that of ii at ‘ expleuit’ (150: 15); that of iii at ‘calcare- 
tur’ (150: 27); that of iiii at ‘superatur’ (151:14). And at the 
second stage this last was lengthened by the relative clause ‘cuius 
gloriae ... consortium’. As yet there were only four Masses. 

(rt) Simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, with these was the first 
ascertainable stage of the Caecilia legend. This represents Caecilia (a) 
not as espoused, though ‘humanis deuota nuptiis’ (149:12) and 
‘ nuptiis deputata terrenis’ (151: 15), but as holding the married state 
in contempt—‘dum talamos temporales contemneret’ (149 : 13), 
‘despecto mundi coniugio’ (150 : ro). 

3 (2). At the deutero-Hilarian stage, the second in the ascertainable 
developement ' of the legend, missa v was added to the series. Caecilia 
has now (a,) contracted a matrimonial alliance, but (4) with a suitor 
whose name is not given, and (c) whom she predeceases—‘confessio 
puellaris uirum fraecedens ducit ad praemium’ (152: 1)—and (@) of 
whom no hint is given that when he dies he dies a martyr. 

The Masses for the Quattuor Coronati were introduced into the 
document at this stage of the developement of the legend, the number 
of the Caecilia Section being now no longer XXXV but XXXVI; 
and, that the two groups might, when combined, have the value of 
seven a pages, the Preface of the third Caecilian missa was amplified 
(150:20) from nine to fourteen lines by the insertion of ‘ut de 
hoste’ &c. in [113 + 34 =] 147 letters. [N.B. 263 + 147 = 410.] 

4 (3). We next come to the fourth and last stage. By this time the 
legend has grown and, in growing, shifted ; for now (a,) the marriage 
is all but consummated—‘ cui fuerat matrimonii iure copulanda’ 
(149 : 16), ‘quem fuerat susceptura coniugio’ (151: 1). Now, moreover, 
but not till now, (4,) the husband’s name—‘ Valerianum’ (149 : 16)—is 
given ; and (¢,,d,) the two suffer martyrdom together—‘ secum ad regna 
caelestia cui fuerat nupta perduxit’ (150: 15), ‘ipsumque temporalem 
uirum cui mortali fuerat more nectenda martyrii foedere secum uirgo 
casta fecit aeternum’ (151 : 17), ‘fecit comitem passionis’ (151 : 1). 

At this final stage the first Preface was raised from 261 letters to 401 


1 I say ‘developement’ for want of a better word. Tradition, the topography of 
the catacombs, the contemporaneous conditions of the Roman Church—one or more, 
perhaps all, of these—may have conduced to the introduction of one or both of the 
new factors in the story. 
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(from 9 B lines to 13); the second from 314 to 378 (from ro £ lines to 
12); the third from 410 to 512 (from 13 £ lines to 16), and the fourth 
from 421 to 511 (from 14 B lines to 16). These four enhancements 
contributed to an ultimate total of seven 8 pages, thus :— 


a, B 

XXXV. IN NATALE SCORUM QUATTUOR CORONATORUM. 3 3 

ii: 1, 4, 7, 3, 5. ° 20 20 

6 a 

XXXVI. IN NATALE SCAE CAECILIAE. 3 3 2 2 

6(5), (10)9(13), 6(5), (7)6- 29 27 27 29 

ii: 1, (9) 8, 5(4), 1172). «33 32 32 31 

iii: 1, 4, (10) 9[raised to14](16) . 15 14 19 21 

iiii: 1, 4 (3), 5, (10) 14(16). ° + 20=100 24=100 24 25 
v: 1, 6, 14(13), 4(3), 9(8) 34=175 31=175 


We now see, I venture to think, why it is that in the Verona book 
the Caecilia series (149 : 6) is numbered ‘XXXV’ not ‘XXXVI’. The 
peculiarity has been styled a mistake. Whatever it be called, I cannot 
resent it ; for, like the anomaly of an ember Mass on Whitsun Eve, and 
like the anachronism of Christmas references under ‘ Mense augusto’ and 
of Lenten references under ‘ Mense septembri’, it elucidates the history 
of the document. It corroborates the inference already deduced from 
other data, that the rubrication, as well as the text, of our document is 
the resultant of at least two redactions. 


Sections XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXVIIII. 

In terms of letters the values of these are as follows :— 

XXXVII. vu. KAL. DEC. N, SCORUM CLEMENTIS &c. (no numeral) 201, 167, 735. 
ii: 159, 311. iii: 135, 147, 315. _ iii: 143, 319, 98. IN NATALE SCAE 
FELICITALIS (no numeral), 163, 168, 384, 133, 120. ii: 135, 129, 310, 85, 115. 
iii: 160, 175, 156, 92, 170. 

XXXVIII. vin. KAL. DEc. N. SCORUM CHRYSOGONI &c. 130, 108, 201, 130, 178. 

XXXVIIII. Prid. KAL. pic. N. SCI ANDREAE &c. (no numeral) 161, 146, 142, 
139, 147- ii: 208, 108, 306, 154, 191. iii : 136, 143, 329, 123, 155- iii : 
134, 109, 259, 118, 197. 

A few modifications are needed in XXXVII and XXXVIIII :— 

1. In the ‘in martyrii inclyti finis gloria’ (153: 11) of the second 
Preface for St Clement ‘ martyrii’ and ‘finis’ would seem to be alterna- 
tives one or other of which must be neglected, thus reducing the total 
from 311 letters (11 a lines) to 302 or 306 (10 alines). 2, 3, 4. In 
the Preface of iii ‘inter parentum uel inquisitione uel receptione’ is 
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evidently wrong (153: 23). Here I propose, with Dr Feltoe, to turn 
the ablatives into accusatives ; but if, as is most probable, we/... ue/ 
be a formula denoting alternatives, its value must be neglected as well 
as that of one or other substantive ; the total for the constituent thus 
falling from 317 (11 a lines) to 299 or 300 (10 alines). For ‘fidelissimus 
et alumnus acceptus’ (153: 24) I propose ‘fidelis seruus et alumnus 
acceptus’. 5. In the first prayer of iiii (153: 28) for ‘et te creante’ 
read ‘ex te creante’. 6. In the first prayer for the Feast of St 
Felicitas (154: 13) instead of ‘debita ueneratione seruitute currentes 
tuorum facis gaudere scorum’ I propose ‘debita ueneratione currentes 
festiuitate tuorum facis gaudere scOrum’ ; and, 7, for ‘illis’ (154 : 18) ‘illi’. 
8. In the Postcommunion of the same Mass (154: 29) ‘temporalem’ 
and ‘ praesentem’ are presumably alternatives. A reference to the table 
of linear values will shew the reader that the first and third of these 
corrections are justified by the resultant total of 100, not 102, a lines. 

II 1, 2. In the Preface of XXXVIIII iii (158: 11) the halting ‘ hoc 
ipso namque ieiunio quo .. . offerimus’ requires some such word as 
‘ sacrificium ’, ‘ hostias’, or ‘munera’. There is an obvious theological 
objection to the ‘quod’ which all the editors substitute for ‘quo’. 
In the same constituent (158: 12, 13) ‘et... proficimus’ should be 
‘ut... proficiamus’. With ‘ sacrificium’ the value rises to 340. 

Of the four groups of missae in these three Sections none yield to the 
6 criterion, and only the first and last represent a multiple of 25 a lines ; 
while the second, for St Felicitas, whose feast concurs with that of . 
St Clement, was added at the last redaction in the same way as in 
Section XX the Mass for SS. Felicissimus and Agapitus was at that 
redaction subjoined to those for St Sixtus. 

Section XXXVIIII illustrates the chronology of the document. 

The Romans had not a church in honour of St Andrew until Sim- 
plicius dedicated to his memory the basilica known as catabarbara or 
inbarbara,' an event celebrated in the following verses :— 

Haec tibi mens ualide decreuit praedia, Christe, 
Cui testator opes detulit ille suas 

Simplicius quae papa, sacris caelestibus aptans, 
Effecit uere muneris esse tui. 

Et quod apostolici deessent limina nobis 
Martyris Andreae nomine composuit. 

Utitur haec haeres titulis ecclesia iustis, 
Succedensque domo mystica iura locat. 

Plebs deuota ueni perque haec commercia disce 
Terreno censu regna superna peti. 


Forparticularsconcerning this basilica see Ciampini Vetera monumenta p.243, 
with which compare Platina De ustis et gestis (s.v. Simplicius I). 


4 
4 
3 
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If then, we have rightly assigned to the years 472 and 473 the 
retranscription on £ pages of Sections XVII, XX, XXI, and XXVIIII,’ 
we may reasonably infer that the first of the three years represented by 
the first, second, and last Masses of XXXVIIII—the third is of the 
Vigil—cannot be dated earlier than 468, the year in which Simplicius 
was elected, nor the last of them earlier than 470 or later than 472; 
and therefore that XXXVIIII is one of the last Sections set forth 
while the a lineation was in use. 

It would also seem to follow that Felicitas was one of the few saints 
whom Simplicius added to the menology of the document ; the others 
being Felicissimus and Agapitus in XX, Chrysogonus and Gregory of 
XXXVIII, and possibly the Agapitus of the acephalous Mass between 
XXII and XXIII. 


I subjoin the synopsis of linear values :— 


a 
B 
XXXVII. vii. KAL. DEC. N. SCORUM CLEMENTIS ETC. 3 3 
7, 6, 25 (23). ‘ 38 36 
ii: 1, 6(5), 10 . ‘ ° ° 16 
iiii; 1, 5, 11 (10), 4 (3) ‘ - 2r1=100 
IN NATALE SCAE FELICITATIS 2 
6 (5), 6, 13 (12), 4, 4 31 
ii: 1, 5, 5(4), 11 (10), 3,4 . ‘ 27 
iii: 1, 6(5), 6,5, 3,6 . 26 
XXXVIII. vu. KAL. N. SCORUM CHRYSOGONI ETC. 2 
5 (4), 4, 7, 5(4), 6 25 

a 
XXXVIIII. Priv. KAL. DEC. N. SCI ANDREAE APOSTOLI 3 2 
ii: 1, 7, 4, 10, 5, 7(6) . ‘ 4 : = + 34 33 
32 3° 


iii: 1, 5(4), 5, 12(11), 4,5. Galle 
1, 5(4), 4, 9(8), 4,716). 125 27 = 825 


Srecrion XL. 


The singularly heterogeneous capitulum of the present Section is 
presumably later than the first general redaction ; and, as none of the 
saints whom it records receive either mention or allusion in the Masses, 
we may fairly suspect it to have superseded, at either the penultimate or 


' See J. T. S. vol. ix, p. 543, and above, pp. 58, 62, 82. 
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last redaction, some such briefer and more appropriate title as 
‘vill KAL. IAN. IN NATIUITATE DNI’. 

In terms of letters the values of the constituents, as extant in the 
Verona MS, are :— , 


VII. 14n. DNI &e., &c., &c. (no numeral) 184, 207, 645, 127, 190. 
ii: 213, 585. iii: 185, 453, 175. iiii : 141, 209, 146, 212. Vv: Q7, 127, 272, 
131, 126. vi: 204, 87, 362. vii : 125, 451, IT9. viii : 169, 179, 198, 93- 
viiii : 109, 131, 222, 118, 175. 

_ A few memoranda are here necessary :— 

1. In the first prayer of the first Mass (159:10) the two forms 
‘iu xpi filii tui’ and ‘eius’ have been regarded as textual alternatives, 
notwithstanding their stichometrical disparity ; but I propose to insert 
‘per natalicia’ before the former, treating the clause thus made as an 
amplification of the second general editor’s. We should then have 
a first total of 170 letters, and a second of 196. 2, 3. In the final 
words of the Preface of iii (161 : 14) either ‘ perpetuae’ or ‘aeternae’ 
should, I suppose, be cancelled. Perhaps, too, it would be tolerable 
to insert ‘in’ before ‘regnum’, reading ‘educeret’ for ‘ efficeret ’. 
4. In the ‘cum de homine ueteri homo nouus exsisteret curatus 
mortalitate mortalitas’ (162:32) of the sixth Preface we cannot, 
I venture to think, do better than read ‘exsistit et’ for ‘ exsisteret’ 
and ‘curatur’ for ‘curatus’. 5. In the Preface of viili (164: 15) 
‘congruentibus’ seems to call for some such lost word as ‘modis’ or 
‘ mysteriis’, thus raising 222 letters to 227 or 231 (7 B lines to 8). 
6. In the last prayer of the series (164: 23) either ‘miserationis’ or 
‘pietatis’ must be neglected and 175 lowered to 163 or 167. 7-11. No 
fewer than five of the Prefaces are followed by ‘unde profusis’ &c. 
Cancelling in that of iii either ‘aeternae’ or ‘ perpetuae’, and in viiii 
inserting ‘mysteriis’ we have, in accordance with the hypothesis 
invariably assumed in the present essay, successive values as follows :— 

In ii: 568 (21 @lines, 19 of a): 704 (23 alines): 585 (19 B lines). 

» lili: 197( 7 55 7» ): 209°07 » 

Vii: 43906 4, 155 ): 57719 ): 45105 

Vilii: 222(8 8 ): yy 23107 
By the first device, and by that of developed conclusions to these five 
Prefaces, the 21 lines of ‘shrinkage’ caused by transferring the Section 
from @ to a lines are thus made good. The like happened, as the 
reader may remember, in Sections VIIII and XIII. 

We have seen that the first four items of XX when reduced to their 
simplest expression represent, with the capitulum, an integral number 
of @ pages, and that the fifth is for the Vigil ; we have also seen that in 
XXI the first nine items when thus reduced are, with the capitulum, 
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the equivalent of 6 @ pages, and that the tenth is for the Vigil! In the 
present Section the fifth Mass is for the Vigil. What then do we 

1. The Preface of the first Mass is complete, self-contained, and 
sonorously ended if we suppose it to stop at ‘continetur’ (159 : 20). 
The case is not so clear as many that we have detected ; but we must 
not therefore conclude that the homiletical and structurally independent 
‘hoc in ipsis’ &c. which follows ‘continetur’ cannot be adventitious ; 
and indeed since, if it be adventitious it is presumably early work 
added by or for Leo the Great himself, we may reasonably infer that 
some pains would be taken to give the resultant whole a semblance 
of homogeneousness. 

2. The same may be said of all that follows ‘nobiscum dS est’ 
(160 : 18) in the Preface of ii. It is an admirable exposition, deduced 
from Holy Writ, of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation as defined 
at Chalcedon ; but the preceding context is complete without it. 

3. The Preface of iii, though harmonious and consistent from 
beginning to end, falls asunder (161: 11) after the words ‘oriens ex 
alto’; on the other hand, that of iiii is indivisible, an admirable example 
of the ‘ simplex duntaxat et unum ’. 

The table of linear values, which I now subjoin, shews that if, in 
accordance with these data, we reduce the Prefaces of i, ii, iii from 645, 
568, 433 letters, respectively, to 129, 126, 298, the first four Masses 
of the Section represent, with the capitulum, four pages of the 6 
lineation :— 

6, 6, a B 


XL vin KAL, IAN. N. DNL, ETC. 3 3 3 6 

(6) 7 (6), (8) 7, (5 raised to 23) 
22 (a1), (5)4, 766) 49 47=5° 44=50 

ii: 1, (8) 7, (5 raised to 21)19+4(19) 14 30 3t 27 
iii: 1, (7) 6, (a1 raised to 16) 15+4 

(14),(7)6 26 32 27 

1, 5, (7) 7+4 (7), 5, 26=100 26 29 25 

( vw: 1, 4(3), (5)4, (10)9, 5(4), (5)4 = 30 30 27 25 

\ vir 1 » (8)7, 3, 25 25 23 23 
vii: 1, (5) 4, (5 raised to 

(5s)4 . 16 27 28 24 

viii: 1, 6, (7)6, 7 6), + 35 25 23 22 


viiii: 1, 4, 5 (4), (8) 8+4(7),4,(7)6  29=225 29=275 32=275 27=250 


Pursuing my examination I note that, while there is nothing in 
v, vi, viii, or viiii that invites theoretical elimination, the structurally 
independent passage (163: 10) ‘atque ideo’ &c. in the Preface of vii 


1 See above, pp. 60 and 63. 
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may reasonably be regarded as late work ; for the first two words would 
seem to introduce an afterthought, as in the Preface of XVIII xxxviii 
(80 : 15),? XVIIII vii (89 : 16),? and XXVIIi(109: 23).?_ In the first of 
these the original writer, as he nears a stichometrical halting-place at the 
distance of eight pages from the final limit, adds an ‘atque ideo’ clause 
so as to make Mass and page conterminous; in the other two the compiler 
of the second redaction adds new work, introducing it with an ‘et 
ideo’. The elimination here invited gives us 125 lines as the original 
value of what, since the first of the five Masses is for the Vigil, would 
seem to be a second group of Christmas Masses. 

Thus, by a nett addition of 18, 16, 5, 11 [=50] lines to the Prefaces 
of i, ii, iii, and vii, items which had once filled nine @ pages were so 
amplified as upon transcription to fill eleven. Of these additions that 
in vii is of interest for a historical reason. Its triumphant reference 
to the universal acceptance of the Catholic doctrines of the Incarnation, 
as contrasted with an earlier ‘difficulty’ (163: 13), assures us by its 
‘toto etiam mundo testificante’ and its ‘cernitur ubique conspicuum’ 
(163 : 12, 15) that it must have been penned after the definition of that 
doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon in the year 451. That year may 
therefore be accepted as a “erminus a quo for the re-edition of the 
original 6 redaction of the present series. 

But this developement of the pristine text obscured what had in the 
first instance been made manifest by the bibliographical collocation of 
the nine items ; I mean the independence, each of the other, of the two 


groups i-iiii and v-viiii. Bearing in mind that in the first instance 


may in their turn have been interrelated. This would, indeed, appear 
to have been the case. Theologians will, I think, agree with me that 
i, iii, iiii exhibit a progression from (a) prophecies under the old law to 
(8) that of Zacharias, as the old was giving way to the new; and thence 
to (y) the fulfilment of all that had gone before in the Person of the 
‘uerus agnus et aeternus pontifex hodie natus’ (161: 27). They will 
also, I think, agree with me that the Prefaces of v, vi, vii, framed on 
an entirely different ideal from the earlier three, are in their turn 
a progressive series, passing as they do from (a) man’s first disobedience 
to (8) the revelation of the mystery of godliness, and thence to (y) the 
illumination finally perfected in the vision of the infinite Majesty 
of God. 

Nor is this all. If in i-iiii we have missae, one for Vigil and three 
for Feast, the immemorial custom of three eucharistic celebrations on 


1 See /. T. S. vol. ix, p. 547. ? See above, pp. 56 and 75. 


~ 


i-imi filled precisely four pages, i being a Mass for the Vigil, and that v, 
' which also was for the Vigil, began at the head of a page; we naturally 
infer that i-iiii may have been an interrelated group, and that v—viiii 
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Christmas Day would seem to have been already established early 
in the pontificate of Leo the Great. And I think that in v-viiii 
we are to recognize, not only that, but another very curious usage 
recorded in Mabillon’s Ordines Romani. According to the eleventh 
Ordo (§ 17), not only did the Bishop of Rome say mass at three 
different altars on Christmas Day, he would also, if time and weather 
permitted, hold the station preparatory to the last of these at St Peter’s 
in Vaticano, going thence in procession to Sta Maria Maior, but after 
first hearing mass in the former of those basilicae. Hence, as I infer, 
the evidently supplementary Mass set at the end of the present Section ; 
hence, too, its first prayer (164:6), a prayer as irrelevant to the 
engrossing subject of the day as it would have been unsuitable to the 
churches in which the Pope’s own masses were said, a prayer meant 
for use in a church dedicated to an Apostle and presumably St Peter, 
—‘ apostolicis tribue nos diie quaesumus precibus adiuuari.’ 


Sections XLI, XLII, XLIII. 


Here the first list is as follows :— 

XLI. In NATALE SCI IOHANNIS EUANGELISTAE. (no numeral) 170, 177, 142, 692, 
149,139 ii: 148, 136, 626, 153, 144. 

XLII. In NaTALE INNOCENTUM. (no numeral) 151, 123, 480, 132, 162. _—ii: 170, 
137, 369, 147, 202. 

XLIII. In rerunro MENsis DEcIMI. (no numeral) 174, 89, 124, 336, 80, 163. 
ii: 164, 113, 153, 197, 112, 243. iii: 98, 123, 114, 82, 114, 109, 79, 263, 114, 
148. iii : 119, 97, 93, 148, 80, 94, 463, 115, 138.  v: 86, go, 114, 170, 109, 
16, 184, 19, 175- 

Two modifications are needed. 1. In the first Postcommunion in 
XLI either ‘saluationis’ or ‘redemptionis’ (165 : 20) must be neglected. 
2. In XLII the final clause of the first Preface (166 : 33) needs some 
such word as ‘nomine’ in agreement with ‘suo’. In the first prayer of 
XLIII iiii (170 : 19) for ‘prospera cunctaque procedant’ I propose 
‘ prospera sanctaque procedant ’, thus balancing the ‘religionis et pacis’ 
which precede. 

None of the three Sections responds to the @ criterion; and the 
extant text of XLI yields a total of only 95 a lines. But I venture 
to suggest that by clerical oversight ‘per’ may have been appended to 
its first Preface (165 : 17) in place of ‘unde profusis gaudiis’ etc. That 
so venial an error should have happened in one of the transcriptions 
that separated the Verona MS from the second general redaction of the 
original document is very much more likely than that a pope so ardently 
devoted to St John the Evangelist as was Hilarus should not have 
compiled a short Section in his honour. It was to the protection of 
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that apostle that Hilarus attributed his escape from assassination when 
on his way to Chalcedon as legate of Leo ; and in commemoration of 
that mercy he adorned the epistyle of the sumptuous chapel which he 
built in honour of his celestial patron with the inscription ‘ L1sERATORI 
SUO BEATO IOANNI EVANGELISTAE HILARUS EPISCOPUS FAMULUS XP1’." 

But, on the other hand, we must be careful to remember that, if the 
Leonianum be, what we have good reason to believe it to be, a collection 
of liturgical forms actually used, the second of the considerations just 
suggested, so far from turning the scale in favour of an Hilarian author- 
ship of Section XLI, would seem to turn it in the contrary direction. 
Hilarus, in his short pontificate of six years and a few weeks, may 
indeed have witnessed the final completion of the adornment as well as 
of the erection of the chapel of St John the Evangelist ; but it by no 
means follows that he lived long enough to celebrate in it the next 
ensuing festival of its patron ; still less, that he lived long enough to 
celebrate two such festivals. The truth with regard to his architectural 
scheme around the baptistery of Constantine would seem to be that the 
chapel of St Stephen was finished in time for him to use in it his 
adaptation of two previously composed miéssae, XVIIII vii and viii ;* 
and that, though the chapel of St John the Baptist either was or may 
have been completed in time for him to use in it one previously com- 
posed missa, XIII iiii, for the twenty-fourth of June*, the pursuer who 
overtakes all men overtook Hilarus before the twenty-seventh of 
December next after the completion of the chapel of St John the 
Evangelist. 

Hence it is that, after as careful consideration as I have been able to 
give to the subject, I think that Simplicius, not Hilarus, must have 
composed Section XLI. 

We have seen‘ that St Leo’s missae for the December fast form the 
second of two groups in XXVII. It need not, therefore, surprise us 
to find that those in XLIII are not amenable to the @ criterion ; and 
we may thence infer that they are from the pen of Hilarus, of whom 
the Liber Pontificalis tells us that he ordained presbyters, deacons and 
bishops at that season, mentioning none of the other three. 

I find on examining XLIII v that only its first, second and third 
components are correlated to each other as portions of one and the 
same Mass; and observe with interest that the third is conterminous 
with an a page. Equally noteworthy is the fact that the miscellanea 
which follow are precisely what was needed to carry on the document 
to the end of a B page. 

* For an inscription recalling the archidiaconate of Hilarus, see above, p. 64. 
My authority is Ciampini Vetera Monumenta vol. i, pp. 239, &c. 

2 See above, pp. 55, 56. 3 See J. 7. 5S. vol. ix, p. 531. * On p. 75. 
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~ The linear summary is therefore as follows :-— " 


“Pe - 
Iw NATALE S@i 1OHANNIS EUANGELISTAE 3 
6, (7) 6, 5, (25) 28+5(a2),5,5. 49 
iic 1, (5, 5, (23) 21 (20), (6)5,5.  42= 100241 
a 
XLII. In NATALE INNOCENTUM 3 2 
5, 4, (18) 16, 5 (4), G(s) 34 
a 
XLII. In MENsIs DECIMI 3 2 
6, 8, (5) 4, (12) 11,8,6(5) . « 33 32 
diz 1, 6(5), 4,5, 7), 4,8 = 35 33 
diiz 1, 4(3), (5) 4, 4, 8, 4, 4, 8, (10) 9, 4, (6) 5 + 45 44 
iii: 1, 4, 4(3), (4) 8, (6) 5, 8, 8, (17) 16(15), 4,5. - 48 46 


5, 1, 4, 1, 6. . . . 17=350 


ADDENDUM. It only, remains for me to note three analogous 
coincidences. — 

In Section XVII i for the Vigil of the Septem Fratres, the ninth of 
July ; in XXI v, viii, viiii, x for the Feast of St Laurence, the tenth of 
August; and in XXXV i, undated at Verona, but for the Quattuor 
‘Coronati on the eighth or, as the Depositio Martyrum has it, the ninth 
of November, we find expressed the correlated ideas of patrocinium and 
seruitus : the patronus or patroni being the saint or saints of the day, 
the seruus being the celebrant. The coincidences are that Sixtus III, 
predecessor of Leo, was consecrated on the tenth of July, and may 
therefore have been elected on the ninth; that Leo himself was elected 
‘on the tenth of August ; and that, supposing him to have been con- 
secrated on the twenty-second of September, 440, and to have died? on 
the third or fourth of November, 461—data which I assume with some 
little confidence [see above, p. 82]—Hilarus, his successor, was elected 
ion the eighth or ninth of November. 

In the first of these I see corroborative proof of the suggestion 
‘several times made in the foregoing pages, that some few groups of 
Masses are referable to the pontificate, if not to the pen, of Sixtus; 
in the second, that in their first form XXI v—viiii were Leo’s*; in 
the third, that XXXV was inserted into the collection by Hilarus ; 
and, inferentially, that to Hilarus are due those amplifications of 


of her martyrdom, but to an unnamed suitor whom she predeceased. 


} After a pontificate of 21 years, 1 month and 13 days, the period assigned in 
some copies of the Liber Pontificalis. ? His, no doubt, were also x and xi, 


XXXVI i-iiii which represent Caecilia as already espoused at the time 
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The reticence of the @ and a redactions with regard to this portion 
of the legend may perhaps be explained thus : That Leo of set purpose 
so modelled his panegyrics of Caecilia as to suggest a tribute of 
admiring respect to his friend Demetrias, the generous benefactress 
of the Roman Church who, from. motives of piety had made choice 
of the single life ; a tribute which mention of a matrimonial alliance 
contracted for Caecilia would have rendered irrelevant. ~ 

I do not think that investigators of the chronology of the Roman 
See have ever as yet made use of Sections xVIt, XXI, XXVIIil, 
XXXII and XXXV of the Leonianum. 


Martin RULE. 


Postscript. It has several times occurred to me that there may 
have been a @ redaction of the Masses in honour of St Clement. 
Assuredly, they contain no needless rubrics, no superfluous and no 
awkwardly amalgamated prayers, no clauses devoid of regimen but 
susceptible of incorporation into prayers contiguous to them but 
already complete; nor do they, like the Sections in honour of St 
Stephen, St Laurence, or St Caecilia, contain constituents the com+ 
ponent parts of which, from historical and other points of view, are so 
manifestly out of focus with each other as to challenge dissection: 
Nevertheless, the last sentence, ‘postremo’ &c. (153:1) of the first 
Preface reads like a repetition of what goes before; while in the third 
and fourth Prefaces the hopeless ‘apostolicae praedicationis fidelissimus 
et alumnus acceptus’ (153 : 24) and ‘in tuis praedicatoribus sequendo’ 
(154:3) are not only suggestive of blundering efforts to decipher 
indistinctly written memoranda, but are such that the disbalanced 
antithesis of the context is in each instance restored by their removal. 
Although, therefore, I have not the same kind of certitude as in other 
instances, I cannot fail to note that, if the passages just mentioned are 
indeed ex post facto to the original text, the first values of the Prefaces 
it which they severally occur were [735 — 78 =] 657 letters (24 @ lines), 
[299-54 at 245 letters (9 @ lines) and [319-29 =] 290 letters 
(11 @ lines), and that my list on p. 92 may, though with becoming 
diffidence, be supplemented thus :— 


For 3. 3 3 
7, 6, (24) 25(23) 38 36 
1, 6(5), (11)10 ° 8 17 16 
iii: 1, 5, (6)5, (g)10. 21 
iiii: 1, 5, 11(10), 4(3). 238100 21=100 19 
For St Felicitas . + © « 86 
For SS. Chrysogonus &c, 4» 27 
ForStAndrew . 125 117 =325- 


M.R. . 
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SOME REFLEXIONS ON DR BURNEY’S VIEW 
OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Dr Burney’s article’ will undoubtedly have proved interesting and 
stimulating to students of very different schools of thought. He raises 
many points and suggests many reflexions. His main contention—the 
early origin of Israelitish monotheism—is beyond the reach of criticism 
by anybody who has troubled to look into the evidence.*? But there 
are other views expressed or implied in his paper which may well give 
rise to discussion, and I should like to draw attention to some matters 
which appear to need consideration. I limit myself to two main points 
—the stay at Kadesh-barnea and the influence of the study of com- 
parative jurisprudence on the testimony of Genesis. 

The view that the Israelites stayed some thirty-eight years at Kadesh- 
barnea is almost universally held by writers of all schools. I venture, 
however, to think that it is quite irreconcileable with the evidence of the 
sources on any view of the origin of the Pentateuch. The conservatives 
who support this theory at once find themselves confronted by the fact 
that Deuteronomy says plainly that thirty-eight years elapsed between 
the departure from Kadesh and the crossing of the brook Zered. The 
only question, therefore, is how the matter stands for those who accept 
the documentary hypothesis. For this purpose it is necessary to examine 
the fragments of JE, and here the difficulties emerge. 

(1) According to the present narrative, soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh an incident occurred which led to the direct categorical com- 
mand ‘To-morrow turn ye and get you into the wilderness by the way 
to the Red Sea’ (Num. xiv 25(E)). It is true that the Israelites then 
made an unsuccessful expedition (J) in direct disobedience to this 
command ; but whatever time may be allowed for this expedition, it 
cannot have consumed anything remotely resembling thirty-eight years. 
Nevertheless, nothing further was done until nearly the end of this 
period. Then Moses sent messengers to the king of Edom asking for 
permission to cross his land, i.e. to do something which would render 


1 ¢A Theory of the Developement of Israelite Religion in Early Times,’ Journal 
of Theological Studies, April 1908. 

2 Dr Burney may be interested to know that his conclusion can be reached by 
entirely different methods from an entirely different point of view. See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, October 1907, pp. 609-637. 
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it unnecessary to go round by the way to the Red Sea (Num. xx 14-18, 
21a(E) 19, 20, 2rb(J)). After this had failed Moses apparently decided 
to leave Kadesh (22a) in compliance with the command of thirty-eight 
years before, and xxi 4b (E) (which should probably be taken next) 
represents the Israelites as going round by the way to the Red Sea 
to compass the land of Edom. Is it really credible that the order 
of the narrative is correct? Can it be that any Hebrew historian 
represented Moses as receiving a command of God’s, ignoring it for 
thirty-eight years, then attempting to do something inconsistent with it, 
and finally complying—all without incurring any Divine remonstrance 
or rebuke? 

(2) The Numbers narrative known to the Deuteronomist told an 
entirely different story. It used the very phrases we have before 
us in Numbers, but it placed the narratives in a different order. After 
recalling the Divine command and the immediate disobedience of the 
people, Deuteronomy proceeds to relate their subsequent compliance : 
‘ Then we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by the way 
to the Red Sea...: and we compassed mount Seir many days...’ 
And the days in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, until we were 
come over the brook Zered, were thirty and eight years’? (Deut. ii 1, 14). 
Moreover, the compassing is said to have been in direct consequence 
of the Divine command. It is scarcely conceivable that the Deutero- 
nomist, while following Numbers so slavishly as to use its very phrases, 
should have flatly contradicted it on such a point. P sides with the 
Deuteronomist, and knows nothing of the stay at Kadesh. It will 
be noticed that Num. xxxii 13% is clear on the point, and the itinerary 
in xxxiii, even in its present form, is singularly unfavourable to the idea 
of a lengthened sojourn at Kadesh. Num. xiv 33 (reading D°y3 for D*y4) 
tells the same tale. In the sequel it will be made probable that such 
discrepancies as appear to exist between the sources are due to trans- 
positions of the text. 

(3) If now it be asked what evidence there is for the view of the 


prolonged sojourn at Kadesh, the answer is that it is a mere inference — 


from physical propinquity. At present the departure from Kadesh 
(Num. xx 22a) is immediately followed by an account of the death 
of Aaron, which is known to have taken place in the fortieth year. 
If this episode is misplaced, the whole case falls to the ground. Now 
Deut. ii 1 distinctly points to Num. xxi 4b as the proper sequel to 
xx 22a. This gives us ‘And they journeyed from Kadesh by the way 


1 i.e. presumably, part of the third year, the fourth to the thirty-ninth years 
inclusive, and part of the fortieth year. 

2 If this verse be JE it only increases the difficulties of accepting the long stay 
at Kadesh as historical. 
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to the Red Sea to compass the land of Edom’ as the original narrative: 
In other words, it is only necessary to suppose that xx 22b—xxi 4a was 
inserted in its present position by mistake, in order to get rid of the 
thirty-eight years’ sojourn. That, of course, does not remove all the 
difficulties of the present narrative, for (as will shortly appear) xxi 1-3 
is clearly out of place, and we are still left with the message to the king 
of Edom after the command to compass his land ; but it shews how 
the difficulty may have arisen. In that case it becomes easy to follow 
the thought which led to the present arrangement. The death of Aaron 
took place by the border of the land of Edom (Num. xx 23 ; xxxiii 37) 
in the fortieth year. The border in question was in point of fact the 
Eastern (or south-eastern) border (Deut. ii 4), which was passed on the 
journey north from Ezion-geber ; but it would seem that this was not 
appreciated by the person or persons responsible for the present 
arrangement, and the narrative appears to owe its position to the fact 
that xx 14 ff deals with negotiations that were conducted by Moses 
when the Israelites were on the frontier of Edom—but in this instance 
the Western frontier. It is true that at present Num, xxxiii 35-41 
appears to favour the existing arrangement of the text, but here I would 
draw attention to certain textual considerations which I have not seen 
raised anywhere. 

(a) xxxiii 40 looks uncommonly like a gloss. It runs as follows: 
* And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, which dwelt in the South in 
the land of Canaan, heard of the coming of the children of Israel.’ 
This leads to nothing; we are not told here that the intelligence 
led him to take any action. By itself the verse cannot stand. Its only 
justification is as a reminiscence of xxi 1, of which it is an inaccurate 
quotation. It seems to me that it is most naturally explained-as a noté 
scribbled down by somebody who meant to say, ‘It was at this juncture 
that the Arad campaign occurred.’ I am confirmed in this view by the 
fact that de Legarde omits the verse from his text of the Lucianic 
recension of the Septuagint on the ground that it is missing in three 
out of the four MSS on which his edition is based." 

(4) The only other difficulty presented by this chapter is due to the 
presence of 36b-37a after Ezion-geber. If this be inserted either 
immediately or soon after Hazeroth in 18a, the account agrees with 
all the other sources. It is easy to understand that a transposition 
may have taken place to bring the chapter into accord with the present 
arrangement of Num. xxf. It will be noticed that if this change be 


1 Some years ago I was led to express the view that there were two places of 
the name of Kadesh (Churchman, June 1906). Had I known of the evidence for 


regarding this verse as a late gloss, I should not have done “ I no Sues 
adhere to that view. 
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adopted we get the following points of agreement: (i) According to all 
the sources the Israelites now arrive at Kadesh-barnea at an early stage 
of the wanderings (i.e. the first month of the third year), leave it 
before the end of the third year, and spend the whole of the subsequent 
period till some date in the fortieth year in wandering. (ii) All the 
sources now send the Israelites round by the Red Sea during this 
period of wandering. 

(4) It has been recognized by many that the Arad incident in 
Num. xxi 1-3 is misplaced, but no satisfactory solution has yet been 
propounded. Why, it is very pertinently asked, should the Israelites 
have evacuated the Negeb if they had won an important victory there ? 
The answer seems to be that on the very scene of their victory they 
subsequently suffered a crushing defeat (Num. xiv 45; Deut. i 44), 
And this answer kills three birds with one stone. First, as already 
suggested, it gives a satisfactory reason for a retreat that would other- 
wise be unintelligible ; secondly, it removes the anomaly by which the 
explanation of the name Hormah (Num. xxi 3) is made to follow its 
first use (xiv 45) ; thirdly, it gets rid of the impossible geography by 
which this victory at a place north of Kadesh is made to follow a 
southward movement thence. 

Relying on these considerations, and using the help of Deuteronomy, 
I suggest that the true history of the last thirty-eight years in the desert 
was in outline as follows: At the beginning of the third year the 
Israelites arrived at Kadesh and settled down there for a sojourn of 
some months. Two courses lay open to them. They could either cut 
across the land of Edom and invade from the East, or they could invade 
through the Negeb. Both courses were tried in turn, and both failed, 
The Edomites refused a passage, and this rendered a rapid invasion 
from the East impossible. In the Negeb a campaign was fought with 
varying fortunes. The king of Arad was defeated, and at first all 
seemed to be going well. Indeed, after the failure of the negotiations 
with Edom the spies were sent out.1 Next come the report of the 
spies, the discouragement of the people, and the unsuccessful invasion. 
Perhaps it is to this that Merenptah’s inscription relates. (The language 
of Dathan and Abiram in xvi 14 certainly gains in vividness if we place 
that episode immediately after a defeat which put an end once for all to 
the hopes of successful invasion from the south.) And then at last the 


1 I would draw attention to the notes of time. The Israelites arrive in the first 
month (xx. 1), i.e. in the early spring. Yet the spies are in Canaan at the time of 
the first-ripe grapes (xiii 20), ie. apparently about July. This means that they 
were not sent out at once, and the interval is probably to be explained (at any rate 
partly) by the negotiations with Edom. These must have failed before the 
command to go round by the Red Sea (xiv 25) could have been given. 
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people set out to do the only thing that remains open to them—to 
compass Edom by the way of the Red Sea, and attempt the invasion 
from the East when a new generation of fighting-men had grown up. 
It is true that it then becomes impossible to treat Judges i 16 ff as 
a doublet of Num. xxi 1-3; but in any case there seems to me an 
insuperable geographical objection to Dr Burney’s view. In Judges 
the expedition starts from Jericho, not Kadesh.' On the other hand, 
if I am right in thinking that the victory recorded in Numbers was 
followed by a defeat, the second conquest later on becomes easily 
intelligible. 

Thus it appears that historically a very intelligible narrative (though 
altogether different from the view generally held) may be extracted 
from the sources. It provides us at all points with an account that 
is geographically possible, and it harmonizes all the available informa- 
tion. Moreover, it is significant that the old chronological difficulties 
that beset the concluding chapters of Numbers disappear altogether 
if this order be adopted and the reading ‘first’ (preserved by the 
Syriac) be substituted for the ‘fifth’ of the Massoretic text in 
Num. xxxiii 38. But two textual questions remain: (@) What is the 
original order of the narrative in Numbers? and (4) how did the 
present arrangement come about ? 

With regard to the second question, I think the clue is to be found 
in the points we have already considered. The narrative of Aaron’s 
death appears to owe its present position to (erroneous) geographical 
considerations, while on the other hand the position of xxi 1-3 seems 
to be due to accident. ‘hus the conjecture lies near at hand that 
the narrative got disarranged by some accident in the first instance, 
and was subsequently rearranged (but unfortunately on erroneous 
principles) by some person or persons who thought to remedy the 
confusion, and followed the wrong clue. It would seem that the 
Wilderness of Paran in xiii 3 is responsible for the present position 
of the story of the spies immediately after the pitching in that wilderness 


1 There is no possible combination which will divide these three mentions of 
Hormah between two documents in such a way as to make the present order 
tenable. The two explanatory passages, Judges i and Num. xxi, must be 
given to different documents, and then to whichever of the two Num. xiv be 
assigned the mention of the name will precede its explanation. Further, if Num. xiv 
is to be attributed to the Jericho document, it is necessary to explain how the 
expedition from Jericho by some tribes can be made to precede the expedition 
from Kadesh by the main body. At what pre-Kadesh period of the wanderings 
were the Israelites or any of them at Jericho? An additional objection to the 
view that some of the tribes settled in Canaan as the result of a successful invasion 
in the South lies in the fact that this would make a portion of the Israelites 
victorious where the whole body had already suffered a crushing defeat. 
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(xii 16), that xx 1 is placed too late because it speaks of the Wilderness 
of Zin, and that the narratives of verses 1-21 owe their juxtaposition to 
the fact that the scene is throughout at Kadesh, and that 21b appeared 
to lead up to the departure from Kadesh. To determine the original 
order is more difficult. Num. xx 14-21, certainly, and xxi 1-3, probably, 
must have preceded the narrative of the spies originally, but it is not 
easy to say which of these two should come before the other. On the 
whole the following order may be tentatively suggested: Num. xii, 
XX I, 14-21, xxi 1-3, xiii, xiv, xvi-xviii, xx 2-13, 22a, xxi 4 b-9, then a 
lacuna to which xx 22b-29 and xxi 4a belong. There are no indications 
as to the correct position of xv and xix. From Deut. ii and Num. xxxiii 
it may be inferred that the missing verses brought the Israelites down 
to Ezion-geber and Elath, and then told of their northward journey 
(embodying the account of the death of Aaron) until the narrative 
brought them to the station preceding Oboth (Num. xxi 10). 

I pass now to my other point, the bearing of comparative juris- 
prudence on such investigations as Dr Burney’s. Genesis is full of 
stories that contain legal material, though this is not easily appreciated 
until the book is read in the light of the work of modern schools 
of jurists. When this is done, considerations emerge which must do 
much to modify current views. It appears, in the first place, that on 
the whole the law of the Hebrews was extraordinarily unlike the law of 
the Babylonians, and that Babylonian influence on this department 
of the national life can at most have been very restricted. Again, any 
estimate of the age or historical character of some of the narratives 
would probably be erroneous if it failed to account for the legal features. 
The jurist who reads Gen. ix will note that it contains a law of homicide 
which does not discriminate between different forms of bloodshed. The 
comparative material teaches him that this belongs to an earlier stage 
of civilization than distinctions between murder and manslaughter.’ 
When he finds the account of Abimelech’s conduct in Gen. xx, 
he knows that as a picture of early law—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say of the Vorgeschichte of law—the chapter finds 
corroboration in the legal history of every early community. Now this 
line of thought appears to affect Dr Burney’s enquiry in two different 
ways. It corroborates much of what he says by tending to throw back 
the age of the Hebrew traditions generally. It is not possible legally 
to regard the story of Cain or Gen. ix or xxxi 32 or many other passages 
that might be cited as more recent than the laws of Exodus or Numbers.” 
On the other hand, it is distinctly unfavourable to the tribal theory of 


1 See an article in the Churchman for January 1908 for a number of instances 
of the kind. 
? That Dr. Burney may find other support for the early dating of the first com- 
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the patriarchs. If Cain was a tribe, it is at any rate odd that we should 
have recorded of him a punishment for murder, which under the various 
names sacratio capitis, Friedloslegung, outlawry, &c., is familiar to alt 
students of early law. And the doubt so raised is increased by every 
fresh instance. It would be easy to go through the legal passages 
of Genesis one by one, examining them from this point of view ; but as 
I have recently drawn attention to some of the more important of these 
elsewhere, I need not now linger on them. But such investigations 
make it very difficult to believe that the instance of rape and the 
resulting private war chronicled in Gen. xxxiv are in fact symbolical. 
If they were, it is improbable that they would find parallels from all 
over the world. 
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Harotp M. WIENER. 


ST LUKE XXII 15, 16. 


I am glad to see that Professor Burkitt’s authority is now enlisted on 
the side of the non-paschal implications of St Luke xxii 15, 16. Both 
Professor Burkitt and Mr Brooke are, apparently, unaware that I 
proposed this interpretation of the passage more than five years ago 
in a review of Berning’s Die Einsetsung der heiligen Eucharistie in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Form, nach den Berichten des neuen Testamentes kritisch 
untersucht (see the Critical Review, Jan. 1903, pp. 32-38). 

Perhaps I may be allowed to recall the passage from the review in 
question which contains the suggestion. It runs as follows: 

‘It is also remarkable how slight (apart from the introductory 
narrative-setting) are the indications of the alleged paschal character 
of the meal described in the Synoptists, while they are altogether 
absent from the parallel narrative in John (xiii). It is especially 
significant that none of the accounts contains any mention of the 
paschal lamb, unless Luke xxii 15 bean exception, which is hardly 
probable. It must be admitted that the latter passage at first sight 
seems to demonstrate the paschal character of the meal; but on 
examination this becomes less certain. In Westcott and Hort’s text 
the verse runs as follows: éreOipnoa totro payeiv 
pe mpd rod pe Aéyw yap tpiv re ob pH aird Srov 
év Bacrcig tod The saying—which bears the stamp 
of genuineness—is peculiar to Luke. It is noteworthy that the state. 
position of certain narratives appears clearly.from Gen. x 19, wheré a border is 


fixed by reference to places that were destroyed in the age of — and thet 
are spoken of in this passage as being stillin existence. _—_ 
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ment od pi) dayw abrd is, as regards the speaker’s present, perfectly 
unqualified : J will not eat it, viz. rodro 75 waoyxa. The difficulty was 
evidently felt by the early readers and copyists, who added oixér: before 
ov py and changed airé into airov—‘I will not again eat of it’. 
But it is at least conceivable that the original saying should be inter- 
preted: J have greatly desired to eat this (coming) Passover with you 
before I suffer (but it is not to be); for I say unto you I will not eat 
it until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God. 

[‘Sometimes ‘3 (= for) in a poetical or rhetorical style gives the 
reason for a thought not expressed but implied’ (Driver in Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. s.v. ‘3 col. 474 4 where instances are given), The same remark 
applies to the usage of the Aramaic "9x, which was probably the original 
of ydp here. } 

When I proposed the above explanation in January 1903, I believe 
I was in a minority of one, It is gratifying to know that the minority 
has now been increased to three at least. 


G. H. Box. 


THE APOSTOLIC GROUPS. 


THE lists found respectively in the first, second, and third Gospels 
and in the Acts appear to represent four corresponding stages in the 
evolution of the apostolic college. Various features in this evolution 
will be set forth in the course of the following article, but it may be 
pointed out at once that a division into three groups of four soon came 
to be more fundamental than the original division into pairs. The 
latter is found in St Matthew’s list, and marks it off as the most 
primitive. The pairs probably represent the companies in which the 
Apostles were wont to preach.’ In the Acts, St Luke harks back to this 
arrangement ; yet there not merely does he name the first four Apostles 
without such pairing, but the last three also, because of the absence of 
the traitor, and he makes an interchange in the two pairs which he 
does give. 

On the other hand there is abundant evidence for the developement 
of the group at the expense of the pairs. The Acts list shews itself 
the latest by explicitly marking the beginning of a new group by the 
omission of xaé: in the case of the last group it perhaps has the support 
of the other Lucan list, but the reading is doubtful. Further, the 
leader of each group is always the same ; he alone keeps his place in 
all the lists, but the groups are never crossed. Lastly, the different 


1 Cf. Mk. vi 7: for similar examples see Lk. x 1, with Plummer's note. _ 
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character of the groups must be taken into account. The force of this 
argument will become more apparent as the paper proceeds: suffice 
it to note here, that the chief characteristic of the first group is close 
association with the Master, and that of the third judaistic sympathies. 
The second may perhaps be credited with gentilic leanings. 

The three groups may now be considered in turn. In the first an 
early feature, which is preserved by the Synoptic lists as against that of 
the Acts, is the priority of James over John. It will be well first of all 
to examine this question of priority apart from the lists themselves. 
In the two other places, then, where alone it names either, the first 
Gospel designates John as James’s brother. In one of these the Marcan 
parallel, while giving James the first place, fails to reproduce this 
designation (Mt. xvii 1, Mk. ix 2). Mark, however, has it once 
elsewhere, where the Lucan parallel puts John first (Mk. v 37, Lk. viii 51). 
To the five other places where the sons of Zebedee are mentioned 
together in Mark there is no parallel ; and it is significant that in these 
James is always first, but John is never called his brother. It is 
characteristic of the third Gospel, on the other hand, that while James 
is twice put before John, John is twice put before James; and still 
more characteristic of the Acts, that in them James is actually designated 
as the brother of John. In other words, we find that the relative posi- 
tion of the four lists proposed above is borne out by the treatment of 
the sons of Zebedee in the rest of the works from which the lists come. 
The Acts list represents the stage when John already looms larger than 
James ; the third Gospel represents the transition ; the second the time 
when James would still be put first, but would hardly be used to 
identify John ; the first the earliest stage of all, when John is constantly 
mentioned as his brother. When we remember the close relation in 
which St John stood both to the Lord and to St Peter, we may be 
surprised that the evolution was not more rapid. Perhaps St James 
was the senior. Clearly it was he who would have sat at the right 
hand.' In the fourth Gospel, it may be remembered, neither John nor 
James is named, and ‘the sons of Zebedee’ only once, in the last 
chapter. This fact may be left for those to explain, who refuse to 
identify the beloved disciple with the son of Zebedee. 

Thus the fact that the first two lists name John as the brother of 
James shews them to be the more primitive. In this group, as else- 
where, the pairing in the first list shews its priority over the rest. As 
against the second, it is also shewn to be earlier by its keeping the 
brothers together. They would naturally be paired off with one another 
at the outset, until the closer association of St Peter and the sons of 
Zebedee with our Lord left St Andrew to stand by himself in the fourth 


1 Mt. xx 20ff; Mk. x 35 ff. 
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place. This latter arrangement is found in the second and fourth lists, 
and also in Mk. xiii 3, but in his gospel St Luke harks back to the 
earlier order of St Matthew, thus furnishing an argument for putting 
this list before his other list. ‘Yet we may notice in favour of the second 
list that the mention of the surname given to the sons of Zebedee, which 
presumably never came into general use, would naturally cause them to 
be mentioned after Simon, and is itself a characteristically original touch 
of the writer. On the other hand, it omits, with the Acts list, to call 
Andrew Simon’s brother. This it also does in the two passages where 
it makes independent mention of him,' but in the one case in which 
there is a Matthaean parallel, the only other mention of St Andrew in 
the first Gospel, it agrees with it in giving the further designation.” 

Further, it is against the third list that it agrees with that of the Acts 
in making no mention of Zebedee. The latter may already safely be 
put down as the last, for it not only gives Andrew the fourth place, and 
puts John before James, but further differs from the rest in not even 
mentioning Peter’s other name, Simon or Symeon. 

In the second group the first list is shewn to be more primitive by 
the pairs, and possibly by its placing Thomas before Matthew, unless 
this, like the epithet ‘the publican’, is to be attributed to the direct 
choice of the writer. The last list, as has already been pointed out, 
arranges this group in pairs, but crosses the pairs : the one fact discounts 
the other. The leader of this group is Philip. Bartholomew is paired 
with him, and is therefore very likely the Nathanael of the fourth Gospel. 
Perhaps we may without being fanciful suspect this group of something 
like Gentile sympathies. The leader’s name is Greek, and it is to him 
that the Greeks apply who wish to see Jesus.* It is interesting to see 
him consult his fellow townsman, the only other Apostle with a wholly 
Greek name, and the last member of the preceding group. Matthew 
the publican, too, is scarcely likely to have had much of the pharisee 
about him. 

The third group is in a manner the most interesting. The first list, 
as always, has the pairs. That it alone has the more Greek form 
"Ioxapuirys* need not go for very much. It merely shews that none of 
the writers has taken over his list from the original source, written or 
oral, exactly as it originally existed there. The second list is shewn to 
be earlier than the third by the three distinctive features which are 
common to the two lists of St Luke, namely, the absence of .the two 


* Mk, i 29, xiii 3. 2 Mt. iv 18; Mk. i 16. 3 Jo, xii 21. 

* Cf. Dalman Words of Jesus pp. 40,51 ; Swete on Mk. iii 19; Allen on Mt.-x 4. 
If the form had come to be recognized as a surname of Judas, as of his father 
(Jo. vi 71), the evangelist might well use it as such, whether he understood ita 
origin or no. ; 
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Greek articles in ‘ James of Alphaeus’, as in ‘ Judas of James’, the sub- 
stitution of ‘ Zealot’ for ‘Cananaean’, and the Zealot’s position before 
‘Judas of James’. Between the two Lucan lists there seems little to 
choose so far as the order of composition goes, for the traitor’s absence 
in the Acts list is simply due to the historical fact that he was.not there. 
Possibly the Zealot may be said to have grown into his name. 

Everything leads us to suppose that this was, to use the word.in a 
mild sense, the judaistic group. That-this is true of its leader hardly 
calls for demonstration, provided his identity be established... It was 
James, the brother of the Lord, to whom it naturally fell to preside over 
the mother-church at Jerusalem upon the imprisonment of St Peter, and 
the latter afterwards acquiesced in the arrangement by retiring ‘ to another 
‘place’. Such a pillar of the Church, a disciple so prominent from the 
outset, can scarcely fail to have been one of the original twelve, the 
Whose position St Paul afterwards claimed to share.* 

The very name of ‘Zealot’ proves the same characteristic true of his 
brother Simon. The epithet perhaps served to distinguish him from 
St Peter, whom we find called ‘Symeon’ as late -as the Council of 
Jerusalem,® though St John and St Paul both shew that his new name 
was itself originally given him in its Jewish form, ‘Cephas’.* Yet again, 
the traitor Judas, whose hypocrisy and greed remind us of the vices 
which Christ especially reproved in the scribes and pharisees, appears 
to have come from Judaea. There remains only ‘Judas of James’, 
otherwise Thaddaeus. Both these names are Jewish, but. the former 
appears to have been more generally used,® even from an early date, 
for we can scarcely imagine its coming in after the other Judas’s fall. 
Dr Swete* calls Thaddaeus ‘a descriptive name’; the analogy with 
*Cananaean’ might suggest that it represents the earliest Palestinian 
stage, but the occurrence of ‘Judas’ in the Nazareth incident raises a 
difficulty.” To find judaistic tendencies in this member of the group 
we should have to go to the epistle of Jude, or, again, to Hegesippus, 
of whom we shall speak presently. 

What of the fourth brother, Joseph or Joses? From the fact that he 
was not included in the twelve, we might be led to infer that he was 
somewhat backward in his adhesion to our Lord, and to assign him a 
prominent part in scenes where the brethren as a body shew themselves 
unfriendly or incredulous.* But we must remember ‘how little even 
those whom He chose out as His Apostles were able to appreciate His 

aims and methods up to the very end of His life’.» On the other hand, 


Ac, xii 2 2 Cor. xis, xii 11. 
Ay Jo. i 43; 1 Cor.; Gal. 
n Mk. iii 1 t. xiii 55 ; vi 3. 
* Mk. iii 21 ; Jo. vii 3. * Dr Mayor's St James p. xxiv 
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it is tempting to suggest that he may be the Barsabbas of Acts i 23. The 
two suppositions are not inconsistent, and the name Justus, though its 
Latin form would call for further explanation, suggests that here, too, 
we have a strict observer of the Law.’ Nevertheless, as regards this 
brother, we cannot go beyond mere conjecture. Ought we to suppose 
any relationship between this Barsabbas and that of Acts xv? And is 
the name a patronymic ? 

That the whole family had a strong attachment to Old Testament 
tradition, such as, at the crisis in which they had a part, would not 
unnaturally range them among the more conservative, may be deduced 
from the four brothers’ very names. The firstborn receives Jacob’s 
name—unfortunately English usage tends to obscure the fact, just as 
it tends to obscure the identity in biblical and other languages of 
‘brothers’ and ‘ brethren’—and the other sons those of the greater 
patriarchs. There are, of course, many who refuse to identify the three 
who remained of the third group of Apostles with the brothers mentioned 
in the visit to Nazareth ; but everything fits so well that it seems more 
than superfluous to multiply persons with the same name. Thus 
Dr Mayor, in his otherwise admirable edition of St James’s epistle, not 
merely represents James a brother of the Lord and James a cousin of 
the Lord playing Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, so to say, with one another, 
but sees no difficulty in their both having brothers called Joseph and 
Simon.?. The recurrence of as many as three names is improbable, 
especially when we find James ever taking the precedence, and 
St Matthew’s variation from St Mark’s order in the visit to Nazareth * 
supported by the Lucan lists of the Apostles. To all this should be 
added the argument from 1 Cor. xv 7,‘ and from the érepov... «i py 
of Gal. i 19, which is stronger than any of the examples used to explain 
it away. The érepov refers back to Cephas, but cannot be altogether 
cut off from what follows. 

Naturally this group of the Lord’s brethren is sometimes mentioned 
along with His mother ; the brethren, however, are not brought into 
direct relation with her, but both together are related to Christ. 
Naturally, again, they are found in the company of the Apostles, but 
their peculiar position would entitle them to the same particular mention 
as is accorded to Christ’s mother among the women. From this point 

1 James was called‘ the Just’ : Hegesippus ap. Eus. H. E. ii 23. 4. 

2 Op. at. pp. xvii, xix. * Mt. xiii 55; Mk. vi 3. 

4 It seems more likely that the word dwéa7oAo:, used with reference to the period 
before the Ascension, is to be taken in the narrower sense. In any case, the use 
of ‘ James’ without any further qualification is significant. To take dwécroAo: in 
the wide sense in Gal. i 19 appears to spoil the meaning. Doubtless there were 
already apostles in the wide sense of the term at Damascus itself (Ac. viii 1-4, 
ix 1-2, xi 19). 
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of view the climax in 1 Cor. ix 5 is instructive : ‘the rest of the apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas.’ Perhaps we might reason- 
ably complain that those who seek to exclude the Lord’s brethren from 
the Twelve, like those who would exclude the beloved disciple, either 
do not realize sufficiently the dignity of the apostolic college, or else 
that of those whom they are excluding. Yet the fact of there being 
a fourth brother, Joseph, might complicate matters. Possibly but for 
him his more eminent brothers would not have been mentioned apart, 
even after such a mere list as is found in Ac. i 13. 

It has seemed necessary to offer these few remarks in justification of 
the view here adopted as to the Lord’s brethren ; for a more adequate 
exposition the reader may be referred to Dom Chapman’s careful article 
in the Journal of Theological Studies for April 1906.' It is difficult to 
see, however,’ that Hegesippus ‘clearly means’ that ‘ Mary of Clopas’ 
is the sister of the Lord’s mother. He seems rather to reckon the 
relationship through Christ’s foster-father,* and it appears easier 
to take His mother’s sister to be Salome, the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee.* St John naturally pairs the two sisters together, and the 
two Maries. 

Thus both the first and the third apostolic group would contain 
cousins of the Lord. It was doubtless because their mother was 
Christ’s aunt that James and John instigated her to petition on their 
behalf.° We are also prepared to find St John taking the Blessed 
Virgin to his own home after the crucifixion. This need not have 
meant any very new arrangement. The removal from Nazareth to 
Capernaum at the opening of the ministry’ may have been a change 
from life with the cousins on the father’s side to life with the cousins on 
the mother’s side ; and this would explain the great detail with which 
St John in his first five chapters narrates the events just before and after 
the removal. The Baptist, we may notice in passing, was also a relative 
of Christ through his mother, and, but for the explicit statement in 
Lk. i 61, we might have been led to suspect a fairly close relationship 
with his namesake the son of Zebedee.* In any case, the latter may 
well have been the forerunner’s beloved disciple before passing from him 
to Jesus. St Paul, too, is possibly mentioning six relatives of his own 


1 Unfortunately the writer of the somewhat airy article in the Church Quarterly 
Review for April does not even mention this previous treatment of the subject. 

2 Le. p. 431. 3 Ap. Eus. H.E£. iii 11: cf. iii 32, iv 22. 

* Cf. Jo, xix 25; Mt. xxvii 56; Mk. xv 40. 5 Mk. x 35 ff; Mt. xx 20 ff. 

® Jo, xix 37. 7 Mt. iv 13-16; Jo. ii 12. 

8 I have explained how I take these chapters in the Expositor for May 1906: 
‘The Structure of the Fourth Gospel.’ 

® Yet it is possible that the stir at the Baptist’s birth itself caused a kinsman to 
be named after him. 
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in Rom. xvi, and five of them appear to be fellow workers. It seems a 
little weak to take ‘kinsmen’ merely to mean Jews, and somewhat pre- 
carious to suppose that none of the others mentioned are Jews. There 
must have been plenty at Rome, and a /riori it seems as likely as not 
that St Paul would avoid making distinction of Jew and Gentile. Of 
St Paul’s nephew, spoken of in Ac. xxiii 16, nothing further is known. 
It would be a datum of great importance if we could suppose that at 
the time when he wrote the epistle two Jewish Christians ‘of note 
among the Apostles’ were in prison at Rome ; but in what precise sense 
they were his ‘ fellow prisoners’ must remain uncertain. 

In conclusion, part of what has been said may be briefly confirmed 
from the fragments of Hegesippus. From the point of view of the 
historian, Hegesippus is one of the most important figures of the 
second century. Himself a Jew of Palestine, he had travelled widely, 
and thus in more ways than one supplies a welcome link between 
the Church and her Founder. He tells us that James the Just, the 
brother of the Lord, was martyred shortly before the siege of Jerusalem." 
On his death ‘Symeon, the son of the Lord’s uncle, Clopas, was 
appointed the next bishop. All proposed him as second bishop, 
because he was a cousin of the Lord’.* Again, ‘the same historian 
(Hegesippus) says that there were also others, descended from one of 
the so-called brothers of the Saviour, whose name was Judas, who, after 
they had borne testimony before Domitian, as has been already 
recorded, on behalf of faith in Christ, lived until the same (Trajan’s) 
reign’.® We cannot say for certain that the addition of ‘so-called’ is 
due to Hegesippus rather than to Eusebius, but at least Symeon is 
definitely called a cousin of the Lord, and he is Clopas’s son. Nor can 
it be positively proved that Hegesippus looked upon these three as 
Apostles: yet he speaks of James taking over the Church ‘along with 
the Apostles’, and appears to have connected Symeon’s death with the 
final disappearance of the apostolic college. At any rate, he speaks 
of James and Symeon as the first two bishops of Jerusalem, and 
connects Judas with Jerusalem through his descendants, Thus we 
have further evidence of the judaistic tendencies of the three. There 
are details in Hegesippus’s narrative which it is a little difficult to 
accept as they stand; but it would be unsafe to reject any important 
part of it. It can scarcely be doubted that he is a Jew of Palestine, and 

1 Ap. Eus. H. E£. ii 23, iii 18. 

? Ap. Eus. H.E. iv 22, This translation, from the Oxford and New York Nicene and 
post-Nicene Fathers, appears the more correct. Some would take ‘second’ with 
‘cousin’, ‘ Brother of the Lord’ was James's regular title. It is hard to see why 


Jude did not use it too, if he was brother of the Lord in the same sense that he 
was brother of James. 


3 Ibid, iii 32 : same translation. * Ibid, ii 23. 4. 5 Ibid. iii 32. 
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is giving the traditions of his native land, very likely of the church of 
Jerusalem itself. Besides, he appears to have taken a special interest 
in the dadoxaé, the lines of bishops to which Irenaeus and Tertullian 
appeal so confidently. His use of the word is a little rough, for he 
makes it stand alike for the catalogue of bishops, and for the see itself? ; 
but this may be only an example of what Eusebius calls his ‘ very simple 
style’. There are difficulties about the Jerusalem lists, but Hegesippus’s 
testimony about James and Symeon is above reasonable suspicion.‘ 
The jermansi of Rufinus’s Latin version of Eusebius’s Church 
History * may simply be due toa natural misunderstanding of the Greek. 
It is curious, however, that érpovyv, a conjecture palaeographically 
strong in a well-known passage of Clement of Rome,’ just gives that 
meaning. Should we conjecture back d:adoxyv into the text of Clement 
of Rome, to suit the dudégwvra: that follows? ‘The influence of the 
preceding éruxorjs might account for an intermediate stage. Indeed, 
éxurxoryy itself may possibly be the right reading. 


CUTHBERT 


1 Iren. Haer. iii 3. 1; Tert. Praescr. 32, 36. 2 Ap. Eus. H. E. iv 22. 3. 

3 Ibid. iv 8. 2. 

* With this view Mr Turner agrees (J. 7. S., July 1900, The Early Episcopal 
Lists: Jerusalem: p. 553). It hardly seems correct, however, to make Eusebius 
say in his Chronicle that James was ordained bishop by the Apostles (sid. p. 535). 
The Latin has ordinatus, but Syncellus, as given ad loc. by Migne, has xaSiorarat, 
and the other passages referred to imply no more than appointing or entrusting. 

5 i.e. for H. E. iv 22, 3: Harnack reads 

6 Clem, Rom. i 44. 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


Tue following explanation of the Star of Bethlehem occurred to 
me a few years ago, and, as it does not appear to have been noticed 
by any one else, I now venture to offer it to the public for what it 
may be worth. My explanation is based on the assumption that the 
question ‘Where is he that is born king of the Jews?’ is to be taken 
literally, and that the Magi were in search not of a Messiah or of any 
unique person, but of a king such as might be born in each generation, 
the omens for whose birth might be found in astrological works. I take 
it that the Magi were professional astrologers. They came from the 
east (dad dvarodGv), where they had seen a star in the east (év rj dvaroAq). 
The difference in number between dvaroAGy and dvaroAq probably indi- 
cates that they are to be taken in different senses. In that case é& rp 
évaro\j should mean ‘in the eastern quarter of the heaven’. It is in the 
east that the sun and the stars rise, and an omen for a birth would most 
naturally be found in the eastern sky. It may be supposed then that an 
observation was made of a star in the east fulfilling the conditions which, 
according to astrological science, would constitute an omen of the birth 
of a king of the Jews. The Magi formed the resolution to offer 
salutations to the newborn king, and proceeded to the place where such 
a birth was most likely to take place, namely, Herod’s palace. When 
they arrived, Herod, knowing that no birth had taken place there, 
suspected that the star betokened the birth of the Messiah, who, he 
feared, was destined to dethrone his family. It is only at this stage 
that any reference to the Messiah is introduced into the account. The 
chief priests and scribes informed Herod that Bethlehem was to be the 
Messiah’s birthplace, and Herod consequently sent the Magi on a 
secret mission to Bethlehem. The Magi took the road to Bethlehem, 
and, on the way, they observed the star again. After a time it appeared 
to stand over a particular house, as it might well do if low on the 
horizon. The Magi noticed the particular house and followed, and 
there they found the object of theirsearch. Astrology had guided them 
to the country, prophecy to the town, and a happy omen to the house. 

So much had occurred to me without consulting any astrological work 
which bore on the subject. The second half of the problem was to 
discover whether, in what remains to us of ancient astrology, there is 
anything to indicate what sort of observation would be thus interpreted. 
It is not likely that the evangelist knew enough astrology to say what 
precise observation would be interpreted to mean the birth of a king of 
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the Jews, but he may have known the general type of observation from 
which such omens were drawn. Some tablets suggesting the method of 
interpretation are to be found in Zhe Reports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, edited by Professor R. C. Thompson 
(Luzac & Co., 1900). The work is in two volumes, the first of which 
contains the cuneiform text, and the second, which alone is partly 
intelligible to me, contains translations, transliterations, and a 
vocabulary. In this book there are no predictions of births, but there 
are predictions of the deaths of kings of particular countries, and we 
find different planets, different portions of the zodiac, different quarters 
of the moon, and different months of the year allotted to different 
countries. Now we may be sure that the heavens that blazed forth the 
death of princes would be quite as likely to render answers about 
their birth, and that when astrologers began to seek omens for the 
birth of princes they would look for the same indications of the 
countries affected, provided that the observations contained those 
elements, whatever they may have been, that indicated that the omens 
were those of birth and not of famine or pestilence or victory or death. 
Among the countries most frequently mentioned on these tablets is one 
whose name Professor Thompson read as Aharrf. Professor Sayce 
informs me that Amurrfi is now considered the proper reading of this 
name. Amurr(, as Professor Thompson informs us, was identified by 
the later Babylonians with Palestine and Phoenicia. In other words, it 
almost exactly coincided with the kingdom of Herod the Great. Now 
among the deaths of kings predicted on these tablets, there is in No. 44 
the death of the king of Amurrf; so that there is every reason to 
believe that an astrological work including predictions of births would 
include predictions of the birth of the king of Amurrd. 

There is a remarkable variety about the different phenomena of which 
similar interpretations were given. The death of the king of Amurrf was 
inferred from a planet (GUD. UD), which Professor Thompson identifies 
with Mercury,’ standing within Kumal, apparently a part of Virgo,? at 
sunset. Kumal, we are told in No. 101, is the star of Amurr@, and, as 


1 Kugler Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel i (1907) p. 10, regards this 
interpretation as certain. I append, throughout, the Babylonian names of the 
planets, because there has been some doubt as to the identification of the names 
for the period to which these tablets belong, though there is no doubt that Professor 
Thompson’s identifications are those which held good among the later Babylonians. 
Kugler of. cit. pp. 215-225, appears to have demolished the arguments in favour 
of a transference of names. Ifno other evidence were available, the observation- 
tablet of 523 B.c., which can be checked by modern computations, would prove 
that the names had the same meaning at that date as among the later Babylonians. 

2 Jensen Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (1902) p. 370, identifies KU. MAL with 
Aries ; Kugler of. cit. pp. 31, 32, 229, 260, leans to this view. 
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Mercury is always in close attendance on the sun, Mercury at sunset must 
have been in the west. In this case, then, a king’s death is predicted 
from an omen in the west, and the kingdom is identified by means of the 
position in the zodiac of the star from which the observation istaken. It 
would, therefore, be quite analogous for some sunrise observation to be 
interpreted as the birth of a king. But the predictions of kings’ deaths 
are by no means all connected with the west, and the predictions of 
kings’ births need not all have been connected with the east. 

In the following instances reasons are given for connecting omens 
with Amurr( :-— 

(i) In Nos. 67, 268, 270, 271, we read ‘Siwan = Amurr(’, and in 272 
we read ‘The eclipse of the moon and sun which happened in Siwan— 
these omens which are evil for Akkad and the kings of Amurrd are for 
Akkad’. 

(ii) In No. 268 we read that ‘the top of the moon is Amurr(’. 
Several omens for Amurr( are drawn from the moon, but whether these 
observations were connected with the top of the moon or not, we are 
not informed. 

(iii) In No. tor we read that ‘ Dilgan-after-which-is-Mulmul is 
Kumal: Kumal is the star of Amurrfii’. Professor Thompson thinks 
this refers to a part of Virgo... Omens for Amurrf are drawn from 
observations of Dilgan or of Kumal in Nos. 44 (Mercury in Kumal), 
tor, and 211 (Venus [Dilbat] in Dilgan). 

(iv) In one passage, No. 167, we read:—‘ When Mars (MuStabarri- 
mitanu), (the star of ?), Subartu (Assyria *), grows bright and assumes a 
brilliance, it is lucky for Subartu. And when Saturn (LU. BAD. SAG. 
US), the star of Amurrd, grows dim and its brilliance is smitten, it is 
evil for Amurrd : there will be a hostile attack on Amurrfi.’ I have 
found no other tablet where Saturn is connected with Amurrf, or Mars 
with any other country. 

(v) The star most frequently connected with Amurrfi is Mars 
(MuStabarrfi-mitanu). In Nos. ro1 and 107 Mars is said to be the star 
of Amurrf, and omens for Amurrf are drawn from Mars in Nos. 
98 and 99. Professor Thompson is of opinion that it is by a 
forced interpretation that the omen in No. 44 is applied to Amurrd.° 
Mulmul according to him may mean either ‘two stars’ or ‘ Mars’, and 
hence ‘ Dilgan-whose-back-part-is-Mulmul’, i.e. Kumal, is given the 
reference which properly belongs to Mars, and the observation in 

1 Kugler of. cit. p. 263, thinks DIL. GAN is probably a star in Pisces, Mulmul 
is certainly Alcyone (ibid. p. 32 ef passim). If Kugler is right, as seems probable, 
we must substitute Aries for Virgo. ; 

* So Professor Thompson. Professor Sayce informs me that Subartu really means 
Mesopotamia. 


3 Kugler of. cit. p. 32, disputes this view. 
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question is made to mean the slaughter of the king of Amurrd, doubtless 
an enemy of the Assyrian king at the time. It is rather curious that 
the identification of Kumal with Amurrfi is deduced in No. 101 from an 
argument beginning with ‘ Mars is the star of Amurr’. At all events, it 
is clear that in this case the planet Mars and the part of the zodiac 
called Kumal were connected in the mind of the astrologer, and there- 
fore the instances mentioned under (iii) above, belong to the same 
group of identifications as those in this paragraph. 

There are several other omens about Amurrd, where the reason for 
selecting that country is not given. 

Now there can be no doubt that in the story of the Magi the 
evangelist contemplates the star as belonging to the king of the Jews. 
It is not an omen drawn, because of some incidental circumstance, from 
another star. It is ‘his star’, and it is the reappearance of the star, 
probably no longer in its original position, that causes the Magi to 
rejoice. It is of course impossible to say for certain which star this 
was, but it is clear from what has been said above that MuStabarri- 
mfitanu, which is identified with Mars, was the star most frequently 
regarded as the star of Amurrf, and the star most likely to herald the 
birth of its king. It is, moreover, when favourably situated, a con- 
spicuous star, and therefore the more likely to have struck the 
attention of the Magi on their journey to Bethlehem. The evangelist 
may have known nothing of Mars, but he may have known that 
there was a star of Amurr(, and it is interesting, if not exegetically 
important, to know what star was so regarded. If any one asks further, 
what observation of Mars would be interpreted to mean the birth of 
a king of the Jews, the question can only be answered, if at all, when 
more tablets have been deciphered. All that we know is that the wise 
men saw the star in the east, and it is only wise men from the east that 
can give us information about it. 


J. K. ForHERINGHAM. 
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THE CODEX VERONENSIS. 


THE two Old-Latin MSS of North Italy, 2 and 4, being both of great 
age, have long been of extreme interest to all students of the Western 
Text. Three times I visited Vercelli in the hope of being allowed to 
collate a. The first time I did not even succeed in seeing the MS ; the 
second time, in 1906, after waiting many hours for the librarian, I was 
quite late in the afternoon allowed a glimpse of the MS, but only 
through its glass case. My request that the librarian would himself turn 
one of the leaves was denied on the ground that the Archbishop’s 
permission was necessary. I applied by letter twice to the Archbishop, 
but no answer was received, and I was obliged to quit Vercelli with my 
hopes frustrated. 

Last May, encouraged by a letter from dom Pierre de Puniet, I again 
presented myself at Vercelli only to be informed ‘The MS has been 
taken to Rome ; if you desire to see it you must go thither’. I gathered 
that the MS would now be more accessible to students than it had ever 
been before. This is something gained for the cause of sacred study. . 
I did not go to Rome, but contented myself with finishing my collation 
of 4 in the Cathedral Library at Verona. I was rewarded by discover- 
ing two whole leaves at the end of the MS which had never before been 
known to be in existence. In addition I found that more than half 
of Fol. 384 werso and nearly the whole of Fol. 385 werso had been left 
unpublished by Bianchini. Also part of Fol. 380 werso and small 
parts of other leaves had not been deciphered. 

The Codex originally contained 418 leaves. St Matthew took up 120, 
St John 96, St Luke 127, and St Mark 75. Of these, 386 now survive, 
three being lost from St Matthew, two from St John, eleven from St Luke, 
and sixteen from St Mark. The MS to-day contains thirty-five quires, 
and was normally compacted in quires of twelve leaves or six sheets. 
The exceptions were Qs. IV and XXV containing eleven leaves, Qs. XX 
and XXXIII with ten leaves, and Qs. XXXII and XXXV with eight 
leaves. Q. XXXVI, which has entirely perished, was the last, and 
must, like its predecessor, have contained only eight leaves. Though I 
searched carefully, I could find no signatures anywhere on any of the 
last leaves of any gathering. 

There are no Capitula in 4, and, allowing for this, two leaves in 4 
contain almost exactly the same amount of text as one leaf in #- It is 
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remarkable that in the case of both these ancient MSS, such a large 
proportion of the whole has been preserved—in ff 192 leaves out of 221 — 
and in 4 386 out of 418. Except for the first ten verses of St Matthew, 
it always happens that where 4 is wanting fis available, and vice versa. 

The Eusebian Canons occur in 4, but they are not by the first hand. 
The original scribe followed a division of the text differing in many 
places from that of Eusebius. The learned scribe who subsequently 
inserted the Canons and Sections employed gold ink for punctuating 
and for quotation marks, and his pointing and that in silver of the 
original scribe are often found side by side. He punctuates likewise in 
the middle of the last letter, and his ink is similar in colour to such 
gold ink as there is of the first hand; also his ‘carets’ marking para- 
graphs and O.T. quotations are of the same shape and size as those 
of the copyist. For these reasons his work is probably not more than 
a century later. He doubtless gathered the Eusebian Canons from 
a copy of Jerome’s Vulgate ; for the absence of the Canons in a * fF 
proves that they came into Old-Latin texts from the Vulgate, and not 
independently. 


A curious feature in the paleography of 4 is the sporadic occurrence o 
square capitals side by side with the ordinary round uncials. The 
scribe, there is reason to believe, had before him a copy written in 


square uncials.' At the end of a line, when pressed for space, he not 
unfrequently employs E for €, V for U, M for ®. The Roman D 
and Q, as well as A and H, are also found occasionally, and have the 
same shape and angulation as the letters found inscribed on Roman 
stones of the third century. The archetype of 4, it seems probable, was 
possessed by a Roman church (or family) in Verona at the end of the 
third century when Diocletian was building his famous Roman amphi- 
theatre, and when Verona was the home of many wealthy Roman 
families. From this now perished archetype our MS was copied in the 
fifth century. That 4 was in Verona about the year 600 is certain from 
an uncial lectionary inscription in red ink by a hand of that period at 
the bottom of Fol. 99 uerso: 
+ II- ID- APRILIS- ADSUMTIO- SCI. ZENONIS- €PI 


Now a. d. it Idus Aprilis would be April 12th, and this is the date on 
which the Festival of San Zeno is still celebrated in Verona. The 
Gospel anciently read on St Zeno’s day from Codex 4 was St Matthew 
XxV 14-23, and this has been repunctuated in red ink. 

Bianchini in 1769 edited the MS with care and accuracy, but con- 
sidered it his province to correct not a few of its readings, thus /ocutus est 
(St Lk. xiv 22) becomes Jocus est; prode erit (St Mk. viii 36) becomes 


1 He miscopies cluditis as clyditis &c. 
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proderit ; malachus (St Jn. xvii 10) becomes madchus ; secur (St Mt. iii 10) 
becomes securis; dus becomes dos. The reading ¢ritticum which is 
invariable in the MS is always changed to ¢riticum. Such forms as 
sante, defunta, arta, talantum, praegnate, frettum, proferit, demmen- 
surabitur, conouerunt, have been silently corrected to sancte, defuncta, 
arcta, talentum, pregnante, fretum, profert, demensurabitur, cognouerunt, 

In Bianchini’s work which I have carefully collated, I have noted in 
all 583 corrections ; these are for the most part concerned with variant 
spellings, but a certain number are of deeper import, viz. fecunia 
(St Mk. xii 44) is edited for penuria, cum ira indi (St Mk. iii 5) for cum 
iracundia, crudelis (St Lk. xix 24) for -o- infidelis, cadentes (St Mk. ix 14) 
for gaudentes. 

Moreover, the points inserted by Bianchini, where the MS is slightly 
mutilated, often mislead the student and furnish no idea of how much of 
the text is missing. The contractions and paragraphs and punctuation of 
the MS arealso highly important, and these Bianchini does not attempt 
to give. It is clear there is need for the MS to be represented as it is— 
line for line and page for page. In so ancient and valuable a witness 
to the text of the Gospels every iota is of consequence. 

It will suffice for the present to give to the readers of this JouRNAL 
the most important of the portions of St Mark that Bianchini left 
unedited :— 


SEC Fol. 385 uerso 
signa et os dabit splen 
tenta ad se dorem suum 
ducendos * et stellae quae 
homines si sunt in cae 
fieri potest lo cadent 
eletos sedu et uirtutes 
cere * uos er quae in cae 
go uidete ec los sunt mo 
ce praedixi uebuntur 
uobis om * et tunc uide 
nia- bunt filium 
* Sed in illis di hominis ue 
ebus post nientem cu~ 
tribulatio nubibus cum 
nem illam uirtute mul 
sol contene ta et gloria 
bricabitur "et tunc mit 
et luna non tet angelos 


(four leaves lost) 
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est sanguis 
meus qui est 
noui testa 
menti qui 
pro multis ef 
fundetur- 

Amen dico 
uobis quod 
iam non bi 
bam de gene 
ratione ui 

tis usque 

in diem 
cum illud bi 
bam nouum 
in regno di- 
*° Et hymno dic 
[to exierunt] 


uero ait illi 

et si omnes 
scandaliza 

ti fuerint in 

te sed ego nu~ 
quam scan 
dalizabor- 

°° Cui dixit ihs- 
amen dico 

tibi quod hac 
nocte prius 
quam gallus 
cantet ter 

me negabis- 

* Ad ille ampli 
us loqueba 

tur et si opor 
tuerit simul 


MARCVM 


in montem 
oliueti- 


7 Tunc ait ad illos 


ihs- omnes 
uos scanda 
lum patiemi 
ni quia scrip 
tum est 

> percutiam 
> pastorem 

> gregis et dis 
> pargentur 

> oues: 

Sed postqua~ 
resurrexe 

ro praeceda— 
uos in galile 
am: * petrus 


xiv 24-29 


SEC 


me commo 

ri tibi non 

te negabo si 
militer au 
tem et om 
nes dicebant- 
Et ueniunt 
in praedium 
cui nomen 
gethsama 

ni- et ait 
discipulis 
suis sedete 
hic donec 
orem: * et ad 
sumpsit pe 
trum et ia]co 
bum et ioJha~ 


xiV 29-33 


Fol. 386 uerso 
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nen [secum 
et coepit pa 
uere et tedi 
ari “tunc ait 
illis contris 
tata est anima 
mea usque 
ad mortem 
sustinete hic 
et uigilate- 

* Et cum pro 
cessisset 
paululum 
procidit in 
faciem su 
per terram 

et orabat- 

Si fieri pos 


s[imon ]dor 
mis n{on po 
tuisti ho 

ram unam 
uigilare 

* surgite et o 
rate ne intre 
tis in temp 
tationem- 
Sps- quide— 
promptus 
caro autem 
infirma- 

8° Et iterum a 
biit orare “ et 
ueniens in 
uenit eos 
dormientes 


MARCVM 


set ut transi 
ret eo illa 
hora ™ et dice 
bat- abba pa 
ter possibi 

lia tibi om 
nia sunt- 
Transfer 
hunc calice~ 
a me sed no~ 
quod ego uo 
io sed sicut 
tu uis et ite 
rum ipse abi 
it * et uenit et 
inuenit eos 
dormientes 


et ait petro 


xiV 33-37 


erant enim 
oculi eorum 
degrauati 

et ignorabant 
quid respon 
derent ei- 

“ Et uenit ter 
tio et ait illis 
dormite ia~ 
et requiescite 
adest finis ue 
nit hora et 
ecce tradetur 
filius homi 
nis in manus 
peccatoru 

surgite ea 
mus ecce ad: 


xiv 37-42 


Fol. 387 


Fol. 387 uerso 


\ 
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The Codex Muratorianus. In July 1907 1 published in this JouRNAL 
(vol. viii, pp. 537-545) some leaves from the Milan MS. Last May I 
collated the printed text with the MS, and found a few slips which I 
hasten to correct : Fol. 10 4. 13 : pro enarremus /ege ennarremus ; Fol. rr 
4. 2; pro laudicensis 7. laudecensis ; /. 9: pro apocalypse /. apocalapse ; 
2. 12: pro nuperimmet /. nuperrim et ; Fol. 75 /. 14: pro pratre /. pratris ; 
Fol. 75* 2. 3 : pro fictus /. factus ; 2. 17: pre queres /, quaeres. 

I believe on Fol. ro singulis and singula are correct, and I would 
now edit Fol. 10* /. 12 gallatis, and /. 15 singolis ; Fol. 11 2. 6 congruit, 
and /. 24 catafrygum. A close examination of the clearest readings 
shews the tail of the letter G to have been restored in every case. 
Several hands have touched up the writing of the Muratori Canon, and 
this it is that gives the ink on these pages a piebald appearance. Thus 
on Fol. 10* 7. 18 Ioh has been obviously inked again. Moreover, 
I could find no vice versa confusion of G for C in any of the pages 
I examined. 

Mr C. H. Turner has suggested salute on Fol. 75 2 28 for saluté ; but 
I am confident it is €é, not e. In this connexion I examined the terminal 
e’s in the MS, and discovered on Fol. 10 /. 7 that m* wrote In carne, 
and in 21-23 denatiuitate~ de passione~ de resurrectione~ de conuesa- 
tione~ and also de geminu™ eius aduentu~. An early corrector erased the 
lineola, but in every case it can still be detected. I also noticed that 
the word cuntis in 2. 15 has been corrected in the same way as cunta in 
the next line by a suprascript c; and further that in Fol. 10* 2 18 m* 
wrote semptae and m?* supplied the lineola. 

On Fol. 10 /. 4, where the MS has utiuris, it is probably for ati[ut]uri~ 

(= adiutorem), m and s being often confused in early MSS. 
_ Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. V. 1 am indebted to Professor Burkitt 
for a critical notice in the 7.7... for January. I do not, however, agree 
that Berger has demonstrated the order of the primitive contents of 4. 
I believe the Catholic Epistles preceded the Acts (as in Codex Bezae) 
and the Apocalypse was last. Berger says the Apocalypse would fill 
twenty-one leaves. Professor Burkitt adds ‘then the Acts (Quires 
C-L)’. This is to allow at least eight quires for barely fifty leaves, which 
is all the text of the Acts could have occupied. A careful counting 
has convinced me that the Catholic Epistles must have occupied 
twenty-one leaves; why should not they, then, have come first on 
Berger’s shewing? The Apocalypse would then begin the tenth quire 
and follow the Acts. 

Since the appearance of Professor Burkitt’s criticisms and others 
I have been to Paris and revised again the whole of 4. 

All that perseverance can do has thus not been wanting on my part 
to reach accuracy in the matter of this difficult MS. I have resolved at 
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least all my own hesitations, and the following corrections, some o 
which have appeared before, are the result :— 

Fol. 129* 4. 10, 11 pro uenerit 2 appajruerit ; 12, 13 pro 
coronam similiter 7. co }ronam similliter (sic). Fol. 123 4 12 pro 
commonere de 4 commemorare de; /. 18 pro abere /. habere; 2 19 
pro esec[uti sec{uti. Fol. 128* 2. 1 gro fili filii; 2 pro remituntur 
Z. dimittuntur ; ZZ. 19, 20 pro sto et [nostis o]mnia- (= 4») 2. sto [Nostis 
quojniam ; 2 23 fro ii filium 2 negat filiu~ (wo/wit non habet filium 
Fol. 122 11, 12 pro quia [translati s}umus /. quo{niam transi ]bi- 
mus. Fol. 118* 4 23 pro uocem- ut tubam /. uocem uelut tubam. 
Fol. 115 2. 5, 6 fro front[ib- datum /. frontib- [et datum. Fol. 114 
2. 22 pro audite per /. audituri per. Fol. 126* 2 10 gro unti /. tinti ; 
2.17 pro ut finctos uti uictos. Fol. 117 20, 21 fro ani~[as /. ani[ mas. 
Fol. 1162. 2 pro unti sun]t Z tinti sun]t. Fol. 127 14, 15 pro agri|ppa 
2. quijita ; 2 23 pro ad [caesarem /. cafesari. Fol. 127* 2. 20 pro possent 
2. possent (nt /igatura). 

In the following instances the letters have been wrongly divided, and 
I now give the right division: Fol. 128* 72. 5, 6 cog|nouist]is; // 13, 
14 permane|bit. Fol. 121 4% 7, 8 uojcatur; /2 21, 22 pepelrerat. 
Fol. 114 4. 19, 20 prolfetarum. Fol. 116 4.13, 14 falcinus. In the 
case of missing letters supplied I would make the following changes : 
Fol. 129* 4 5 pro sun[t obtestor 7. sun[t obsecro. Fol. 118 4. 6, 7 
pro mam{illas 7. mam[mas. Fol. 114* 2 4 pro adspic[e dixit /. adspic[e 
inquit. Fol. 119 4. 19, 20 pro qui sedebjant / qui erjant. Fol. 124* 
10, 11 pro conuer{it 7. conuer[tit. Fol. 127* 16, 17 pro trans[isset 
Z trans[sisset. (Z noted also on Fol. 119 2 7 ba in small uncials high 
above the en of reuincentur.) 

Also in #: Fol. 74 col. 2 2. 33 pro ista Z. ipsa. Fol. 89 col. 2 U. 42, 43 
should be euntibus ad uillam | et *postolis ef. Fol. 172 col. 1 WZ. 32, 33 
pro miisertus 2 m{ilsertus. Fol. 190 col. 2 1. 13, 14 pro confirma[nte 
2. confirma|te. 


E. S. BUCHANAN. 
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THE ‘THREE WEEKS’ ADVENT’ OF L/BER 
OFFICIORUM S. HILARII. 


I wouLp endeavour to throw a little light upon the passage from. 
Liber officorum S. Hilarii by Berno of Reichenau, referred to by 
Dr Mercati in his notes in 7.7.S. of April 1907 (vol. viii, p. 429), by a 
consideration of the baptismal customs of the Spanish and the Gallican 
Churches. 

In the Spanish Church the period of preparation of the Com- 
petents for baptism at Easter lasted three weeks,’ and was styled ‘in 
traditione symboli’ (Conci/. Bracarense ii a.D. 572, canons ix, xlix). 
In the oldest Mozarabic service-book (the Ovationale Gothicum) the 
series of services of instruction for the Competents (Missae Cate- 
chumenorum) is confined to three weeks, and not, as in the Ximenean 
printed service-books, extended to six weeks. And even in these latter 
services, when we examine them, we find clear indications that the 
whole series of missae catechumenorum, which extends throughout the 
six weeks of Lent, consists of two distinct parts, one for the first three 
weeks in Lent, and the other for the last three—‘ in traditione symboli’. 
It appears to me that the first series of services is generally later than 
the second, but that the series of lessons originally belonging to the 
second series has been transferred to the first, and a new series added 
for the second half of Lent. 

It is also well known that the Epiphany was in Spain and Gaul the 
second great day for public baptisms—an imitation, doubtless, of the 
Palestinian custom of baptism on that day in the Jordan: and the Fourth 
Canon of the first Council of Saragossa, a.D. 381, seems to refer toa 
period of three weeks’ preparation for the Epiphany baptism, although it 
mentions only the continuous devotion of the people. ‘Item legit: 
Viginti et uno die quo a XVI Kalendas Ianuarias usque in diem 
Epiphaniae, qui est VIII Idus Ianuarias, continuis diebus nulliliceat de 
ecclesia absentare’ (Bruns Canones ii p. 13). Just as in the case of 
Lent the period of preparation of the candidates for Baptism would 
easily develope into a period of solemn preparation of the faithful for the 
festival.” 

1 I would suggest also that it is to this Western custom that Socrates refers 
(H. E. v 22), when he alleges the custom of a three weeks’ fast before Easter 
at Rome. Socrates was not personally well acquainted with Western customs, 


and may easily have supposed that an established Western custom was the 
custom at Rome. 


? After the adoption of the feast of the Nativity on December 25, this feast 
appears to have become (in both Gaul and Spain) a baptismal day, although the 
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It seems quite possible that the passage ascribed to St Hilary refers 
to such a time of solemn preparation of three weeks before the Epiphany. 
The writer is speaking, not of any season of Advent, but of the coming 
of Christ, which was celebrated at the Epiphany before the Nativity was 
separated off as a separate commemoration of the birth of Christ ; and 
he gives a reason why the Church annually arouses herself to celebrate 
the coming of Christ by a preparatory period of three weeks—‘ sancta 
mater Ecclesia Salvatoris adventum annuo recursu per trium septi- 
manarum secretum spatium sibi (/ege sese) incitavit’. * 

I do not know whether Dr Mercati has other reasons for rejecting the 
alleged authorship of St Hilary for this fragment, but I would submit 
that the interpretation suggested above is a legitimate one, and that it 
would fit in with the circumstances of St Hilary’s time. 

The period of three weeks mentioned in the Canon above is expressly 
stated to begin on XVI Kalendas Januarias, i.e. on December 17: it 
would be interesting to discover whether this fact has any connexion 
with the (later) commemoration of the Annunciation on December 18, 
and the use of the Advent antiphons from December 17, first evensong 
of the Annunciation, up till Christmas.’ 

W. C. Bisuop. 


fact has left no traces in the existing service-books, such as we find in the services 
for the Epiphany. Still it is possible that (at least in some places) the three weeks’ 
preparation before the Epiphany may have been transformed into three weeks 
before Christmas, and that the fragment refers to this custom and not that 
suggested above. In the lack of evidence this possibility, however, is hardly worth 
considering. 

1 May not ad vocationem gentium (1. 11 of the fragment) be accepted as equivalent 
to ad vocandas gentes? 

2 In some of the French diocesan sequences of colours, white is found for the 
last week of Advent. Can this be a reminiscence ? 


‘NOTES AND STUDIES 


ON SOME EARLY EDITIONS OF TINDAL’S 
TRANSLATION, 


_ THE first three numbers in Darlow-Moule’s Historical Catalogue of 
Printed Editions of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, vol. i, English (1903), are— 

(1) 1525. Facsimile (The New Testament). [Peter Quentell: Cologne, 
1525.| 4to. 

(2) 1525. Facsimile (The New Testament). [Peter Schoeffer: Worms, 
1525.] 8vo. 

(3) 1531 (The Pentateuch). Hans Luft: Malborow. ‘17 Jan. 1530’ 
[= 1531]. 8vo. 

The next three numbers are (4) a Facsimile of Tindale’s translation of 

‘The Prophet Jonas, supposed to be printed by Martin de Keyser, 
Antwerp, about 1531; (5) a revised edition of the New Testament, 
printed at Antwerp, 1534, by Marten Emperowr (= de Keyser); and 
(6) another edition of the New Testament, considered to be the last 
revised by the translator himself, and supposed to be printed by Martin 
de Keyser for Govaert van der Haghen, Antwerp, 1535-4. 

It is very difficult for an outsider to enter into the intricate history of 
the first printed editions of the English Bible; I believe, however, that 
I can contribute two notices touching these questions. First about 
No. 3, the Zditio Princeps of the Pentateuch, which is at the same time 
the first portion of the Old Testament printed in English. 

Darlow-Moule says about the colophon :— 

‘The colophon at the end of Genesis alone supplies date and printer 
and place. There is no need to treat this colophon as intentionally 
misleading ; for books extant, bearing a similar colophon, support the 
view that Hans Luft really was printing books at Marburg about that 
date, though his chief press was certainly at Wittenberg. Notwith- 
standing the variations of type, it is probable that all five sections of 
this volume issued from one press. One woodcut border is used for 


most of the title-pages, and the watermarks throughout are the same.’ 
(Cf. Athenaeum, April 18, 1885.) 


Now, there is a monograph on the early printing-presses at Marburg by 
A. v. Dommer, the Librarian of Hamburg, an authority on the early history 
of printing: Die altesten Drucke aus Marburg in Hessen, 1527-1566 
(Marburg, 1892). He confirms the doubt, first expressed by J. Mombers 
in Zhe Churchman, Dec. 10, 1881, and again in his book English Versions 
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of the Bible, 1883, about this colophon, and enforces it by the fact that it 
is also found in a Duéch translation of Luther’s Articles of Marburg. The 
character of the types, too, is, according to v. Dommer, not German, 
but points to England, or more probably to the Netherlands, becausé only 
there the interest for a Duéch translation of Luther’s work is to be 
sought. Perhaps this hint may help others who have occasion to 
compare books printed in Holland to find out the real place where the 
first portion of the Old Testament in English was printed.' 

To Holland points also the second notice which I can give. Prof. Paul 
Fredericq in Ghent has been long engaged in publishing with his ‘Leer- 
lingen’ a great Corpus documentorum inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis 
Neerlandicae. In the fifth part (Tijdvak der hervorming in de zestiende 
eew, Erste vervolg, 24. Sept. 1525—31. Dec. 1528), forming the ninth 
volume of the Werken van den practischen Leergang van vaterlandsche 
geschiedenis published by the Hoogeschool van Gent (Ghent and s’Graven- 
hage, 1903), there occurs a prohibition of ENcLish New TESTAMENTS 
PRINTED AT ANTWERP. The piece runs thus, 184-185. 
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1527, Januari 16, Antwerpen, Verbod van den Magistraat Engelsche 
Nieuwe Testamenten, te Antwerpen gedrukt, en die nu aldaar, als alom 
in Engeland verbrand worden, te bewaren. 

Geboden ende vutgeroepen by Heeren Clause van Lyere, riddere, 
Scouteth, Bourgermeesteren, Scepenen, ende Raide vander stadt van 
Antwerpen, opten XVIen dachvan Januario anno XX VI (oude stijl). 

Men cundicht ende gebiet, van s’Heeren ende vander Stadt wegen, 
dat nyemant, van wat state oft qualiteyt hy zy, hem en voirdere, int 
heymelyc oft int openbaer, by hen te houdene ennige Nyeuwe Testa- 
menten alhier inder stadt in Engelsscher talen gedruct, daeraf de 
gelycke alomme in Engelant verbrant ende jegenwoerdichlic alhier oic 
verbrant worden, ende dat alle de ghene, die diergelycken boecken by 
hen hebben, deselve bynnen acht dagen naestcmoende brengen in 
handen vanden Heeren, opte pene van scherpelic gecorrigeert te word- 
dene, na inhout der geboden ons genadighen heeren Keyzers, dien ende 
gelycke saken aengaende, alhier geplubliceert, 
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(1527, January 16. Antwerp, Prohibition of the magistrates, against 
possessing the English New Testament, printed at Antwerp, and which 
has now been burnt there, as everywhere in England. 


1 As even Lupton’s article, ‘English Versions,’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible (1904), betrays no knowledge of the Monograph of v. Dommer, and makes 
Tindal stay at Marburg, there to be joined by Frith, it is the more necessary to call 
attention to it. Also the question touched by my second notice is unknown to 
Lupton. 
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Decreed and proclaimed by the Heeren, Clause van Lyere, knight, 
major, burgomasters, aldermen, and council of the city of Antwerp, on 
the 16th day of January, year 26 (old style). 

Warning and command are given, on behalf of the Heeren and the 
city that no one, of whatever position or quality he be, venture to possess 
either privately or publicly any New Testaments, printed here in this 
city in the English language, since similar (New Testaments) have been 
everywhere burnt in England, and now rightly here also; and that all 
those who have similar books bring them within the next eight days to 
the Heeren, under penalty of being severely punished, after the tenor of 


the commands of our gracious Emperor published here concerning these 
and similar things.] 


To this the Editor has attached the following Note: 


Stadsarchief te Antwerpen, Gebodboeck, vol. A, fol. 129; afge- 
drukt bij Génard, Antwerpsch Archievenblad, deel II, blz. 319-320, 
—Hier wordt William Tyndale’s bekende vertaling van het Nieuwe 
Testament in t’Engelsch bedoeld. Hans van Roermonde, drukker 
te Antwerpen, was zeer warschijnlijk de uitgever van eene dier 
vertalingen, die hij in Engeland aan den man zocht te brengen en 
waarvoor hij aldaar gevangengezet werd. In 1529 uit zijne ge- 
vangenis ontslagen kwam hij naar Antwerpen terug, en waar- 
schijnlijk is het aan hem te danken, dat toen aldaar eene nieuwe 
uitgaaf van Tyndale’s Nieuwe Testament verscheen. Zie de Hoop 
Scheffer, Bijzonderheden omtrent de oudste drukken van William 
Tyndale’s vertaling van T’ Nieuwe Testament, in Moll en de Hoop 
Scheffer, Studién en bijdragen op’t gebied der hist. theologie, deel 11, 
blz. 415-424. 

[City Archives of Antwerp. Law Book, &c. Printed by Genard, &c. 
Part II, pp. 319, 320. Here is meant William Tyndale’s well-known 
translation of the New Testament into English. Hans van Roermond, 
printer of Antwerp, was very probably the publisher of one of these trans- 
lations, which he tried to dispose of in England, and for this he was 
imprisoned there. In 1529, released from his imprisonment, he came 
back to Antwerp; and apparently we owe it to him that a new edition 
of Tyndale’s New Testament appeared there at that time. See de 
Hoop Scheffer, Details concerning the oldest editions of William Tyndale's 
translation of the New Testament, in Moll and de Hoop Scheffer, 
Studies and contributions to the department of historical theology pt. ii 
PP. 415-424.] 


The investigation of de Hoop Scheffer, just referred to, is not at my 
disposal, but the publication of Fr. Heinr. Reusch, Die Zndices librorum 
prohibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts gesammelt und herausgegeben 
(Tiibingen 1886 = Literarischer Verein vol. clxxvi), opens with 
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‘Mandate of the archbishop of Canterbury to John Voysey, bishop 
of Exeter, to search for English translations of the New Testament as 


containing heretical pravity. Lambeth, 3 Nov. 1526. A list of the 
books prohibited.’ 


The third number in this list is 
‘The New Testament of Tindall.’ 


Reusch refers to Calendar of State Papers: Henry VIII Vol. iv, 
No. 2607. The third paragraph of Reusch repeats from Wilkins Con- 
cilia Magnae Britanniae iii 727, ‘ A publick instrument made a.c. 1530 
May 24: in an assembly of the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Durham, and others, by order of King Henry VIII, containing divers 
heretical and erroneous opinions considered and condemned.’ In this 
list the last two items are ‘The matrimony of Tyndall’ and ‘The Newe 
Testament in Englissche of the translation whiche is nowe printed.’ 

There can be no doubt that the decree of Antwerp (Jan. 16, 1527) is 
the sequel to that of Lambeth (Nov. 3, 1526), and therefore the question 
arises, whether No. 2, the edition of Tindal’s New Testament of 1525, 
which in Darlow-Moule’s Catalogue is ascribed to Peter Schéffer of 
Worms, be really by that printer, or whether it does not come from 
Antwerp. 

A second possibility is, that besides this No. 2 in Darlow-Moule there 
was an Antwerp edition of 1525 or 1526, of which no other trace as yet 
seems to be known'; and the third and last possibility, that the Magis- 
trate of Antwerp was mistaken, when in January, 1527, he speaks of 
English New Testaments printed ‘alhier in der stadt’. 

Already on October 30, 1526, ‘Hansken van Remunde, boeck- 
printer’, at Antwerp, has been condemned to make a ‘pelgrimagie ten 
Heyligen Bloede te Wilsenaken’, because he ‘ contrarie ende in veracht- 
inge der mandementen ende bevelen van onsen allergenadichsten heere 
den Keyzer, alhier te poeyen af gepubliceert, hem gevoirdeert heeft 
te printene zekere boecken, inhoudende de leeringe der Luthe- 
riaenscher ketteryen, daeraf de Heere ende de Stadt te vollen gein- 
formeert zyn’ (Fredericq, 1. c. No. 542, p. 155). 


1 Postscript: A trace of it I have found since in Giffor’s Memoir of W. Tyndale 
(prefixed to the reprint of Tindale’s New Testament, London, S. Bagster, 1836 ; 
enlarged edition by T. P. Dabney, Andover, 1837). Here it is said (p. 26 of the 
American edition) : 

‘Many pirated editions of this book were printed by the Dutchmen, particularly 
at Antwerp. ... The most accurate was by the exile, George Joy. . . . This edition 
was printed by the widow of Christopher of Endhoven in Antwerp: her husband 
had died in an English prison for selling a pirated edition in 1531. Three years 
previously, John Raymund, a Dutchman, severely suffered for causing 1500 of 
Tyndale’s New Testament to be printed at Antwerp, one-third of which were conveyed 
into England.’ 


| | 
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[Already on October 30, 1526, Hans van Remund, book-printer of 
Antwerp, has been condemned to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Blood 
at Wilsenaken, because, contrary to and in contempt of the commands 
and orders of our most gracious Emperor, published here at the town 
hall, he has ventured to print certain books containing the doctrines 
of the Lutheran heresy, of which the Heeren and the city have been 
fully informed. ] 


_ Iam not in the position to follow up these points, but since in that 
fine catalogue no mention of these documents is made, it seemed worth 
while to call attention to them. 

The Catalogue of the British Museum mentions as next edition after 
Darlow-Moule’s No. 1 (Cologne, 1525) and No. 2 (also ascribed to 
Worms), one By one wydowe of Christoffel of Endhoué: Antwerpe, 
August, 1534, 16mo., mentioned by Darlow-Moule under No. 5. 


Es. NESTLE. 
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REVIEWS 


EARLY ISRAELITE HISTORY. 


Critical Notes on Old Testament History: The Traditions of Saul and 
David, by Stan.ey A. Cook, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., 1907.) 


Tuts book consists of a series of articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the Jewish Quarterly Review. Mr Cook deals with the 
old sources for early Israelite history from an historical standpoint, 
devoting special attention to the history of Saul and David, and the 
traditions of the Exodus which connect themselves with Meribath- 
Kadesh. Mr Cook’s work presents the results of close and indefati- 
gable study, and merits the careful attention of students of this period of 
Old Testament history. He believes that he has recovered ‘two main 
groups of tradition, one of which links together the entrance of the 
ancestors, and the older accounts of Joshua and Saul, while the other 
pointed to a movement from the south into Judah and Israel. The 
latter could not possibly be reconciled with the ordinary views of the 
“Israelite” invasion, and contained a number of perplexing features 
which could only be discussed when later periods of the history had 
been handled ; they appeared to be due partly to the specific traditions 
of that caste known as the Levites, partly to Judaean and Davidic 
traditions, and partly to some fusion, apparently with the former group’ 
(Znirod. pp. xi f). 

The assumption of an entry into Palestine of Judaean and allied 
clans from the South, distinct from the Israelite invasion under Joshua 
from the East, is undoubtedly correct ; and it is highly probable that, 
as the writer argues, separate traditions emanated from this southern 
source and were afterwards modified through fusion with the larger 
mass of traditions which associate themselves with the settlement in 
central Palestine through invasion from the East. Section V, which 
deals with the original pre-eminence of Kadesh in the traditions of the 
Exodus, is an admirable piece of work, and the following section, 
entitled ‘The Calebite Tradition’, contains suggestions of importance 
as regards the relation between the Kadesh-traditions and the southern 
clans, and the very difficult question of the origin of the Levites. 

It is when Mr. Cook deals with the older narratives of Samuel, and 
seeks to recover his double tradition in the history of Saul and David, 
that the reader is likely to find himself most at variance with him. The 
grounds upon which he argues for a double and divergent tradition in 
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the older stratum of narrative, or casts doubt upon its historical value, 
are often trivial and unconvincing. What, for example, can carry less 
conviction than the argument of pp. 31 f:—‘1 Sam. ix 16 states that 
the Philistines are oppressing the Israelites, and that Yahweh will send 
a deliverer. This can be no other than Saul, and therefore zof his son 
Jonathan, whatever the sequel of the latter’s exploit may have been. 
But xiii 3 apparently anticipates the feat (Geba, not Michmash), 
and if xiii 4 inconsistently ascribes it to Saul, this is only what 
Samuel’s charge (x 5*) would lead us to expect.’ Or if, in the 
closing scene of Saul’s life, ‘Israel is at Jezreel, the Philistines at 
Shunem and Aphek, and the battle is on Mount Gilboa,’ these facts do 
not provide adequate basis for the query ‘ Was Saul’s original home in 
this district?’ (p. 50). It is purely gratuitous to suggest that Joshua’s 
southern campaign has its historical basis in Saul’s defeat of the Philis- 
tines (p. 28). ‘To most minds Jeremiah’s allusion to the destruction of 
VYahwe’s sanctuary at Shiloh (Jer. vii 12, xxvi 6, 9) will be taken as con- 
firmation of the substantial truth of the narrative of 1 Sam. iv, rather 
than as proving that ‘ the fall of Shiloh was a recent event in Jeremiah’s 
day’ (pp. 24, 99, 127). Few readers, again, will feel the necessity for 
distinguishing ‘three separate phases’ in the early history of David ; 
(1) David the son of Jesse of Bethlehem, (2) David the outlaw, and 
(3) the David who goes to Ziklag, &c. (p. 6). 

These are merely a few points in the course of an extended argument 
which must be read at length in order to be criticized fairly, and which, 
to do it justice, contains many useful and keen-sighted suggestions 
among other arguments which are open to debate. The work which 
Mr Cook has set himself to do in sifting the historical value of the 
oldest narratives of the Books of Samuel is largely that of a pioneer ; and 
he will be the last to believe that he has attained finality, and reached 
conclusions which must in all respects commend themselves to students 
of the early history of Israel. 

C. F, Burney. 


DR CHARLES’S EDITION OF THE ‘TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS’. 


Tue excellence of a work of learning may be measured by its useful- 
ness to those who cannot accept the special conclusions of the writer. 
Tried by this severe test, Dr Charles’s edition of the Greek text of the 

2 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, edited from nine 


MSS, together with the variants of the Armenian and Slavonic Versions and some 
Hebrew Fragments, by R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D. (Oxford, 1908). 
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Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is a most excellent work. Dr Charles 
has put a vast quantity of new material into our hands ; he has arranged 
it clearly on the page, and if some of his textual theories appear 
hazardous, it is our duty to remember that the problems have been to 
a great extent raised by the new evidence which he has brought towards 
the elucidation of this most interesting relic of Jewish and early Christian 
literature. 

Dr Charles starts his investigation of the Zestaments from the 
consideration of minute textual points. I shall venture here to reverse 
the process, and begin from more general historical considerations, 
before coming to the text itself. The problems to be considered are 
mainly two, viz. the date and original language of the Zestaments, and 
the history of their textual transmission. It is in the second of these 
problems, that of the textual transmission, that I am obliged to differ 
from Dr Charles’s solution ; in the very important question of date and 
original language it seems to me that he has a very good case. 

The Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs professes to be the dying 
speeches of the patriarchs to their descendants. It is extant in Greek, 
and in subsidiary translations into Armenian and Slavonic. In the West 
the work seems never to have been known till the thirteenth century, 
when it was translated into Latin by Robert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln, ‘under the misconception that it was a genuine work of the 
twelve sons of Jacob, and that the Christian interpolations were a 
genuine product of Jewish prophecy’ (p. ix). This view naturally 
disappeared with the advent of the New Learning. The Zestaments 
was regarded as a Christian forgery, and was accordingly neglected. 
But now, as Dr Charles says, it is time that the work came into its 
own. We have learnt to study ancient documents less for their 
authenticity than for the light they can throw upon the writers’ times, 
and the work before us is obviously very ancient. It is referred to by 
Origen with respect. The prevailing opinion till quite recently has 
been that it is a product of Jewish Christianity, and to be dated early 
in the second century a.p. Dr Charles puts it much earlier. He 
regards it as having been originally written in Hebrew in the days of 
John Hyrcanus, i.e. some time between B.c. 137 and 109. { 

A work dealing with the Twelve Patriarchs might in itself be obiher 
Jewish or Christian, inasmuch as the Church regarded itself as the true 
Israel of God. The Christian is the true Jew, and therefore the 
prophecy of future glories for Judah and Judah’s line need not imply 
a Jewish origin. But it is difficult to understand what the insistence 
upon the future glories of Levi would mean, if the work proceeded 
originally from a Christian hand. These glorifications of Levi really 
fit nothing but the Maccabean dynasty. To quote Dr Charles 
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(§ 14, p. xlii):—‘ Reuben (2 vi 1of) admonishes his sons: rov 
éyyioare &v Kapdias déyobe cidoyiav éx Tov 
oropatos airod & aire Kupws 
mavros Tov Aaod.' Here a high-priest who is also a king is referred to. 
Such a combination of offices naturally makes us think of the Maccabean 
priest-kings of the second century B.c. The possibility of doubting 
this reference is excluded by the words that immediately follow: «ai 
Sparois Kai doparos: Kal év ipiv Bacreis aidvws. Thus the 
high-priest is not only a high-priest and civil ruler, but also a warrior. 
That the Maccabean high-priests are here designed cannot be reasonably 
doubted.’ 

We may all here agree with Dr Charles. No doubt Jesus Christ is 
to the Christian both High-priest and King, and the translator of the 
Testaments may even have supposed that our Lord was here meant. 
But it seems to me that the whole cast of phraseology is Jewish and 
secular, and alien from original Christian ways of speaking. 

The Zestaments, then, is a work written originally in Hebrew and 
designed to glorify the Maccabean dynasty, more particularly John 
Hyrcanus (p. xliii). This conclusion carries with it the corollary that the 
obviously Christological passages in the existing Greek and its daughter- 
translations are all Christian interpolations, Thus, for instance, in 
Levi iv 4 we read in all the MSS: 

‘And there shall be given to thee (i.e. Levi) blessing and to all thy 

seed, until the Lord shall visit all the nations in His [Son’s] mercy for 
ever. [But thy sons shall lay hands upon Him to impale Him (rod 
|’ 
Here Dr Charles brackets the marked words as a Christian interpola- 
tion, and doubtless he is right in supposing that they form no part of 
the original matter of the Zestaments, whether they were first added by 
a later editor or by the Greek translator of the Zéstaments himself. 
But in that case all our texts must have a common origin. All our 
texts, including the Armenian version, attest some form of dvacxodomilev, 
and they all insert a reference to God’s Son. 

But Dr Charles will have it that there were two recensions of the 
Hebrew text of the Zestaments and two translations of these into 
Greek, represented respectively by the MSS ¢47 on the one hand, and 
abdefg with the Armenian and the Slavonic on the other.’ If that 


' We may notice by the way the use of é«Aéyew with é, afler the manner of 
a with 3, the sense being ‘ for the Lord hath chosen him to be king in the sight 
of all the people’. 1 

? Dr Charles calls the two recensions a and 8. These signs are a little con- 
fusing : is not X the natural compendium for ch i? 
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be the case, how did this Christian gloss invade all the texts of both 
recensions? ‘Then, again, as to the date of the Greek translation, 
Dr Charles claims that the text represented by ¢47 must have been 
made before 50 a.D., because it is twice quoted by St. Paul (p. xliii). 
The most striking of the two alleged quotations is from Zevé vi 11, 
where we read, after a description of the slaughter of the Shechemites 
by Levi and Judah, 8% airois dpyi) tod «is rédos. 
This is found in all the MSS with a few minor variations, and is of 
course identical with 1 Thess. ii 16, according to the inferior Western 
text.? Dr Charles concludes that St. Paul took this sentence out of its 
context and applied it to the Jews. But we have already seen reason 
to bracket certain clauses in the same Zestament as Christian additions : 
why should we not regard this clause also as a Christian addition, or at 
any rate as having been modified in language by the translator, or by 
an editor who was familiar with 1 Thess. ii 16? The same textual 
circumstances that caused an intrusive Christian clause to find its way 
into all MSS and versions of the Testaments in Zevi iv 4, may very 
well have caused this clause to find its way into all MSS and versions 
of Levi vi 11. 

The other passage is of less importance. In Asher vi 2 we find: 
‘The double-faced shall be punished double, because they do the evil 
and consent with them that practise it,’ and it is claimed that this is 
the original of Rom. i 32>. But the context is quite different and, 
after all, there is not a very great similarity of language.* Until 
therefore further evidence is produced, I do not think the case is made 
out that the Zestaments was used by St. Paul. As long as the Zesta- 
ments was supposed to be a Christian work, the resemblance of 
Levi vi 11 to 1 Thess. ii 16 was striking—indeed it was noticed by 
Grabe in 1698. But as soon as we have reason to suspect that a large 
number of other passages are Christian interpolations, it is only likely 
that this is a Christian interpolation also. 

Dr Charles’s theory that there were two Hebrew recensions of the 
Testaments and that both are represented in the extant Greek MSS 
is very difficult to prove. It appears to me that he puts too high 
a value on the Vatican MS <¢ and its associates 47 at Sinai. For 
instance, in Levi v 4, Asher ii 10, vii 5, the ‘heavenly tablets’ are 
mentioned. ‘This name is known from the Book of Judilees and from 
Enoch; for the meaning of the phrase it is sufficient to refer to 
Dr Charles’s admirable notes on Z£och xlvii 3, Judilees iii 10. But 
the common ancestor of ¢ 47 seems to have been produced by an editor 


1 The better MSS of St Paul omit rod O00. 


? It should be added that the words which more or less coincide with St Paul 
are omitted by two MSS and the Armenian, 
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who did not understand what the wAdxes rv oipavav were, and so he 
altered the phrase into ‘tablets of the Fathers’ (Zevi v 4), ‘tablets of 
the commandments’ (Asher ii 10), or omitted it altogether ( Asher vii 5). 
The Zestaments was not canonical Scripture; editors and copyists 
evidently felt themselves free to emend and alter hard phrases as much 
as they pleased. Dr Charles generally tries to explain the origin of all 
these variations by referring them back to a pair of Hebrew terms 
which look more or less alike to the Aryan eye, but I very much doubt 
if palaeographical error be the most frequent cause of the variations. 
I imagine that the most frequent cause was deliberate alteration. The 
alteration was sometimes suggested by the look of the original reading, 
sometimes it was not. And the only reason that our MSS do after all 
agree so much together is simply that it is much less trouble to copy 
out a text than to rewrite it.’ 

Another passage where, against Dr Charles, I cannot but think the 
text of ¢ 7 altogether inferior is Zev? ii f., where the Patriarch is led up 
into the heavens. According to most of the MSS there are seven - 
heavens, but according to ¢#7 and one much curtailed form of the 
Armenian there are only three. On the whole this suggests that ¢h7 
are due to a Christian reviser, for the Jewish notion of the seven 
heavens did not find favour everywhere in the Church, as we may 
see from Augustine. In fact the impression I have gained from 
weighing a large number of variations between ¢Az and the other 
texts, is that c4z represents nothing more than an edition of the 
Testaments made by an editor who did not scruple to alter, and alter 
for the worse, a Greek text which he did not fully understand. 

One set of passages here calls for special examination. In Benj. xii 2 
we read that Benjamin ‘died in a good old age’, according to most 
MSS, but according to ¢ he ‘slept with a good sleep’. Dr Charles 
thinks it certain this variation goes back to one between maw (old-age) 
and myw (sleep). ‘Sleep,’ for death, comes again in Zabulon x 6, and 
it would seem to me just as likely that ¢ should adopt from Zadudon the 
phrase about sleep, as that its text should have been derived from 
a hypothetical palaeographical error in Hebrew. But what makes the 


1 In some cases the readings seem to me to be more easily explicable from the 
Greek itself than from Dr Charles’s conjectural Hebrew variants. Thus in 
Naphtali iii 2 chi read «addpouot, where the other authorities have dAAowodvar. 
Dr Charles suggests that xaAdyovo: may correspond to >, written ww, which 
arose from a corruption of iw, i. e. dAAciovo1, But when we notice that a negative 
precedes the word, so that the choice is really between oykadyyoyci and oyKaAAol0yc!, 
it is difficult to avoid the inference that the variation arose in the Greek, The old 
scribes were not really such slaves of the ductus litterarum, ‘T-r-i-u-m-p-h-s’, 
said the Methodist Elder in the story, as he was reading out the hymn—‘a very 
hard word, brethren ; let us sing the Trumpets of His grace.’ 
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palaeographical error much less probable than Dr Charles considers, 
is that the variation in Benj. xii 1, 2 is not merely one between trvw 
and yype. The texts run thus: 


¢ other MSS, and versions 
kai Taira kal érAjpwoe Adyous abrod elrev- 
éxreivas Tovs Todas "EvréAAopat tiv, pov... 
trvy Karo kai dréOave Beviapiv pxe érav 
kai év ype Kado. 
Does it not seem probable that ‘stretching out the feet’ goes with 
‘sleeping with a good sleep’? In any case we have here to do with 
something that goes beyond an accidental confusion of naw and mw 
(or 79). Nor are we obliged to assume that the same phrase would 
be repeated mechanically at the death of all the Patriarchs. In fact at 
the end of the Testament of Isachar (Js. vii 9) we actually find both 
expressions combined. It says: xai éférewe trois médas airod Kai 
dréBave év Kadrg, wav pédos tyés, Kal trvov 
aidsvov. Here ¢ has a rather shorter text, but it also combines the 
‘stretching out the feet’ with the ‘eternal sleep’ in a ‘ good old age’. 
Joseph also (Jos. xx 4) ‘stretched out his feet’ and ‘slept with a good 
sleep’ (c), or ‘slept an eternal sleep’ (other MSS). It is not very easy to 
emend pdwy nw into NIw. In other words Dr Charles’s hypothesis 
of rival Hebrew recensions of the Zestaments is not really indicated by 
this series of passages. 

It may not be out of place to notice here two other passages of 
rather special interest. In Zev iv 1 we read 

‘ Now therefore know that the Lord will make a judgement upon the 
sons of men. For when the rocks are being rent and the sun quenched 
and the waters dried up and the fire sinking down’ and all creation 
fleeing in confusion, and the invisible spirits pining away and hell being 
despoiled at the suffering of the highest, mankind in disbelief will abide 
in iniquities: wherefore in punishment shall they be judged.’ 

The clause about the ‘suffering of the highest’ rod 
tyiorov) is bracketed by Dr Charles as a Christian interpolation. If 
it be such it is certainly very interesting, for it can only have been 
made by a Patripassian, which is in itself improbable. It is not very 
likely that early heretics with interesting dogmas of their own spent 
their time in glossing our Apocryphal literature. Of course those who 
support the theory of a Patripassian phrase—and here Dr Charles is 
not by any means alone—do so on the assumption that the writer of 
the ‘gloss’ took the preceding clauses to refer to the Crucifixion. But 
is this really so? Does it not rather describe the convulsions of the 
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world in the days of the Judgement? Then the wd@os is not the 
Passion of Christ, but the pangs of the skies when ‘the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken’ (cf. Z&. xxi 25, 26). Is it not therefore quite 
likely that the clause is genuine, and that rod iyiorov is merely a 
translation of np, i.e. ‘the height of heaven,’ as in fic. vi 6, 
Zsa. Wii 15, and in the ‘Gloria in excelsis’? 

The other passage touches quite another set of considerations. In 
Levi iii 6 the Patriarch is shewn the Angels of the Presence offering to 
the Lord for the offences of just men ‘a savour of sweet smell to be 
a reasonable and unbloody sacrifice’. This phrase occurs again in 
the Apostolic Constitutions I1 7 (ras Aoyuas Kai dvampdxrovs Ovoias), 
where it appears to belong to a comparatively late stratum of the text, 
as the words are absent from the Didascalia. The words, together 
with much other matter, are also absent from one form of the Armenian 
version of the Testament of Levi. It would be interesting to trace, 
if possible, this liturgical formula to a yet more remote source, but in 
any case it shews a real point of contact between our Zestaments and 
the Constitutions. Is it possible that in the prominence given to Levi 
the redactor of the Constitutions saw a prophecy of the Christian clergy ? 

It would not be fair to leave the Zestaments without once more 
calling attention to the great debt of gratitude which all students of 
the quasi-canonical writings must feel to Dr Charles. He has intro- 
duced to all students, and to English scholars in particular, a whole 
series of works which go a long way towards making up the background 
of Bible ideas and Bible phrases. And if all the theories and recon- 
structions which he brings forward do not carry conviction to some 
of his readers, we shall do well to remember that it is in very great 
part due to his unwearied labours that the discussion of these questions 
has been made possible. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE ATHOS HERMAE PASTOR. 


Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas, photo- 
graphed and transcribed by Kirsopp Lake, M.A., Professor of 
Early Christian Literature in the University of Leiden. (Clarendon 
Press, 1907.) 

Or the ten leaves which contained the Athos MS of the Greek text 
of the Shepherd, the fifth, sixth, and ninth are at Leipzig, the tenth is 
lost, and the rest are still in the monastery of St Gregory on Mount 
Athos. Photographs of these last by Prof. Lake enlarged to the size of 
the MS were published last year at Oxford. The twelve plates have 
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from sixty-six to seventy-two long lines each, in a a script with 
abbreviations which is not easy to read. 

The recent history of the MS is given succintly in the Preface. 
There is something to be said for the monks’ tradition that Minas 
Minoides abstracted the missing folio, although Prof. Lambros of 
Athens is satisfied that they confused him with the famous forger and 
discoverer, Constantine Simonides. Some time before 1855 Simonides 
saw the leaves 1-9 on Mount Athos, took possession of 5, 6, 9, and 
made an ‘ apographon’ of 1-4, 7, 8. Out of this, with his emendations 
he made a second apographon at Leipzig, and he sold it to the Univer- 
sity as genuine together with the leaves 5, 6, 9. Lambros employed 
his pupil Georgandas to make a copy of the six Athos leaves, and him- 
self collated it with the first apographon of Simonides as used or quoted 
by Gebhardt and Harnack, or rather with their text (1877) which he 
cites by page and line, and so implicitly with the apographon (abbrev. 
as). His ‘ Collation of the Athos Codex’ was published at the Cam- 
bridge University Press in 1888 (ed. J. A. Robinson). In the following 
notes Lake’s readings are referred to by plate and line, and A denotes 
Lambros. 

I 10 Ovyarépa (al. 11 ropveias (al. rovypias). 
15 7oAAd perapeAnoovow (? 19 Xevkdv (al. yvovivev). 
34 bv dyard duvape: (al. 6 dopadry 8.). 61 mapodos (A zrepiodos with vo 
for o. MS zpodos with additions above). 

II 3 ’EAad Mwdad (for "EAS. «x. M. as xara 
11 ileus xovdpiLers). 14 (al. 

III 47 dovyxpuia (for —acia). 71 (for xoiunow). 

IV 15 Kapryjvy (A xapridy). 61 eds éoriv Oeds (al. 6 63. dperiy 
(al. a. duxacoovvys). 

V1 (al. rai 8.). 6 yap (for yap iro). 

VI 51 divapw (al. om. ¢.). 

VII 46 raxtvover Kai vootow (rdxv0v vodor K. evviovew). 58-9 émrvy- 
(for évr.). 

VIII 16 xpopyrot (al. rpopytixod mvevparos). 25 Oadrarov (al. 
THs Oedrntos). 

XI 45 with query (A mdxos). 

XII 2 cdpov (al. conj. -ovs). 3 Tov (al. conj. m.). 65 ov- 
dddws (= 008" dAws. as ob Sovdus). 

The Oxford facsimiles as edited by Lake are indispensable for the 
critical study of the six Athos folios, and supersede previous collations 
of them, except that, in the passages where the MS ‘has become 
damaged and illegible’ since 1885, as still ‘ has a certain value’ (Light- 
foot-Harmer). 

C. Tayior. 
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LATIN HYMNOLOGY. 


Der Cursus s. Benedicti Nursini und die liturgischen Hymnen des 
6.-9. Jahrhunderts in threr Beziehung zu den Sonntags- und Ferial- 
hymnen unseres Breviers. Eine hymnologisch-liturgische Studie 
auf Grund handschriftlichen Quellenmaterials, herausgegeben 
von CLEMENs Biumg, S.J, (O. R, Reisland, Leipzig, 1908.) 

Gregor der Grosse als Hymnendichter (Sonder-Abdruck aus den 
‘Stimmen aus Maria-Laach’, Jahrgang 1908, Band 74, Heft 3). 
Freiburg im Breisgau. Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 

THESE treatises of Fr Blume, who has done so much in co-operation 
with Dr G. M. Dreves to extend our knowledge of Latin hymnology, 
are full of interesting material and most valuable. No future student 
of the subject will be able or willing to ignore their facts or the 
conclusions gathered from them. 

Benedict in his Rule, the cursus of which, taken from ch. viii-xix, 
Blume prints out of two ninth-century MSS, prescribed the singing of 
certain hymns.' Only unfortunately, as he does not give their first lines, 
merely saying inde seguatur ambrosianum or hymnus eiusdem horae or 
hymni earundem horarum, it is difficult to say for certain which these 
hymns are. 

Hitherto liturgists have agreed to think that they are to be found in 
the body of those hymns that are contained in practically all MSS later 
than the tenth century and still survive, most of them in an altered 
form, in the Roman breviary. This opinion is maintained by Batiffol, 
Chevalier, and Baumer in particular.? Blume thinks, and gives good 
reasons for thinking, that this opinion is wrong. 

Caesarius, who was Bishop of Arles 503-543, compiled two Rules, 
one for Monks about the year 503, another for Nuns in 534. In the 
former of these he mentions no hymns by name, probably, like 
Benedict, presupposing a knowledge as to which the regular hymns 
were. But in his Regula ad uirgines he constantly, although not 
invariably, gives the first line. Thus, e.g. Ad sextam: psalmi sex 
cum antiphona, hymnus Ter hora trina uoluitur, Zectio & capitellum. 
And about a.p. 550 Aurelian, the successor of Caesarius in the see 
of Arles, compiled similar Rules, one for Monks, the other for Nuns. 
In both these he also usually, but not invariably, gives the first line of 
the several hymns. It is important to remember that both these men 
were contemporaries of Benedict, who, in 529, wrote the Rule for his 
community at Monte Cassino, where he died in 543. 

We now come to the witness of MSS. There are four, and only four, 
MSS containing a body of hymns written in or before the ninth century 


? St Gallen 914, Munich clm 28118. 2 Cursus p. 94 f. 
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not in an Irish or English hand. The oldest of these is Cod. Vaticanus 
Regin. 11 written at the end of the eighth century. The other three, 
written in the ninth century, are Junius 25 in the Bodleian, Cod. Parisinus 
lat. 14088, and Rheinau 34 now at Ziirich. 
_ A comparison of the Rules of Caesarius and Aurelian and of these 
four MSS gives us a body of thirty-five hymns. 
C = Caesarius, A = Aurelian; v = Vat. reg. 11, j = Oxford Junius 25, 
p = Paris bn lat. 14088, r = Rheinau 34. 
A. Hymni Communes de Tempore. 
(a) ad nocturnas horas. 
1. Mediae noctis tempus est C vjr 
2. Rex aeterne Domine C Aj 
3. Magna et mirabilia C Av 
4. Aeterne rerum conditor Cj 
5. Tempus noctis surgentibus j p 
(b) ad matutinas laudes. 
6. = Deum laudamus [Dominica] C A vj 
7. \Deus qui caeli lumen es [Dominica] j pr 
8. Splendor paternae gloriae [Feria II] Avjr 
g. Aeterne lucis conditor [Feria III] Avjpr 
10. Fulgentis auctor aetheris [Feria IV] C Avjp 
11. Deus aeterni luminis [Feria V] vjp 
12. Christe caeli Domine [Feria VI] vj p 
13. Diei luce reddita [Feria VII] vjpr 
(c) ad paruas horas. 
14. Post matutinis laudibus [ad primam] j pr 
15. Certum tenentes ordinem [ad tertiam] vj pr 
16. Dicamus laudes Domino [ad sextam] vj pr 
17. Perfectum trinum numerum [ad nonam] vj p 
(d) ad uesperas. 
18. Deus creator omnium C Av 
19. Deus qui certis legibus C A vj p 
20. Deus qui claro lumine j p 
21. Sator princepsque temporum v 
(e) ad completorium.' 
22. Christe qui lux es et dies Cj 
23. Christe precamur adnue C 
B. Hymni proprii de tempore. 
24. Intende qui regis Israel [in nat. Domini] v 
25. Inluminans altissimus [in epiphan. | v 
26. Dei fide qua uiuimus [in quadrag. ad tertiam] j p 
27. Meridie orandum est [in quadrag. ad sextam |] j p 
* Caesarius and Aurelian call this duodecima. 
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28. Sic ter quaternis trahitur [in quadrag. ad non.] j p 
29. Hic est dies uerus Dei [in pascha] C A vj 
30. Iam surgit hora tertia [ad tertiam in pascha] C A vj 
31. Iam sexta sensim uoluitur [ad sextam in pascha] C Av 
32. Ter hora trina uoluitur [ad nonam in pascha] C Av 
33- Ad cenam agni prouidi [in pascha] j p 
34. Aurora lucis rutilat [in pascha] j p 

C. Hymnus de communi ss martyrum. 
35- Aeterna Christi munera j. 

In these hymns (amongst which we find eight hymns by St Ambrose, 
viz. 4, 8, 18, 25, 29, 30, 35) according to Blume we have the old 
Benedictine hymnal. 

But now we notice a most extraordinary phenomenon. For excepting 
some of those by Ambrose, and one or two others which have survived 
in their integrity or in part, these Benedictine hymns (which may be 
denoted as A) entirely vanish from sight, are, as it were, swept at once 
away. The Mozarabic and Ambrosian liturgies retained some few of 
them, it is true. But in all ninth-century MSS written in an Irish or 
English hand and in all MSS of the tenth century onwards an entirely 
different set of hymns takes their place. These may for convenience 
sake be denoted as B. 

That the A hymns are older as a whole than those which superseded 
them is capable of proof. For it is clearly to be seen that all the 
A hymns ad matutinas laudes, with the exception of the Ze Deum and 
of Ambrose’s Splendor paternae gloriae—the model on which the rest are 
formed—were the work of one man, whoever that man may have been. 
Aurelian mentions two of them (9 and 1o in the above list); therefore 
they must all have been written before his time. 

And, again, the vesper-hymns of A are evidently part of a xight-office, 
all dwell upon xox horrida, noctis caligo, somnus, fessa curis corpora. 
The corresponding hymns of B, describing the several six days of the 
Creation, make no mention of night or nightly rest. They were written 
at a time when Vespers was a day-office, that is to say after the time 
of St Benedict, who gave it this new character. 

How are we to account for the remarkable circumstance that the 
older hymns disappear thus suddenly and completely—that they are 
superseded in all parts of Europe by a body of hymns connected up 
till then merely with the far-off British Isles? Now, if the new hymns 
were known to be written by a great Roman bishop who was also 
connected with those far-off parts, the phenomenon becomes at the 
least less difficult of comprehension. 

And so Blume at once thought of Gregory the Great as the writer 
of the vesper and nocturn hymns of B ‘ were it not for the fact that up 
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to the present time nothing pointed to Gregory as a writer of hymns’, 
as Dr Dreves had recently urged. Scarcely, however, had Blume 
written these words, when he came across an interesting statement 
in the Irish Liber Hymnorum, in the preface to A/tus prosator, which 
runs thus : 

‘ Locus huius hymni Hi [i.e. lona] Zempus of Aedan mac Gabrain, King 
of Scotland & of Aed mac Ainmerech, King of Ireland; Mauritius 
autem uel Phocas was King of the Romans /uac. The person was. 
Colum Cille de nobili genere Scotorum ‘Columba’ dicitur ..., Well, 
this hymn was taken eastward to Gregory as a return for the gifts that 
had been sent by him, viz. the cross, whose name was the Great Gem, 
and the Hymns of the Week.’* 

In the so-called Leabhar Breac (or ‘Speckled Book’, a MS collec- 
taneum of the fourteenth century) we read :— 

‘When Colum Cille was in Hi... it was then revealed to Colum 
Cille that guests were coming to him, viz. seven of Gregory’s people 
came to him from Rome having presents for him, namely the Great 
Gem of Colum Cille—and that is a cross extant to-day—and the Hymn. 
of the Week, a hymn for every night in the week.’! 

Is this statement worthy of belief? 

The indications of date given are fairly consistent. Aedan mac 
Gabrain was King of Scotland from 574 to 606; Aed mac Ainmerech 
was King of Ireland from 572 to 599; Mauritius was emperor at 
Byzantium from 582 to 602, and was succeeded by Phocas; Gregory 
was pope from 590 to 604 ; Columba died on June 9, 597. 

Then, if the statement is a statement of fact, what are ‘the Hymns 
of the Week’ or ‘the Hymn of the Week’? Bernard and Atkinson 
say: ‘Of the Hymnary we know nothing ; Todd suggests that it may 
have been a copy of the Lider Antiphonarius of Gregory.’ This it 
could scarcely be. What then? Blume suggests the ferial hymns of 
B. These, as appointed for Vespers, are : 

. Lucis creator optime. 
. Inmense caeli conditor. 
. Telluris ingens conditor. 
Caeli Deus sanctissime. 
. Magnae Deus potentiae. 
. Plasmator hominis Deus. 
a. Deus creator omnium. 
{5 O lux beata Trinitas. 
The first six of these do, in fact, compose one hymn on the works of 
the. Creation. 
A. S. WALPOLE. 


1 Insh Liber Hyinnorum H. B.S. ii 23, 141. 
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MANICHEANISM. 


Recherches sur le Manichtisme, 1. La Cosmogonie Manichéenne @ apres 
Théodore Bar Khéni, par Franz Cumont. (Lamartin, Brussels, 
1908.) 


Tuis short pamphlet is the first of a series of works on the subject of 
Manicheanism, of which two more by MM. Cumont and Kugener are 
announced as shortly to appear, and contains a translation with inter- 
spersed commentary of that portion of the Liber Scholiarum of Theodore 
Bar Khuni which relates to the Manichean cosmogony. The Syriac 
text published by M. Pognon in 1899 is, in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate transcripts of the Eastern MSS, in many places 
unintelligible ; but for the purpose of this study M. Kugener has 
collated a MS at Berlin, and added valuable philological notes, by which 
light is thrown on many obscure points. Theodore’s accounts of 
heresies are in general drawn from Epiphanius, who, in the section 
devoted to Manicheanism, relied upon the Acts of Archelaus, but his 
description of Manicheanism comes at least in part from another source, 
which M. Cumont believes to have been Mani’s own Zfistola Funda- 
menti, of which extracts are given by Augustine. With the help, there- 
fore, of the trustworthy text of the Acts of Archelaus recently published 
by the Berlin Academy, and the fragments lately discovered in 
Turkestan, we have now ample material for the study of Manicheanism. 
That it was a mixture of Zoroastrianism and Christianity is obvious ; 
and M. Cumont makes it probable that some elements in it were also 
borrowed from Gnosticism and the religion of Babylon, while its moral 
system was in part derived from Buddhism, noting that Mani himself in 
the preface to the book which he addressed to the Persian king, as 
quoted by Al Biruni, terms Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus alike emissaries 
of God: it might also have been noted that in the Acts of Archelaus 
one of Mani’s precursors is termed Bovddas, and, though he is identified 
with a Persian named Terbinth, and brought down to the third century 
A.D., it can hardly be doubted that Buddha is meant. 

At p. 44, note 2, the substitution of ‘Adam’ for ‘ Ashaqloun’ by 
a slip of the pen in the last line but two makes the sentence un- 
intelligible. 

E. W. Brooks. 
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MODERNISM. 


Modernism: A Record and Review, by A. Lesuiz Littey. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 1908.) 


Ir is hard to exaggerate the value of this book at the present 
moment. In this country, and not least within Mr Lilley’s own 
communion, many are trying to understand the Modernist movement, 
and to discriminate between the different tendencies of which it is 
made up, and the various conclusions to which it seems to point. 
Mr Lilley’s knowledge of the movement, his personal friendship with 
many of its authors and his enthusiasm for their work render him 
peculiarly fitted to supply his readers with the background and the 
sympathy necessary for better understanding and right judgement. 
His book gains also from being, in the main, reprints of articles 
published in various periodicals during the last six years: it brings 
out the more clearly the recent rapid developement of the crisis in the 
Roman communion and the factors which have brought it about. 

Prefaced by a dedicatory letter to Fr Tyrrell, Mr Lilley’s book is 
divided into two parts—the first dealing with ‘The Literature of 
Modernism’, the second with ‘Facts and Forces’. The former 
contains among other essays One on ‘Precursors of Liberalism’ (and 
especially Fr Hogan and Mgr Mignot), four on the Abbé Loisy’s works 
and their critics, one on M. Laberthonnitre’s religious philosophy, and 
two very important articles (which are published for the first time)—one 
on the ‘ Lettres Romaines’ and Baron von Hiigel’s ‘ Du Christ Eternel’, 
the other on M. le Roy’s conception of dogma. In the second part 
Mr Lilley includes essays on the French elections in 1902, on France 
and the ‘ Affaire Loisy’, on the Church of England and the Church of 
France, on the separation law, on the Syllabus and on the encyclical 
Pascendi gregis. As a result we obtain from an enthusiastic believer 
in Modernism an account of the intellectual forces at work in it, and 
a criticism and account of the situation they have produced. 

Probably many who have followed the controversy will feel that, 
however considerable their substantial agreement with the Modernists, 
the Vatican is not without claim on their sympathy ; and they may feel 
that not the least value of Mr Lilley’s volume is the opportunity it 
gives for concentration of attention on possible dangers in the position 
of the Modernists. 

In his letter to Fr Tyrrell (p. xi) Mr Lilley quotes with enthusiasm 
a sentence of the former—‘ The present is older and wiser and better 
than the past which it incorporates and transcends’. Taken by itself 
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it is not clear whether this sentence means that the present is wiser and 
better than so much of the past as it transcends and incorporates ; or 
that by succession the present necessarily incorporates the whole of the 
past and so is better and wiser. Much that Fr Tyrrell has written in 
Between Scylla and Charybdis seems to make it almost certain that, if 
he desired to imply the latter sense and not the former, he has elsewhere 
insisted on a complementary truth ; but I venture to suggest that the 
latter sense, and that almost without more than verbal qualification, 
is so accepted by some Modernists as to constitute a tendency which, 
in a measure, justifies the papal censure of their love for what is new. 

There is, among Modernists and those who incline to such positions, 
a tendency to emphasize the unity of truth and the element of imagery 
in dogma, and to use these as a ground for denial that dogmas can be 
taken and treated as dealing with distinct and different ‘truths’: In 
a large measure such a view may be as true as it is important; but it 
can surely be misapplied. If truth is indeed one, men perceive 
it as a plurality, nor is this the less so because any complete analysis 
would reveal a truth, division of which must imply imperfection. So 
long as man is unable to attain a complete and unified vision of truth, 
every belief has separate value, ‘and that because the truth or falsity of 
a position depends on whether the component beliefs are balanced, are 
complementary, and cover all possible points of view. A man’s con- 
ception may not be merely the sum of his separate beliefs, but it is the 
effect of his separate beliefs, and his vision of truth may be enlarged or 
diminished by the presence or absence of any one. 

It follows that, even if successive ages advance progressively in their 
vision of truth, yet, so long as they have to express and receive that 
vision as a plurality, we have still to consider whether various reasons 
may not make now one age and now another blind to certain com- 
ponents. Now two such reasons surely exist in dominant modes of 
thought and characteristic temperaments. Each age tries to explain 
and determine all truth by its own method and in terms of the current 
philosophy; each inclines to deny what it cannot so explain and 
determine. The result might be satisfactory if modes of thought and 
philosophies were fitted or unfitted to indicate all aspects of truth, 
and utilize all methods of approach, in the same measure ; but is this 
so? Should we not rather think of such modes of thought and such 
philosophies as instruments fitted each to resound peculiarly to certain 
notes, even if they represent the attempt—perhaps in a measure the 
progressively successful attempt—to secure an instrument which shall 
re-echo all? Again, each age feels the value peculiarly of certain 
aspects of truth and each tends to proclaim these to be the whole, and 
declares its deepest convictions truth, and those of other ages 
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incidental, unnecessary, or misleading. If we apprehend truth as 
a plurality, and if different ages may be blind to certain components, 
we have need to be very careful lest realization that others saw through 
a glass darkly leads us to forget that, where they saw darkly, for us the 
glass may at times be blackened to obscurity. 

It is of course obvious that we cannot be called upon to accept 
unreservedly all the beliefs of former ages: the question arises as to 
what credentials a belief must have that its prevalence in the past may 
command our acceptance of it in the present. Here, not least, the 
views advanced by some of the Modernists are peculiarly suggestive. 
We are not without a basis for the solution of the problem in so far as 
Scripture or philosophy leads us to hold that in the realization in the 
individual of the Christlike character the sense of fitness is educated, 
in respect of questions affecting the spiritual life, to choose from the 
conceptions which current philosophy provides those which best indi- 
cate truth. The result is to give great weight to the cumulative witness 
of those who manifest conformity to Christ’s character, even while we 
regard such witness as conditioned by available conceptions. 

The scholastic philosophy, for example, may have gone, and rightly 
gone, but it does not follow that the twentieth century can afford to 
deny what the schoolmen felt deeply and strove to express in terms of 
their philosophy. Unless we return to identifying dogma with its 
expression, seeking to see in it a scientific theology, we are bound to 
seek, if in different terms, that which will justify any direct appeal by 
a dogma, however scholastic, to the spiritual life and aspirations of the 
Middle Ages. Again, if the Christian consciousness has by divers 
methods and phrases tried to affirm a fundamental difference as well 
as a fundamental identity between the being of our Lord and the being 
of every other man, no mere apprehension of the imperfection, it may 
be the philosophic absurdity, of much of the language employed carries 
with it a right to deny the necessity, for true belief, of an idea so 
mediated. In so far as the position or line of thought embodied 
in a dogma owes its existence, as apart from its expression, not to 
mistaken logical association or the supposed necessities of a dominant 
philosophy or undue deference to some authority, but to the exigencies 
of the spiritual life or the demands of the deepest aspirations in the age 
which produced it, we are informed, at least, of the greater inadequacy 
of any rejected alternative and of any view which, translated into the 
philosophic conceptions and the language of the age in question, would 
have more closely approximated to such an alternative than to the 
Church’s conclusion. Nor is such a criterion indecisive ; taking the 
case last mentioned, it could hardly be maintained that there is not 
precluded the denial of a difference between our Lord’s being and that 
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of every other man, at least as fundamental as the identity. In short, 
while it must be remembered that agreement may result not only from 
the selective action of the Christian consciousness and endeavour, but 
also from other factors such as have been suggested, yet, on the other 
hand, as the latter possibility is eliminated, if, for example, a tendency 
of thought is present in widely different ages, in different communions, 
or pre-eminently among the saints, no synthesis is valid which claims 
to transcend, but fails to justify that tendency. 

If there is danger that some Modernist writers may obscure the need 
of seeking from past learners conceptions which shall balance our vision 
of truth, there is also risk that the effect of the writings of Modernists 
may be to suggest that the Catholic faith is only a successful code for 
self-suggestion. It would be unnecessary as well as impertinent to 
praise M. le Roy’s discussion of dogma or Mr Lilley’s summary of 
M. le Roy’s views, and I can only express my own admiration and 
acknowledge a real personal debt: nor is the least part of that debt 
a greater realization that the questions which most concern the spiritual 
life are those the answers to which directly affect our action, demanding 
that we should follow one course and not another ; that in consequence 
dogmas embody truths which have most relation to such questions. 
But there seems at least a danger in the direction indicated when the 
intellectual value of dogma is subordinated to the practical. That 
M. le Roy and Mr Lilley acknowledge the intellectual value of dogma 
is of course clearly indicated, but it would bear a greater emphasis at 
least by the latter. It is no doubt as right as it is necessary to make 
clear that in an authoritative dogma we have not a truth available as 
the basis of amy argument, or capable of being utilized as a premiss in 
any syllogism. A dogma is not a statement given ad extra to provide 
a basis for search after unknown truth ; rather it is only trustworthy as 
replying to those questions the agitation of which led to its rise and 
survival. If we would seek truth in respect of other issues we must 
look, not to decisions which may be irrelevant in fact if not in appear- 
ance, but to the process which has produced those decisions. If in the 
meantime we would argue from dogma, then we can only argue that x 
is so if it follows from assuming x not to be so that the appeal, to the 
Christian consciousness, of the particular dogma would become illegiti- 
mate. Even so, we may only argue with the great reserve always 
necessary, if too often forgotten, in using a Priori argument about 
questions so fundamental that they may well be beyond adequate 
treatment by human reason. 

But when all has been said to deprecate the speculative misuse ot 
dogma it becomes the more necessary to emphasize the fact that 
dogma has its own high value because it has its justification in 
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objective reality. We are told, for example, that the dogma of the 
Real Presence enjoins on us the necessity of ‘preserving in the 
presence of the consecrated Host such an attitude of spirit as we should 
feel in the presence of Jesus if He were visible to us’. There is a real 
danger that such views of dogma, through rightly emphasizing its close 
relation to conduct, may come to be accepted in a sense in which they 
were never intended, and lead to this and other doctrines being regarded 
as valuable pieces of self-suggestion, or as edifying make-beliefs. A boy 
going to school might be usefully told always to speak as if in 
the presence of his mother; or—to take an illustration used by 
Dr MacTaggart—it might be well for a man shooting at a tiger (which 
was attacking a friend) to believe the prospective victim to be a stranger. 
In proportion as we are told that the questions to which dogma supplies 
the answers are of the nature of ‘how must I act?’ it becomes possible 
to argue that these answers have only such value as we may ascribe 
to beliefs of the type instanced. It becomes possible to say that the 
reason why you should so act as if our Lord was uniquely present 
in His own service is not that such a view is true in any sense in which 
‘true’ is ordinarily used, but that the conception is nevertheless 


Both M. le Roy and Mr Lilley (in summarizing his views) counteract 
such a tendency by affirming the direct, negative, speculative value of 
dogma. They tell us that the doctrine of the Real Presence precludes 
us from regarding the Mass as merely commemorative symbolism. 
Surely, however, this involves going further and saying that, however 
inadequate the imagery in which dogma is couched, our thought as 
well as our conduct will be less adequate as we fail to realize that 
objective truth, in respect of questions vital to our spiritual life, is 
better enshrined and imaged in the dogma than in any conception the 
Catholic process rejected in its favour. If the above view of the Real 
Presence is to be upheld it must be because the Divine action in the 
Mass is unique in certain fundamental respects which are paralleled 
feast inadequately by those of our Lord’s presence in the streets of 
Jerusalem, on Calvary, and in the post-Resurrection appearances. We 
have to emphasize the fact that the value of dogma as a basis for life 
arises precisely because it indicates ultimate truth—in respect of the 
point as to which knowledge is essential to determine our actions. It 
is not for a moment suggested that M.le Roy or others are not justified 
in holding, as no doubt they would hold, that they prove more for 
dogma than the value it would have as make-belief—rather the very 
reverse. Dogmas survive because they assist the spiritual life, because 
they create beliefs which are justified in experience, and because they 
appeal to the Christlike character. The truth of a dogma rests on 


edifying. 
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more than its survival. It depends on a fundamental belief that in 
vital questions what survives is that which best mediates absolute 
truth: that such survival reveals, although it does not create, truth. 
This fundamental belief must of course be justified: I believe that 
it can be fully justified, although neither easily nor briefly, and that 
M. le Roy has pointed the way. At a moment, however, when 
pragmatism is much in the air, and when many are somewhat confused 
as to what it means, it is very necessary that those who hold such views 
as have been indicated should be careful to make their position clear. 
To take an example—one of those dealt with by M. le Roy—there 
is need to maintain clearly that the personality of God means more 
than the fact that it is good for us to say our prayers. It involves the 
assertion that this fact is objectively and not subjectively conditioned, 
the assertion not merely that a mechanical conception of the universe 
is untrue, but that the ultimate reality claims our prayers from the fact 
that His nature is in some fundamental respect least inadequately 
paralleled by human personality, if we are to parallel it—as indeed we 
must—by conceptions with which we are familiar. 

Some attempt has been made to indicate two possible dangers in 
Modernism—exaltation of the outlook of our own age, and minimizing 
of the intellectual value of dogma. If, however, there are these and 
other dangers, they arise from what constitutes the great value of the 
movement—a close connexion with modern thought inseparable from 
some touch of its weakness. It is this close connexion and the 
sympathy underlying it that lead many to hope for much from that 
new apologetic which Modernism is endeavouring to provide. 


W. SPENs. 


APOLOGETICS. 


The Apologetic of the New Testament: by E.F.Scott, M.A. (Williams 
& Norgate, Crown Theological Library, London, 1907.) 

Evidential Value of Prophecy: by E. A. Epcuitt, M.A. (Macmillan, 
London, 1906.) 


ALTHOUGH these two books are unlike in scope and treatment, they 
are kindred instances of a form of reaction in the tendencies of current 
apologetic literature. In recent years the demand has been for 
Christian evidences in the light of modern needs, and they have been 
set aside as antiquated unless they definitely face the new issues raised 
by biology, evolution, and anthropology, and consciously take into 
account such tendencies as those of materialism and agnosticism. The 
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older study of apologetics in the light of history, and the consideration 
of such primitive evidences as the argument of prophecy, have been for 
the most part relegated to general and scientific treatises on Christian 
evidences, the interest of which is chiefly academic. It therefore comes 
as a refreshing change to be reminded that there are other aspects of 
the subject, which are not unscientific because they are historical, or 
out of date because they are primitive. There have already been many 
indications of this reaction, and it is coming to be recognized that it is 
possible to use and adapt to our own times those older evidences which 
do not primarily consider modern needs. Six years ago the Hud/sean 
Lectures were an application of the arguments of Tertullian against 
Marcion to our own times under the title of Some Christian Difficulties 
of the Second and Twentieth Centuries. And among last year’s S.P.C.K. 
publications was Dr Redpath’s little book, Christ and the Fulfilment 
of Prophecy. 

And now Mr Scott has taken us back yet a century earlier than 
Marcion, and teaches us to go back to the New Testament, not only to 
find the position which should be defended, but to find also a conscious 
and reasoned defence of it. He insists that the apostolic age and the 
age of the apologists cannot be separated, and the design of his book, 
which represents a series of lectures given at Glasgow, is to consider the 
question ‘ How far can we still derive guidance, in our controversies 
to-day, from a study of this earliest and most authoritative defence of 
the Christian religion?’ The answer of so original and independent 
a writer is bound to be of interest, and the conservative tone of it is 
remarkable. He declares the New Testament proofs to be almost 
undisturbed by the great changes in men’s views of nature, comparative 
religion, and biblical criticism, and sees a clue to the meeting of 
modern difficulties in the Apostles’ facing of Judaism, Heathenism, and 
Gnosticism. 

Mr Edghill has gone a step further back, and traverses the wide 
field of Old Testament Prophecy in the light of its use as a Christian 
defence. His work, like that of Mr Scott, partly consists in the study 
of the various New Testament books in order to find their apologetic 
position, though of course the question is narrowed to their use of 
prophecy. After a careful study of all the evidence, he maintains that 
the argument from prophecy remains of permanent value, if restated in 
modern terms. And he is able to say that those terms correspond with 
a true estimate of Christ’s own attitude, which he expresses thus, ‘ our 
Lord altogether repudiates the notion that He fulfils a few isolated 
predictions here and there. He takes prophecy as a whole, and claims 
to fulfil it all.’ 


A few words must be added as to the working out of these theories. 
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There is much in Mr Scott’s book which cannot commend itself to many 
minds. They will view as both dangerous and unwarranted his argu- 
ment that there is a developement of doctrine within the New Testament 
itself which justifies a similar developement, which may almost mean 
a supersession of all but general principles, from age to age. Nor will 
they accept so nebulous a theology as that which seems to be summed 
up in the statement, that all that is required of us is to acknowledge the 
supreme worth of Jesus. And surely the case for the apologetic 
element in the New Testament has been somewhat weakened by over- 
statement. Of some of the Epistles it may be true that their primary 
intention was apologetic, and the suggestion is ingenious that, since we 
know St Paul ‘disputed daily’, his arguments may well have found 
their way into his Epistles, with little change either of substance or 
form. But can it really be said of the Gospels that, though at first 
sight purely historical documents, they were ‘largely composed in 
a special apologetic interest’? Some of us who are prepared to admit 
this of the fourth Gospel, and might allow that whole chapters of it 
‘reflect the current discussions between church and synagogue’, were 
under the impression that the proof partly lay in the difference of its 
tone from the other three Gospels. But here the latter are placed in 
the same category, and the language concerning them is in quaint 
contrast with Mr Edghill, who says on p. 415, that ‘the non-Marcan 
document is at least as free from apologetic tendencies as St Mark’. 

Of Mr Edghill’s book it must certainly be said that it contains 
a scholarly and exhaustive examination of the real meaning of prophecy, 
and perhaps it is ungrateful to suggest that it is somewhat exhausting 
also. When p. 574 is reached, it is stated that ‘ our task is now almost 
finished,’ but even further on the reader is bewildered by a tabulation 
of argument, which reaches part 8 of division (V) of sub-section A of 
section (3). But it is kinder to use the language of the Bishop of 
Winchester in his preface to the book, that ‘he has worked out his 
design with thoroughness and care.’ And we cannot be too grateful 
for the tone which runs throughout, and reveals the inner meaning of 
prophecy and its spiritual significance, even amid the intricacies of 
argument and the discussion of technicalities. This latter-day resuscita- 
tion of the argument from prophecy is in striking contrast with Paley’s 
use of it as the first of his ‘ Auxiliary Evidences’, where his mechanical 
discussion of the predictions of Isaiah liii ends with the general remark 
that ‘there is no other eminent person to the history of whose life 
sO many circumstances can be made to apply’. Since then ideas have 
so far changed that we were probably all taught in our school-days the 
conventional and time-honoured formula that ‘the function of a prophet 
is not so much to foretell as to forth-tell ’. 


i 
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But it is doubtful whether we have yet fully applied prophecy to 
the defence of Christianity, as a proof that the Incarnation was not 
an isolated event, but a climax that had been spiritually prepared 
for by the instincts and utterances of holy men of old, so that when 
God spoke ‘in His Son’, it was the natural sequel of what He had 
spoken ‘ in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners’. 

We therefore welcome back to the field of apologetics the very argu- 
ment, in its most spiritual form, which began to be expressed on the 
birthday of the Christian Church with the words ‘ This is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel’. And in the fresh insistence on the 
Apologetic of the New Testament as still a guide in facing the contro- 
versies of to-day (even though one might wish for a somewhat different 
treatment of the subject), one may learn the very lesson that prophecy 
teaches, namely, the solidarity of spiritual principles, and the permanent 
linking of past and present. It is much to be wished that this may 
prove a first instalment in the fresh study of Apologetics in the light of 
history. 

T. W. CRaAFER 
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